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‘3 FORCE de vivre son étoile palit’ sums up the mournful 
close of the career of a French national hero, No such 
sadness of farewel! mingled with the departure of Lord Tennyson. 
His life exemplified, in a striking manner, the truth of the 
saying, ‘Whom the goda lore die young.’ The frost of 
never chilled the fires of his youth. He died with the poet's 
heart yet young within his breast, with his enthusiasms still 
warm, his interests deepened rather than narrowed, his sym- 
pathies mellowed and not embittered. 
Fifty years ago Lord Tennyson rose abore the region of 
parody, of satire, of depreciatory criticism. Since 1842 his 
fame be more than once suffered atemporary eclipse. Yet, for 
half a century, he has been the central figure in a great 
of literature, in turn the Tyrtwus, the Theocritus, and the 
Virgil of the nation, the articulate voice, which gave the fulless 
utterance to the heart of a People, speaking with conscious 
authority because behind bis words lay the sympathy and com= 
fidence of the English race. The le offered by his 
funeral in Westminster Abbey did not prove that poets, 
rather than statesmen or men of science, are the legislators of 
the world; but it unquestionably did reveal the undisputed 
personal supremacy of the religious thinker, moral teacher, and 
patriotic singer, whose mysterious, poses figure was 
searcely known to one in ten thousand Englishmen, 
To flea devoted a long life to the noblest of arts; to have 
gained, almost to the end, fresh mastery over his instrument; to 
have 
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notes that sounded like echoes from nia ms Viera Tee 
pat the [sr yrtck Se fe ce pat neecceae Tae 
al late worshi) versat re ie 
pce hs raat ote principles of his es that he af vali 
every theme, form, or manner which he attempted. A 
more natural charm belongs to the ‘ woodnotes wild’ eee of 
Se epee. "Through the melodies of othors there breathes 
inspiration, or sounds a deeper voice, But no English 
aise manifested a wider command of his poetic gift. 
‘hore are, in our literature, peaks, which soar upwards to a 
height beyond his highest; but to no poet of the century belongs 
a range at once so uniformly elevated, so varied, and so exten- 
sive. A consummate literary artist, he achieved signal success 
in every department of English poetry, except the dramatic. 
Every variety of verse took new grace, felicity, and melody at 
his hands, The same devoted concentration upon his art 
secured him his singular uniformity in the quality of his produc- 
tion. ee ee greatest in robust strength, dramatic vigoaty 
and originality of conception, he is above the greatest in equal 
of paenusats sadedequacyal of exprenion to thought. Without 
the untutored tenderness of thi a ioe or the epic sublimity of 
that; without the careless strength of one, or the lyrical intoxi- 
oie of another, his omy the always qemingh to the a pitch 
jiterory perfection w tient band ol mahas, ven in 
his official odes, his dignity pal elevation of ae raised his 
verse above as ae alighily crits srercions cee stamped ae 
as genuine, though sli; artificial, poet oO 
herin riggs Piece gade pelos ls 
in iets me form. In none, certainly, can fewer passages be 
found which are trivial or imperfect, No crudities of im: 
like those of Byron, nor cloudy word-phantasms such as 
of Shelley, nor fanciful affectations like those of ome por 
versified prose such as that of Wordsworth, mar bis equality 
of treatment. In all his poetry the workmanship is hiely 
finished ; and the form of the artis uniformly worthy of 


As the eye Ce Sn Pag eae dr ar pate 
of Bis poste achievement, the sense of gratitude overpowers 
the to discriminate. It seems a sorry — to Foe pie wo 
decide, whether Tennyson is among the 
Feestia til ial aiciy peace lieclias piven Hogland are 
Erne! over the fite finish of his work With the conscientious 
of a medieval craftsman. A purist in the employment 
ok wees, ke letaied no abuse of the English tongue “tt him- 
self or others, and handed on the national language to his 
successors, 
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illness, the * Death of GEnone’ was announced for pablisrton. 
By a strange coincidence ren gaarge fore ic on the 
anniversary of Browning’s death, 1t might be possible to treat 
this posthumous volume as the epitome of the main body of 
work to which it forms the epilogue, Many of the most 
familiar varietics of Tennysonian thought and metre occur in 
the Poems, which are gathered under the title of ‘The Death 
of Gnone,’ and which, like aioe “ Asolando,’ contains 
manny fine things, not unworthy of their author. Time bas 
Leh ebilled the old. areapaiby with the sights and sounds of 
Nature, nor shaken the old hope thas all ahi abe for good. 
‘The man and his pu are still there, ere is the same 
wistful, yet persistent, faith in God, in Doty, and Immortal Love, 
the same melodious smoothness of verse, the same measured 
simplicity of language, the same silver-grey, placid perfection 
of easy art, the same eclectic catholicity Pe which 
draws its inspiration from Hellenic mythology, Christinn 
hagiology, or the faiths of Islam. 

it is, however, one thing to receive with grateful re the 
wreath which has, as it were, fallen from the Laureate’s bier ; 
it is nnother thing to say that his reputation will be enhanced 
by anything thot it contains, or to deny that it includes work 
which falls below the exacting standard that Tennyson taught 
us to create. Two or three of the pieces ore old, the remainder 
are new, and the recent work bears the impress of years, The 
passion for correctness burns with unabated fire; the ndequacy 
of treatinent, as well as the power of pleasing, still survive in 
something like their former vigour: there is loss of 
rather than of cunning; aud it is marvellous that in ‘Silent 
Voices” the octogenarian poct should have attained go near to 
his highest level. 

Now once more, as three years ago, the poct sings his 
sweetest under the shadow of appronching Death, But, 
except for this second swan-song, the richness of colour and 
falness of tono are partly fled; the ote is thinner, the glow 
shines with fainter gleam. Swect and varied as the music still 
is, it falls Like an echo from the past, suggesting something 
similar, but better, that has gone before. Throughout there is 
that recurrence to youthful scenes or efforts, which is often the 
prelude of departure; the silent voices of Lincolnshire play 
‘mates recall to the lowlands; the gleam of a sunlight that 
has faded flickers before his eyes; the dialect of Spilsby, 30 
familiar to his boyhood, rings in his ear; the wail of C2none, 
wafted to him from antiquity as, in bis youth, he mused among 
the vales of Ida, sounds once again, but more feebly than sisi 
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who murmurs his thoughts to himself, than the colloquy 
Bee rile GUM Eas toute? ceamnselltes Tennyson at his best 
would not have employed prose notes in order to explain his 
Peres en beter on arpa eae eee Oe ion of 
i 


Nor does *Akbar's Dream’ display the of 
material and the skill in grouping, w! vadaeeewaans 
pocms there is little to say, ‘The Bandit’s 


monologues so dramatic, 

OF the minor 
Wife’ gains little from being narrated in verse. If told at all 
in such a form, it would have been more vigorously handled by 
me Rudyard Kipling. * Charity,’ again, a story which, like 

ite would have been equally effective in 3 
Sree Ganate ead the Churchwarden” is not unworthy the 
man who wrote * The Northern Farmer,” though it is not equal 
to that masterpiece. Tennyson has shown much of bis dramatic 
insight in the delineation of the self-centred worldliness of the 
shrewd old churchwarden, who is convinced that the church and 
the parson exist for, and through, him, and hates his old 
persuasion with the aversion of n pervert aggravated by a sense 
of personal injury. The poisoning of the pond, however, is an 
ancient jest, which Julian Young places in the mouth of a 
farmer's wife. The volume concludes with a series of poems on 
those solemn themes, which the poet always handled with con~ 
summate success, and among them are not only *The Silent 
Voices,” but a fine sonnet on * Doubt and Prayer.’ 

The most recent collection of the Laureate’s vorse supplies, i 
many respects, an epitome of bis work. But it does not contain 
any of the finest examples of his poetry, and no just estimate of 
his multifarious poetic activity can be formed upon so limited a 
field. A wider survey is needed. Yet, if once the whole mass 
of bis is investigated, the variety of points creates a real 
difficulty. His art, his melody, his language, his poetry of 
nature; his pictorial, descriptive, and analytic {aculties; his epic 
or dramatic powers, his lesson as a moral or religious teacher-— 
these, and countless other subjects, suggest themselves, each of 
which might be inlised with advantage, But, looking at 
his work as a whole, two points seem to stand out con- 
spicuously—the continuous advance which culminates in 1842, 
and the publication of his best poetry between the years 1542 
and 1860. Within these cighteon years Tennyson's genius 
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of the power of narrative, which can suggest more ‘thon it says, 
linger over details where it wishes the mind to pause, or reveal 


ing thought 
and londscape, of enbancing the central iden by means of the 


and symbolises some state of human feeling. Now, for example, 
he mokes his picture tell, with marvellous amplification of 
appropriate detail, the tale of mental and spiritual dreariness 
which springs from solitude and the sense of desertion. Now, 
again, he produces the same effect which climate exercises upow 
Jandseape, softens all external objects in a droway haze, and 
exhales the same relaxing atmosphere of sensuous self-aban 
ment, which is breathed by the dreamy inhabitants of « land, 
‘where it secmed always afternoon,’ Now, lastly, be throws 
the spell of enchantment over every detail of nature, and even 
while he paints with vivid exactitude a homely English land- 
scape, communicates to objects of reality the pretermatural 
apirit of fairy-land, 

If all those beauties were contained in these early volumes, 
how came it that they were not received with fuller apprecia- 
tion? Merits such as these must, i 


it may be urged, reveal 
themselves through all the trivialitics of subject, pucrilities 








an aguisite delight is ministered to temperaments that are 
oe ef senna to his own, But it was doubtful whether 
wo 


form 
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affectation is studiously avoided. The workmanship is as 
finished as before, and it is in addition strengthened. Care is 
bestowed not only on the details of the picture, but on the com- 
ition and harmony, on the structural framework, on the order 
eh wl which the thought is evolved. Still an artist, he no longer 
worships art for its own sake only, He is awake to the actual 
world: he has lived and suffered. His sympathies have broad- 
ened and deepened, Human passion, Kewee thought, patriotism, 
Dilton pl philosophy, all assert their influence. 
fief interval of boyhood, Tennyson had fallen under 
the influence of Byron. Shelley's pies was on him when he 
pean the ‘Lover's Tale,’ which was suppressed before it was 
pebiiahet in 1883. rope eesti ae kaa rs 2 
alleged, *hooted into tl ve,” that most powerfal! 
affected affected ‘Young England’ in 1843, For Teaoyeel as for 
many others, 
«Tho oul of Adonais, like o star, 
Beacons from the abode where the immortal aro," 


Kents’s as they are in the 3 
wero San ee “sf their ideality. His m: fits mythclogtent 
iow breathed of Greece Mis 

throw the spell of Meiaetane over its Sone and I 
his gleanings from field and forest were fresh, sweet, an ‘faith. 
fli psa ha Sa tation of the essential inner life of poetry 
weyed in language which was itself instinct with form 

ted panko with colour. 

Tn all these four points Tennyson was the follower of 

Bi Sa 





even while be preserved his own individuality, and 

to the fruit what Keats had left in the bud. In him was 
revived a measure of that classical mages which had made Keats 
a born Greek, h he could Sse eed eee On 
tebeereecielesy ‘ennyeon the Hellenic literature exercised a 
more conscious influence, and it is less in spirit than in form, 
Jess in atmosphere than in themes and translations, in allusions, 
reminiscences, and direct imitations, that he acknowledges the 


©The dead but eeatertigar ¥o> EL 

‘Our spirite from 
Like Keats, Tenn; is filled with the Gothic feeli: 
1 pete pie eal elemontal agoreaiaer tora 
ORES eared poe poeeboaeertlagecriegrn aslo 
appropriate mystical and dreamy atmosphere. et, deedab aby 
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dale achieved a triumph in the mast aigenlt of all cere 
|, in gaining absolute comm: all its bilities, 
See area which he might to prc 
Some deficiencies were indeed still conspicuous. With abun- 
dance of dramatic insight there was no dramatic power; the 
wilt of self-absorption in the idiosyncrasies of other minds wae 
any faculty of giving solidity or incidental 
ee to be abstractions, but had 


rather than stormy, the fancy meditative, not free: the pathos 
was highly wrought, instead of simple; the case was the reward 
of vigilant care. Even the very width of his ran; woggested a 
vacillation of purpose which was not eaicatiaadl by the effect 
of the poetry asa mass. Sure of his power, be is undeeided as 
to his ends, He wants a definite inspiration and lacks a 
sustained theme. 

From a critical standpoint, the advance made in the ‘Poems’ 
of 1842 secured them instant acceptance. ‘Tennyson no longer 
subordinated total effects to beauties of detail, or lingered with 
cloying sate over sounds and colouring, or sought to make 
language the pictorial or musical expression of mere sentiments 
or sensations, His aim was now to give final and absolute 

to his interpretations of nature, to bis thoughts and 

is to his renderings of human emotion. But it was 

something different from this progress which brought him his 
sudden access to fame and popularity, 

The complete revulsion of feeling cannot be wholly explained 
4 the advance which the ten years of silence had witnessed, 

‘or will adequate solution be found in the remarkable removal 
of the poets, whose assured fame stood in his way. The 
true sesglacetios of Tennyson's sudden leap into fame and 
popularity lies, not in his artistic advance, nor yet in the 
absence of competitors, but in the changed conditions of the 
public. In 1 the century was hardly awake to a sense of 
its unrest and discontent. Its confidence in the mechanical 
aids, that were accumulating on every side, blinded it to the 
dangers and difficulties which Jay in the near futare. It felt 
‘no sentimental for the sacrifice of the feudal past, because: 
it confided in democratic and industrial present. But 
within the next ten years, a change passed aver more thoughtful 
minds, whose misgivings were heralded in the writings of 
Carlyle, in the spiritual movement of Newman, in the Christian 
Socialism of Kingsley and Maurice. The century anxious 
and puzzled over theories of life and society, eager Ee Ie 

issatisfied 
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the Christianity of the desert or the 





fitted to Rael Tt was essentially a cnn ontabletieetrion. 
key to all the Is; the evils of the world 
will unriddle themselves. ‘i is the teaching of the frescreas 
artist, keenly sensitive to all that is picturesque in > 
history, or philosophy, free from jen eabanel aloof 
from strenuous interests, who catches the external aspects of an 
age with marvellous felicity, and relies on outward remedies 
ee ean eee rere ogee or the Conn of its Caesrky 
jut Tennyson fails in of penctrative insight, whi 
mimesis the profounder sure the century, and in the 
tion to moral efforts, which lead to action, or to mental 
efforts, that bring conviction. Compared with Browning's 
choked and struggling questionings of the mysteries of existence, 
contrasted even with Arnold's interpretation of the wistful longing 
for a faith, ‘Tennyson's utterances sound superficial, His lesson 
is, in fact, a delicious luxury, rather than a bracing tonic, 

The continuous advance since 1827, the brilliant promise, as 
well as execution, of the * Poems” of 1842, raised men's expecta- 
tions of Tennyson's future, Five years after the latter date, 
when the poct was in the full maturity of his genius, and when 
is admirers looked for the predestined masterpiece, he pub- 
lished ‘The Princess.’ The new work disappointed both the 
eritics and the public, The poet seemed to have wilfully 
turned aside from the mystic wonders of the imagination, or 
the metaphysics of thought, or the elemental dramas of 
humanity, to eelect a voluntary, occasional theme, and to 
with the sentiment and pageantry of life. A brilliant extrava- 

on women’s rights ap] to bea poor substitute for 
cel arty which Tennyson's latest work had promised, In- 
of employing bis genius on a Gothic cathedral or a 
Grecian 
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pain and becomes an aspiration and a worship, Everywhere 
the poet is reminded of the dead : ut he sool ef bia frised bas 
passed from a memory shrouded in despair into the guise of » 
‘ministering spirit. The sense of personal bereavement per~ 
meates the poem ; but the voice is less that of one man than the 
voice of the human race speaking through the poet. It is this 
universality which justifies the introspection, and reconciles the 
sense of loss with the composition af the most elaborate and 
alg age poem of the century. 
an artistic point of view, the subject is treated with 
Tennyson's unrivalled instinct, The personal concrete form of 
the poem relieves the length of ‘In Memoriam,’ which, if it bad 
been treated abstractedly, would be intolerably long. The 
character of an elegy is impliedly repudiated, and the train of 
consecutive thought is 80 veiled as to be scarcely visible, The 
series of successive lyrics—the short swallow-fights of song 
which dip their wings in tears and skim away—each complete 
in themselves, though vitally connected with one another os 
sequences of thought, serve to break up the poem without 
destroying the unity. The cast of thought is, of necessity, 
uniformly melancholy. But the melancholy is not without 
alleviation. Exquisite pictures of English scenery, at all the 
changing seasons of the year, relieve the gloom; bright reminis- 
conces of simple domestic happiness lighten the sombre tone; 
illuminating flashes of reflection, ae gems of felicitous 
jing, break the darkness; changes of emotion pass so 
rapidly, and so frequently, that the solemn background of 
Ines never palls or oppreseex, Every metrical device of 
which the poct is master is exhausted in varying the grave 
majestic monotone, which rises and falls with even cadence, 
With equally resourceful artifice the undertone is always 
peared, the strain guarded from levity, and the calm reserve 
maintained which holds in check the pent-up passion, The 
ordinary quatrain is apt to weary the ear; but the transposition 
of the rhyming sounds produces an effect which is at once more 
varied, more restful, and more appropriate to a lengthy poem. 
The major rhymes of the second and third lines give stren 
and iat the stanza, while the minor rhymes of the 
und fourth lead the ear to expect something beyond, and allow 
the poet's thoughts to wander sadly on and on. The hymnal 
measure remains throughout the same; but its melody is 
continually different in its modulation, Now it has caught the 
festful calm of Mary's silent gaze on the face of Christ; now it 
breathes, in its fierce abruptness, the spirit of the despairing 
rebel 5 now it peals to the organ-toned music that measares the 


steps 
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nor creed the authoritative explanation of the mysteries by which 
he is surrounded. Creeds and philosophies are but broken 
lights, liule systems which have day and cease to be, at 
their best approximations to truth, It is only self-know- 
ledge, self-control, and self-reverence,—it is only moral fide~ 
lity, well-disciplined conduct, and rightly ordered life, that 
can be the parents of that divine sensitiveness to cternal 
Yerities, which opens up the avenues of the mind to spiritual 
assurance, though not to intellectual certainty. 

‘ennyson's earlier volumes were permeated by the influence 
of Byron or of Keats. But ‘In Memoriam,’ in be of the 
affection which it breathes, suggests the Sonnets of a 

‘Love theo, Spirit, and love, nor can 
‘Tho soul of Shakespeare love thee mora” 

At the same time, by its high and serious view of life, 
its clear-burning intellectual passion, its artistic graces 
on the stubborn stock of uncompromising amorality, it re- 
calls the presence of Milton, the *serapl strong, And it 
recalls the figure of the great Puritan theologian among 
all the instructive contrasts of the nineteenth century. Born 
into the world at a time when the horizon of thought was 
bounded by the iron lines of orthodox theology, Tennyson 
ni to manhood in an epoch of widening knowledge, 

lestructive criticism, scientific conquest, and material pro 
gress. Landmarks of faith were removed and foundations of 
morality undermined ; on all sides men were drifting from their 
anchorages into the shoreless scas of doubt, where even bh 
could toveh no botiom with its plummet. In religion, as ip 
polities, Tennyson stands midway between new and old, anxious 
to all thatwas precious in the past by renewing its vitality 
in the changed conatilons of the mt. Though not a theo~ 
Jogian, he exercised a powerful influence on theological thought. 
He was the poet of the Broad School, and his melodious verses 
struck root, where the teaching of Arnold, Maurice, and Stanley 
fell upon the rock. 

The school to which he belonged has, it is snid, disappeared. 
‘Si monumentom is, circumspice.’ Before 1840, a narrow, 
bard, mechanical oslo was crumbling before the attack of 
criticism and science. “The defence was half-hearted. A grim 
magisterial Deity inspired awe, bnt not devotion ; rigid inter~ 
pretations of Scripture forced reason to rebellion ; callous views 
of human destiny revolted pity; cold doctrinal definitions 
chilled the ardour of faith. Now the mystic ion of faith 
burns into a brighter flame as the tightly-1 bundle of fie 

im: 
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weep for his own selfish inactivity. And ngain th of 
‘metre expresses the transformation. The spi: 
softened, In vain he resists, deluding himself with the excuse 
that it is the voice, and not the woman, he worshi) A touch 
of the hand, and all the world is bright; the gable ends of the 
cottages are full of blossom, and burn in the sun, The flush ie 
momentary. Allis ashen grey,as the thought crosses bis mind, 
that the kindly recognition was bat a tra-like deceit, and 
once more the metre suggests the chill of his forlornness, Yet 
still, though he rebels, and with moody impulse now neon 
and now repels, the softer influences, the spell is working. 

sees now the source of his cynicism ; be recognizes that he has 
hardly mixed with the world which he hates; he admits that 
life is not so bitter, “but a smile could make it sweet.” 

He is still fighting against his inclinations, when a faded 
memory revives, which overcomes his resistance, He remembers, 
and, a8 be lingers over it, his recollection becomes more vivid, 
that her father had asked of his father, that he and the unborn 
child, if she proved a girl, should be partners for life. No 
longer eating ie Jooks, in fear and hope, for some sign of 
interest from herself. Their eyes meet in church, and 
in her blush he finds the sympathy he sought, 

Once again the fierce, morose nature gains the m: » He 
aces a possible rival, and, aflame with jealousy, describes Mand’s 
brother and his friend, the rival suitor, as they appeared to his 
jaundiced eyes. The lonoly man has found a promise of com- 
panionship; it is life or death to him, and he prays that the 
— may not be barren of fruit. Yet self is still the centre: 

the prayer, 

His prayer is heard, Doubt is ended. A song, dancing: 
with gladness, tells the light-heartedness of the Sad ened 
He cares nothing now for the scorn of the brother. stands 
in the garden at daybreak, and watches Mai window, till, 
the silence of the house, and the stillness of the landscape, 

to his excited mind the fear of death, Thenthe tha 
‘comes to him, how if his own dark nature work pain to the 
that links itself with his? Self now stands only second ; anosher 
cherished existence comes first, and the fourfold repetition of 
the words ‘if I be dear’ testifies Rate insistence on the 
thought. Her brother's absence is the hero's op; lity 5 
ae 
3 








he 

nt eae affection to the test; he will or dic. 
exultant song, *Go not, happy day,’ speaks his eostasy, as 
diedllengiliyaist, sacdenyllabis’ lies °1 have tee biciBGay yh 
love, my only friend,’ tells the tale of its porfoct rest = un= 
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him, prepared r u 

at the evil, Wherever the occasion offers, he will strive to 

1 ie wrong, In the spirit of this ive, 

right th In the spirit of this resolve, he hails the 

* banner of battle, unroll'd’ by a ‘loyal people’ in a cause, that 

he felt to be pare and true against the ¢ giant linr’ of the North, 
Te was only gradually, and nor till after the publication of 

4 Maud,’ that the epical capacity of the Arthurian legends ees 

impressed the imagination of Tennyson, From 1837 on 

he devoted to the theme some of the best years of his life. As 

picture after picture was completed, the dramatic interest, and 

then the parabolic meaning, and finally, as an after-thought, 

the allegorical significance, took clearer shape. reel 

by 





assumed a place in one great undertaking occupied with a 

nite purpose, till the several portions were welded together 
their relations to a central design. The ‘Idyll of the King’ 
were not only published in disconnected order, they also grew, 
chant by chant, 2s German scholars have conjectured that the 
Homeric poems grew, by accretion, 

This piecemeal method, both of publication and A 
left its trace upon the poem viewed as a whole, In the first 
place, it for « time red the meaning of the successive 

In the second place, it narrowed the brendth both of 
conception and of treatment, The connection and meaning of the 
epic were made clearby subsequentman| paelans But the Idylls, 
as originally published, appeared to be a series of beautiful 

ures, belonging to the same date, yet otherwise separate, 
imsulated, disconnected,—a vague collection of poctised ro- 
mances, as confused and fragmentary as their medieval ori- 
ginals, As the Idylls now stand, this defect bas been partially 
evercome, Each of the eleven cantos brings out « stage in the 
progress, or the overthrow, of Arthur's great design, and, read 
Aogether in their final order, they are secn to possess a compactness, 
which remained invisible, so long as the clue lay bidden in the 
‘breast of the poct, But the fragmentary method of composition 
left behind more ineradicable defects. “Tennyson does not seer 
to have, from the first commencement, grasped and commanded 
his subject as a whole. He has united the webs by 
guiding threads, which indicate his purpose, but he has not 
woven them toy into « large structural design. The whole 
is not evolved like a ig organism from a root in the poet's 
mind its unity is one of rivets rather than of growth. 

To the effects of the fragmentary composition it will be neces- 
sary to return hereafter, The history of the piecemeal publica~ 
tion is sufficiently remarkable to be given in detail. 

In Tennyson's youth, the tide of fashion set strongly. in the 


te | 
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of inexorable destiny. Tennyson, whether rightly or wrongly, 
rejected a version which was : 
“Touoh'd by the adulterous ofa timo 
‘That hover'd between war and wantonness,” 


Modred is, as Arthur says himself, ‘no kin of mine.’ Free~ 
will, not Fate, is the chief actor in the Tdylls. Tennyson's 
Arthur is innocent of offence, the flower of man~ 
, the ideal of a wise and blameless king, a knight without 
fear and Fe He canbe to no struggle with 
Dlind necessity, but yields to the far-reaching consequences 
of the heres kota of evil in weaker palaves tet his own. 

Such a departare from the older version involved Tennyson in 
serious difficulties, King Arthur is faultless, icily pateraet | 
irreproachable, The human is merged in the Toullike, H 
form is wrapped in a halo, which leaves only the outlines of 
his figure visible. Warmth, colour, detail, oll are wanting. 
Exeept at the close, where his humanity is too Late revealed to 
his guilty wife, be shines throagh the drama like » lominous 
background, the presence of which is felt less from its own 
manifestations than from the light which it sheds on the 
nearer actors and their surroundings, Even in the final scene 
with Guinevere, which in execution stands above criticism, 
Arthur's ction strikes the one false note, The blameless 
King ons his erring Queen with self-complacent forgetful- 
ness that his coldness and reserve have helped to the 

murpose of his life. Guinevere is not represented as the worst 
ee of adulteress, who wantonly betrays the love and con~ 
fidence of a tender husband, In the older writers, the voli 
warm-passioned woman flees with Lancelot to Joyeuse la’ 5 
Less true to nature, Tennyson makes her reject the entreaty of 
her lover. He gains thereby the opportunity to exhibit the 
magnanimity of the King, but he docs go at the ex, ofa 
dilemma. Either he has exaggerated the bl: of 
Arthur, or he has glozed the guilt of Guinevere. 

A second contrast between Mallory and Tennyson lies in the 
modern spirit which permeates the Idyll. Already the old 
romancers had committed a wholesale anachronism in 
their story in a framowork of their own time. Tenn: go0s 
still farther, iberately 





mind; the inner life and spirit are invested with modern Tent 
King Arthur is the creation of the sixth century, clad = 
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When Gareth woos Lynette, it is a eget ihe time of 


Easter 
day ;" itis still the tad 
ee han in nie orto tone eyath 





ali . 

serpent Vivien asp ee ne 
for Guinevere’s sin, she 

ea by each other's hands, the first victims of the curse 

medieval Helen brings upon the Table Round. 

Whee Enid rode before Geraint, the mowers were am the i$ 

when Lancelot and Guinevere meet under the eyes 3 Bat 


ee ecectnrante ss aamece 


Merlin, ‘lost to life and ust and name and fame,’ is the third 
victim to the ld plague. It is still *full summer,’ when 
Elaine, whose virgin jon might have made another world 
for Lancelot, floats to Camelot, another victim to the fatal love: 
of Guinevere. 
Midway in the Idylls stands the Holy Grail, Rich in alle~ 
gorical meaning, brilliant in imagery, dreamily vivid in its 
ssticisin, the poem holds its central position as the touchstone 
= knightly worth, Conscious of their own degradation, the 
Knights of the Table Round seek eagerly for some new infusion 
of supernatural strength, and wildly hope for the intervention of 
amiracle. Tried. a the test, many are found wanting. ‘There 
to be filled; but if the young enthusiasms of boy- 
Tights like Sir Pellens, can be enrolled in the cause, the ideal 
jom is not lost. The two cantos on either side of the 
Holy Grail are contrasted parallels. The harlot Vivien joins 
hands with the sensualist Sir Tristram, the two exhil 
in naked coarseness the true degradation of Guinevere 
Lancelot. At sppaste posite poles to them stand the lily maid of 
Astolat and Pelleas, cach equally innocent, simple, cilies 
andl soe lial ed. ta sets Yres. bythe eppdealatys of 
the 
Tt was aroma height of summer, when Galahad sate aes 
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of bis carcer is far ing in results The sin of Lancelot'and 
Guinevere mars the promise of Arthur's aspirations, breake up 
the noblest brotherhood of service that the world bas ever seen, 
and involves in ruin alike the guilty and the | 

on the human side of the poem the whole interest of the story 
centres in the pathetic figure of Lancelot, drawn in no vulgar 
Goatrasts of block ex hite, but fn subtle gradations phe 
and shadow. He is brought before us,—after the first 

of love and daty is over, and the wild delirium of satisfied 
passion is ended,—a saddened man, his face marred before his 
‘time by self-reproach, driven 5 ape agony into the rd 
and Tighe ah sean i. devotion bo he 
insight into his lofty purpose, his own nobility of soul 
serve to measure pie? of his remorse, Ho, fools the 


the revelation of his guilt, and, as each stage of the drama 
poate in his ears the rapid footfall of the 


pursuing Ni 
Side by side with the human interest and parnbolic lesson of 
the ‘ Idylls” is developed an allegorical meaning. To treat the 
poem as.an allegory is to destroy its life, The actors are not 
qualities, masquerading as knights and ladies; they are, 
first and foremost, idealised human beings. 
which Arthur's endeavour and failure present with the upward 





indeed sas stated, that the lifelong struggle of the Kis 
See te flesh. The is therefore there; bat it is 
inst the fles! allegory is fore 3 bar 
as jicuously absent from the older portions of the 
Hardl visible in ‘Morte d’Arthur,’ ‘ Enid,’ ‘ Elaine,’ ‘Vivien,’ 
and ‘Guinevere,’ it becomes most prominent in * The 
of Arthur,’ ‘Gareth and Lynette,’ The Holy Grail,’ and the 
recent additions to ‘The Passing of Arthur.’ It may be ques 
tioned, whether the poem gains by tho infusion of allegory, 
whether the distinctness and realism of the story are not 
impaired by the mixture, whether the general effect is not marred 
by the presence of the clement in one canto and its absence in 
another; whether, finally, the significance is not a device by 
which the poct secks to give unity to his poem. But as the 
allegorical meaning has been expressly added, and as is is nor 
obtruded but hidden, rather suggested than indicated, it mers 
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of its shrine point upwards, because the soul sanctifies and con- 
secrates to high uses all the powers of man and every adjunct 
of his existence. Within thie shrino of the Soul, the Hall of 
Arthur is, as it were, the Holy of Holies, the inmost retreat of 
personality. As described in *The Holy Grail,’ the symbolism - 
of the four great zones of its sculpture marks the upward 
growth of man, and above them all stands the statue of Arthur, 
indicating the final consummation of human in the 
establishment of the empire of the soul. All the internal 

of this shrine streams through the twelve great windows | 
blazon Arthur's wars, just as the soul is illumined by the light 
derived from perpetual conflict against evil. 

There remains one more canto in which the allegorical signi- 
ficance is prominent, But it is hardly necessary to elaborate 
the meaning of the passages which are added to the old ‘Morte 
@’Arthur,” The King is in the throes of his last struggle, when 
the light “burns at bis lowest;’ when the death-white mist 
croops on, chilling the blood, and freezing the heart with 
formless fears; when old ghosts, ond visions of golden youth, 
‘roop round the departing soul, and inward questionings confuse 
its sense of its own hee 

Competent critics have called the ‘ Tdylls of the King,’ Tens 
‘nyson’s most characteristic and permanent contribution to 

nglish literature. In one sense, it is true that the pocm is his 
most characteristic production, becanse, by its very length, it 
affords him the most conspicuous field’ for the display of bis 
varied excellences ; but in the sense which admits any peculiar 
claim to its special permanence as « whole, the criticism seems 
to us at fault. The Idylls offer the most striking illustration of 
‘Tennyson’s merits in combination with his defects, and there- 
fore the best opportunity for a summary of the nature of his 
poetic genius, 

By recasting his idyllic fragments into compact form, Ten- 
nygon challenges a critictem which the poom, as a whole, ia 
unable to endure. He asks the world to accept it as an 
The Tdylls are a nineteenth-century interpretation of ancient 
legends, a restoration which involves the infusion of modern 
ideas, manners and sentiments, while it uses the medieval struc 
tore for the purpose of artistic ornaments and embellishments, 
The outline of the poem is borrowed; the minor graces, the 
details, the symmetry, the order, are the poet's own. Neither 
the modera spirit, nor the borrowed framework, constitutes any 
confession of failure. Shakespeare chose his plots where be 
would, and the thoughts, sentiments, and of his actors 
are always those of the inhabitants of Tudor England. Tenny~ 

son 
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neous strokes of illuminating criticism, he bas more than once 


ment = the profounder depths of human feeling. ¢ 
If the Idylls fail os an epic, thapiese, anette ote eae 
exquisite masterpieces of artistic execution. They succeed by 
virtue of overy ain which belongs to a receptive, as distinct 
from a creative, mind, In shorter picces he may have achieved 
greater emer of metrical. beauty. But bere the 
= xender the victory more complete, Mies 
‘Tennyson displayed in such a compass the sarivalled 
bility and Aexibility of his blank verse. eae 
human feeling or action, every mood eee tard 
fect ayesane On no. other field bas he illustrated ja 





. In no other single poem, has be so fall.am 
rat of displaying the fertility ai wwhish.zp 7 
ae i 

idiom, nat employs « 

tion to his | 





langdage, 
example of bis skill in the enieto ne ing of d bi 
tact in losing no epee for graceful ornament, of 
of elaborating rough sh at finished pictures, of 
mere hints into detail, of transm) Hing bare siatoments into the 
“h of effective contrasts. 
<n apace cles be gleaned a richer 
language, graphic similes, fine strokes of separ 
eee felicities of expression and of symbolism, epithets that 
the very mature of the nouns to which they are 
every turn, the Idylls afford fine instances of his faculty of 
panies and fixing in perfect form the most evanescent visual 
or mental impressions, his gift of clothing the soul of trath with 
a body of exquisite beaut: aye his instinct for rendering into words 
the subtlest charms of Nature, of detecting the correspondence 
of the scenes and processes of outward phenomena with the 
conduct and feelings of human beings. Of this sympathy, 
which is everywhere manifested, one remarkable illustration 
runs through the whole pocm. The mystic year, to which the they 
Idyils are attaned, is Tennyson's own addition, since in the: 
Romances 


: 
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Anr, I.—Architecture, a Profession or an Art. Edited 
R. Norman Shaw and T, G, Jackson, London, 1802. wy 


GSES Beat sone, to. are an epoch in the history of Art. 
For centuries no production of the press has given such 
ground for bope, or bas appeared so sure a har! of foture 
excellence in building work, The separation of a school of 
architects from their professional associates, together with this 






P ly qmomentous; true architectural Jagina ¢ 
may date the proclamation of a renovated architec- 
rt. the first recommencement of sincere, artistic, 


‘The book, though fragmentary, or indeed in. some degree 
heeanse of its discursiveness sth varied authorship, is highly 
ing; it suggests ideas that to most contemporaries may 
he new, although they indicate the aucient axioms concerning 
art, The Essayists, now that they regain their liborty, address 
themselves in various directions, each with his ‘inl message 
to the world ; but all re-echoing one another in their jnomt 
denouncement of the injury that art, and these who we 
practise art, are suffering from the bondage of professional and 
sordid custom and control, Set free from these, though yet 
perhaps imperfectly, they can assert their rising i 
Peete era lanite ne tier, unechy oneveariess ie 
towarls the only way of genuine, homely, and imaginative 
bailding work, 

Whatever may have been the. previous inclinations of the 
soveral seceders, that which has immediately caused their move- 
ment is the introduction by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects of psendo-architectural examinations, with diplomas, 
or certificates that the successful postulonts are competent to 
build ; with, farther, the proposal to demand the sanction of the 
Legislatare to this curious assumption ; so that the sole entrance 
to the recognized profession shall be by the turnstile of the Insti- 
tute, The result would be to admit not men of art alone, but 
to afford adinission to a motley group of speculating builders, 
quantity computers, auctioneers, agents for cee bouses; and 
surveyors curious about dilapidations, ancient lights, &c., who 
in their ambition would consider the false appellation + Archi- 
tect’ an honour; and would strive, as if for wealth or virtue, 
to obtain a set or two of cabalistic capitals affixed to their 
surnames, 

The reason for the project has been carefully explained: it is 
benevolent, The public, it appears, are very ignorant of < 
¥ w 
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many of these Fellows of the Institute can draw perspective or 
can work in stone? ‘The Royal Institute provides a necessary 
loophole here, and ¢all itioncrs before 1875" have 





an examination to be employed ? OF younger men 
we may have hope; they are not yet well known to be 

Why should not these younger men, as they accumulate, 

amine to examine and perhaps eject their uncertificated seniors, 
as those who by the regulations of the Institute are not to be 
entrusted with the work of building? 

All this serves to show how ineffective is the Institute a8 
tection for the public, But again, ‘a candidate who cafes 
entered into practice ’—such is the absurd expression— since 
1875, and before 1885, may submit the working drawings of 
any building erected from his design and under bis superin« 
edibles, talthMecdrawiig of wu building,iitiliskia 
and a sheet of ornament.” That is to say,/a jobber, of whatever 
kind, who has an opportunity to build, may bire a draughtsman 
to make working drawings, or to copy them, and these would 
be accepted as entirely professional, The *drawing 5 ine 
spective’ and the ‘sheet of ornament’ may also be vis 
ee Who would be too curious about the authenticity 
of drawings that an architect of seven yeurs’ practice might 
Caubmie’? And is it to be wondered at that the élite of the 
more conscientious architectural artists, young and old, are 
quiting or repudiating this pretentious Royal Institute of 

ih Architects? a4 

‘The meaning therefore is that ‘architects, whe may be: 
body that can ‘@ short examination on a set of subjects 
of no tee at all to builders, and which, when not actual; 
fessional, are below the level and ability of manyis 
Board child, would be admitted to impose their teowaciey 
apon the public; a diploma of the Institute being aac 
certificate of architectural absurdity. It would thus seem 
the true object of this double loopbole is to admit a fair pro- 
portion of doll men into the Institute, to serve ae a mere 
platform for a class of people who in such associations become 
Prominent as talkers; men who may be sometimes taken 
scriously by their taciturn supporters, and are mostly thus 
mistaken by themselves, An Act of Parliament would be = sort 

of 
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are two of them :—t1. Explain, and illustrate Naty sketches, the 
following terms :—* Amphiprostyle,” * At 
*Brattishing,” “Crenelle,” che 





cabanas of Tralles, 
‘Amofo di Cambio, Mtoe at i Canterbary, B ramante, J 
eis John Thorpe.” As well examine candidates rhein tnis~ 

work upon the names of Hebrew sacrificial implements, 
the eae in Leviticus, Meteorology, or on the 
names and gencalogies of Tornelitiab Kings. No answer 
is of any value to an architect, or would in the least secure 
the pablic from professional imposture. For men of leisure 
useioas such as these may be amusing; but the men of 
—— architectural ability might never answer one of them, 

Jeed the Institute proceeds to say that ‘Candidates are not 





expected to answer all the questions,’ amounting to about 
seventy, besides sketches and drawings, ‘but are to attempt at 
least three of the General Questions,’ of which we have just 
two, The more intelligent artistic members of ‘the 
cee eae know that these examinations are but a delusion, 
sense an imposition, whose true object is to 
ae a piaictite of importance to their Institate by thus in= 
flicting a ridiculous and needless task upon the inexperienced: 
young men who annually seek to enter their m prefeanaeast 
and whose friends aro mystified by this nonsensical 
frothy sciolism. If wise nts wish to make a mle 
arebitect, they should rape Institute entirely, First give 
him tools; and then @ picce of stone or wood to try his hand 
If he succeeds, then place him in the of a 
contractor, where he may both seo and learn all kinds of work, 
and may have practice of the most improving kind. Become a 
finished. hand, and baving exercised his brain with moderate 
reading and with ample thought, and being well conducted and 
trustworthy, accidents apart, he will not wait for opportunity ; 
he will ed sought for, urgently; and ere he reaches twe 
ra opaatad will be be be in fall command, but he will have a school 
ern of his own, who, happy in their work, will pity the 
fellows who bad lost themselves in that great cavern of 
ir whose entrance is the Royal Institute of British 
tects. . 
The respective methods of the medieval workin, 
and the modern draughtsman are now ieee ly lustrated: 
at St. Mary's, Oxford. There the spire was built GOO years. 
go; 
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mere man of business may, with little difficulty, pass them, and 
obtain the coveted distinction, charming to the man of 
of a stray proportion of the alphabet upon his business card ; 
which, by the undiscerning public, may be taken as an evidence 
or sigan of architectural capability. A wandering builder, with 
an eye exclusively to profit; an inferior draughtsman’s clerk ; a 
little tradesman in a market town, at times an auctioneer; the 
© of a registry for letting houses, or a ‘ professor’ of house 
drains and sanitation, if in any way he build the merest cottage, 
could by means of some small, very useless knowledge, gain 
admission to the Institute; and, by assiduous attendance, 
manifest incapnbles attain distinction there. What would 
be thought of any College, say of Surgeons, with examinations 
so delusive and unpractical that butchers, hairdressers, and 
undertakers might with ease prepere for them, and yet remain 
incapable of suger 5 and that these ‘men of business’ bei: 
members, even Fellows, of the College, should conduet o 
regulate examinations, to the entire professional neglect of 
manual discipline and art in surgery? 
‘Till very recently there had been at St. Alban’s Abbey Church 
a three-light decorated window of surpassing excellence; na 
near perfection in its outline and proportions, tracery, and 
practical details as any window of the medieval period, The 
artisan who made it, if examined, would have failed entirely at 
the Institute ; he could not have ‘attempted,’ even, any * general 
question.’ We supply an illustration of the work that this 
unqualified sappone yeckatlooer could actually do. Beside it 
we have pl the lately-substituted modern window, made 
from a ‘design” by one who could have answered every ques 
tion at the Institute, and as many more as might be offered ; 
who, though not in the profession, is an enthusiast in architec- 
ture and construction. Here the professional method, in per- 
fection a8 3 graphic work, may be compared with the 
taneous, artistic handicraft of uncertificated masons, 
in the medieval window the proportion of the tracery to the 
lower lights bas been most gracefully adjusted by the i 
heads springing much below the impost of the outer arch. ‘The 
cusping of lights is small and flat, and the tracery is formed 
of circles, entire or segmentary, whose apertures become the 
expressive features of the window ; while the outer lines of enrve 
sugpett constructive equilibrium. The chief mouldings are so 
moderately raised above the glass that all the forms are well 
discerned ; the shadows are all delicate, and nothing interrupts 
or mars the general effect of the design, 
‘The draughtsman’s window, on the other hand, has no such 
graceful 


eS =a 
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acceptable true architect, or that of the designer only, impotent 
in handicraft ? 

To go back into history ; for about a ct bedons hi) 
from 153 


a century, 
5 to 1859, a nobleman of gs Sens but of no 
ay at all in architecture, was ¢! ident of the, not 


El foroep of British Architects. Then came a gentle~ 
culture and of sympathetic power, bewitched, and almost 

lysed, however, by the businesslike Profession,” Hix ora 
rar office, at the Bank of England, picturesque, refined 





ing to a most pers Smee tee in 
ae stone. The personal attention given by Cockerell 
to the details of his work would, had he been an artisan, have 
rained him to a very high position in the history of atchiteetare, 
His unwearied ip weed in carrying out the y' 
Elmes's beautiful St. George’s Hall at Live sesh wan ne fin 
mere ‘business’ undertaking; but resulted 
generosity of mind, In true artistic feeling, in tah ake cha- 
racter, in simple yet distinguished manners, and in 
self-devotion to his work, not one of his successors 
‘hed the first professional President of the Institutes = 
with his scenic drawings of Renaissance works, as ws 
his own attractive personality, so charmed the Royal ‘nadia 
students fifty years He 
Acthe anh a young man in the office of an * architmet 
of eminence’ bad al advice. ‘Don't trouble yourself 
about “art” and all that nonsense, but contrive to get your 
finger into every City job, as I do; and you will 
We have reduced the emphasis. The man was a 4 
business-like and astute; and he became the third, an 
peculiarly characteristic, ‘President of the Institute of British 
Architects. He had not ‘troubled about art’; he bad, pear 
his salaried, clerkly source of inspiration, otherwise his 
ghost, well known and palpable. No one who knew the archi~ 
tect and anything of Pei, examining the new 
Exchange, would be at all deceived by the reputed ani 
of the design. * The architect’ could | no more rae done it than 
he could have wrought the masons’ work. His real « work” 
ig the dull, dreary building at Mill Hill, Sue chee peal 
and 
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incapacity, even asa ido-architectural pattern-maker ; there~ 
fore, as the man of etihcon heal ences commercially suceess~ 
ful, the admiring Royal Institute of British Architects, in its 
ional and business spirit, cordially ndopted him ae their 
hed representative; and made him still more ob- 

viously absurd by their peculiar preference. 

pearnont and essential clement of art is touch; by touch 
all art is gained, and by ideas art develops. The tree artisan 
has learnt the manual alphabet of ort; and thus can write bis 
own artistic Janguage, with abundant suitable 
homely or pootic, in his work. The method of the 
Institute excludes all this; it deals with imitations i 
though at times a trash, that is mistaken for ori i 
because it has no meaning, ee ee jess substitute. On 
homely art, the prictice of the on their freeholds, 
without drawings other than egrets the noble building 
utterance of medieval times and of all time is founded. At 
the Renaissance building work became theatrical, not homely 
or vernacular; the designs were imitative, not spontaneous ; 
ornamental, not expressive ; they were all imputed and ation 
and never emanated from the work. To despair of a 
vernacular in architectare is absurd ; since no true building art 
is other than vernacular. An imitation may be perfect 
way, which proves its error; it has limits, But true art ie 
never t; it is always in development, and inco: 

Our modern imitators when they do their best can but anes 
their end has come, their last attempt has failed, and they 
not developed art. 

A whole city built with care in the scholastic, classic method 
of professional designs, the imitative outcome of examinations 
at the Royal Lastitute, would be, from endless rej of its 
lifeless details, utterly revolting, and insufferably dull. Bat 
workmen practically trained in a vernneular, artistic mode, 
familiar to the public, would develop constant novelty and 
endless beauty by adapting their details and architectural com- 
binations to the needs of each advancing epoch, and of ever; 
individual building. Thus stagnation, lifeless imitation, 
monotony would be Nie and no Royal Institute of 
drawing masters would be ible. During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, though architectural designs were 
formed on classic or Italian reminiscences, the workmen still 
had, in the details and direction of most buildings, much to say 
and do, Sir Christopher Wren was more indebted to his work= 
men than to drawing clerks for what is most enjoyable nese 
out his works; et many houses of that period, now 


fashioned, 
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church, imagine, without due consideration, that their admirn- 
tion is ecclesiastical religious feeling. But what influenced 
Wetter most wes either senctty nar yet antiquity, but sym- 
pathy, althoug! aps unrecognized, with the great woe 
saat shi Wlollt Bacartifieateds built the church; and as they 
built designed it, Their great work was a direct expressi 

of their own poetic aptitude and artisan delight; and Webster 





felt its overpowering influence. 

‘Though art is in its origin and sentiment the workman's jor, 
that helps to lighten his life’s burden, and that lends a charm 
to the monotony of toil,’ it will become, according to the worth 
and character of cach beholder, a delight to all mankind. Some 
may admire with mere astonishment and wonder, but some also 
with discernment and intelligence; and in our day, a8 we #0 
happily discover in the volume now before us, others can delight 
inart with humansympathy. These Iatter only can immediately 
appreciate true art; instinctively they feel it, cre deliberate 
discernment has its opportunity. Most men and women of our 
time are charmed with ornament and cleverness; their bappi- 
ness, or rather their enjoyment, is of an inferior kind, not 
founded on a generous appreciation of humanity in its Patee: 
moods or noblest demonstrations, but on a mere display of 
opulence and sensual prettiness; aa if a spangled and be} 
Dallerina should assume precedence of a Beatrice or Imogen. 
Most modern ornamental work is therefore inartistic, and is used 
by Fellows of the Institute and others, quite commercially, as» 
sufficient and attractive substitute for art, On this base substi- 
tute, agai founded the distinctly business-like ‘ profession 
of an architect,” 

Oar inodern buildings, consequently, are not art at all, but 
only artifice. They may contain some artist's work, as in the 
Gibbons! carvings at St. Paul's; but almost universally they are 
merely calculated to mislead the undiscerning. 

England the professional expenditure on country = and- 
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architecture that do credit to their several composers, Somerset 
House bas one pecliar element that later buildings lack; it 
looks as if designed Reem? for the sntisfaction of the: 

man who compiled it has no appearance of the s! 


care to gratify a mob, or a committee, ‘The composer had self— 
confidence; and popularity and prettiness were not to be the 
gauge of his succossful work, He evidently did his best to 

bimsclf; and so bis building has the dignity that comes: 
of singleness of purpose. Still, the work is harsh and cheerless, 
fitter for a prison than for comfortable usc. It is without 
amenity, except perhaps in portions of the Strand and river 








fronts; and it suggests mere quarrying and mechanics, in 

Way quite inconsistent with imaginative charm, amd 

human effort. Thus these chilling elevations need a 
of perennial climbing plants, with flowers on the window-sills; 
associated objects tending to enjoyment and delight. The 
een hes a may desert, Were it made a Iawn and po 

len, what a pleasure it might be to dail; 

ae igh ly passengers along 
When, many years ago, King's College was about to be 
erected in immediate contact with Sir William Chambers’s 
scholarly Italian work, Sir Robert Peel gave, in the House 
of 
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Such Grecian colonnades are wholly out of place in London ¢ 
and, still further north, these forms, depending for their due 
effect on bright habitual sunshine, are particularly inconsistent, 
‘The constructions on the Mound at Eoin burgh are not real, 
unsophisticated architecture, they are bastard seiolism done in 
stone. Art is cntirely wanting; there is nothing but a fnshion~ 
able work of imitation, done to gain the tui almiration of 
that class of people who sre wholly ignorant of tho art thus 
travestied, but who are more admiring, possibly, because of 
their defective knowledge, 

After Greek purism there came another period of imitative 
renaissance Italian architecture, just coeval with a ing, 
mucetisdienl yottente(ot medieval art. According to the 
method, ious palaces at Florence, Rome, Venice were, 
with modulations, reproduced im several buildings in the west 
of London, and elsewhere throughout the country; and they 
made a show, The earliest imitations were decidedly the Le 
because they were the closest copies; and the Famese 
Pandolfini palaces were smoothly juced in small, to suit 
our size of rooms and buildings. The fenestral method, and 
the arcarled forms of Venice, were adopted as the fashion; and 
they have been vulgarized by ‘botchers” throughout England, 
until farther saan anems to be impossible. Yet never 
ns the Royal Institute of British Architects denounced this 
infinite corruption. Its own members are indeed the chief 
promoters of the mischief, which they studiously ‘ design.” 

in, though in the so-called medieval archi revival 
nothing wat revived, all things available were imitated. It was 
amusing to observe how, as cach old building was discovered 
by the illustrators, it was promptly seized to serve as a 
‘design’ by some accomplished imitator; how again, when 
almost every ancient English work of art had been thus” 
curiously Die ery an imitative mixture of Venctian Gothie 
with our Early English forms supplied a new material for the 
manufneture of designs, This architectural hybrid was quite 

of artistic worth. The Museum building, near the 
at Oxford, showed its impotence ; and in the Hyde Park shrine, 
a have a most elaborate exhibition of its failure ns a means 

art. 





is the deadly architectural plaga by which, 





was instinct with the vitality and the poetic power of pear | 

artisans, it was, generally by some member of the Royal Institute, 

and with much obtrusive care, destroyed. In London there have 
been, 
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contrast and gradation of bright sunshine and deep shade can 
architectural effects be gained. The ampler, therefore, the 
potentiality of light, the more effective and more charming can 
the work be made, 

Bat then the light itself must be employed, just as the stone 
is used, artistically, and with appropriate volume and variety. 
A izaies| is cut deep to get contmsted light and shade; it is 
made round or open to obtain a delicate gradation of these 
local tones. And the old workman, ever present at the build- 
ing, thus invented, rather than designed, the Early English 
mouldings that we all admire, But if, as sometimes happens in 
interiors, the lights cross one another, the poctic Isbour of the 
workman may be neutralized ; its suitable effects may fail, from 
want of shadow. In such cases deep stained glass may 
be of real architectural value, 

‘Thus, in the transepts of an Abbey or Cathedral Church, the 
flood of light from every side might leave no shade; and all 
the details of the stonework might be unrelieved, tame and 
monotonous, But with the windows of one front toned down 
judiciously with coloured plese, the light from the end windows 
of the other transept would be made effective right across the 
church; and forms and details would be emphasized in an 
artistic way. There would be the appropriate chiaroscuro, 
which in painting is well recognized, but which in architecture 
is too oftcn overlooked, This shows how needful is trained 
architectural experience and observation at the building; so 
entirely different from the inartistic, clerkly method of pro- 
fessional control, on which the Royal Institute of British 
Architects relies, when even seeking to conduct examinations 

Apsidal and square east ends of churches may need coloured 
glass in certain windows as a blind. At Westminster, to those 
who do not understand these things, the stained glass in the 
east triforium may appear absurdly placed ; so distant as to be 
but little valued. Were it removed, however, its great mse 
would be immediately evident ; the apse would be obscured by 
an excess of concentrated and contmsted light. But, on the 
other hand, additional deep-toned, memorial glass has been of 
lato inserted in the windows, to the increasing obscuration, even 
to the effective architectural annibilation, of the church. The 
public, wholly ignorant of architectural art, the dilettanti and 
the clergy, still more dangerous with their little knowledge, have, 
it seems, assumed that since stained glass appears in varioms 
Gothic windows, therefore all such windows should be filled 
with coloured glass, with no regard at all to the elaborated 
architecture of the building, 
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to modern architectural practice as exhibited in works which 
illustrate that test and intee of business apti artistic 
er, and’ professional intelligence, the Royal Institate of 
Bash Architects. No unfair selection will be made, nor is 
there in our critical remarks upon contemy works or 
institutions the least personal tion. Weare dealing with 
4 public Institute, its works and ite proposals, and we wish 





A NATURAL HISTORY CATIEDNAL YnoxT. A TOY MUEEUM, 


to give the public an unbiassed statement of their interest in 
the matter. 

Recently, a stoneware manufacture, a mechanical and 
moulded substitute for art, in constant repetition throughout 
whole building, and apparently in many Aaa te been 
much employed. It is of a nauseous reddish-yellow tint, the 
most revolting in a mass that could have been produced. At 
Holborn Bars there is a hard, metallic-looking specimen of 

ornament, and at St, Paul's School, Hammersmith, there 
is another; but at South Kensington, the new Museum of 
Natural History is perhaps the hago Lonloa wank aaa 


a 
—— 
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It may be snid that since this is a public building it should 
be in some way ornamental; ond that public build should 
be treated with distinction, Certainly; and with inetio 
of the highest kind, with common sense; and, if attainable, 
with true a esting: Boe in this Museum we have ao 
tectaral ness; though in these respects it ia 
the main attractive aa appropriate to many 5 baetae 
Most men, at the present time of architectural obscuration, 
are unable to distinguish art from ‘ornament’; and would 
insist that ornament, however made, is to their ‘ taste,’ and must 
be art. And herein lies our reason for the present critical 
remarks; the public need some independent information om 
the matter. 

Thus the whole of this decorative work is waste; and balf 
the wallin, plac i nasiens, expaniliiane, Ty acts as an obstrace 
tion to the user of the ding ; light and clreslaslaa aes 
impeded. For a muscum a high light and ty of it is 
eel need; but here Sha winew beads Picrelied with a 
conrse substitute for tracery just where a plain square window 
is required. If the broad window jambs, the arches, and the 

within the outer line of moulding were entirely 
away, the work would look quite rich enough; and, with the 
openings filled with metal frames and glass, the building would 
ox) itself as the great show-place that it is, 

deficiency of light in proper distribution is continued on 
the upper staircase; and the cloud that overhangs Sir Joseph 
Banks is really disrespectful. On each lateral corridor are 
placed some little cases for the very smallest birds; and if a 
critical beholder will compare the height and costliness of this 
compartment of the building with the size and weight of the 
exhibits there, he may be led to undexstand how difficult it is to 
get appropriate public buildings for our various collections, This 
is the way in which the architectural profession, 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, may waste the money 
of the public in sham art and gross absurdity. To sce these 
hirds of Paradise pure daylight is desired ; but here we have the 
windows, large enough just where there is the least to show, com~ 
pletely filled with common parti-coloured glass, not fit for a con 
venticle. Even in the attics there is want of light below, 
the specimens; while this obscurity is emphasized Wye bright 
light upon the plastering of the skylight walls. the front. 
galleries, what most catches the attention is the long obtrusire= 
ceiling, not the overshadowed specimens below, contrast 
of a huge and empty staircase leading to these wretched crypt== 
is most effective in its own preposterous way. 
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and for this favournble character alone, and its so 

position, it has been selected. It is not the reputed peste 
no dovbt an able man, that isto blame; but the cotire severance 
of the public from domestic architectural practice and 

ence, and the delusive system represented by the Royal 

of British Architects, that are evidently wrong. 

And how should it be otherwise? All architectural art is 
founded, like all literature, upon the homely language of the 
people. If the people have no language, then af course there 
can be no ¢: ion; and in England all the people, now, are 
architecturally inarticulate. They have no language, and 
can express nothing, ne a “defined idens, All the, 
tecture that eye see, and think that they admire, is but the 
merest toy to them; a bauble fit to amuse their undeveloped: 
ae "Dose “Siok of understanding, their delight in orna- 

leet of all Propel are worse than say 

Pm Soe tribes Srey homely and vernacular ex} 
art, Amang us a few people in Hes generation have 
knowledge, and are ote about the dates of different 
or languages of architecture ; but are wholly inexpressive in the 
Janguages Saasires. ‘They may imitate the manner of them 
but the progressi each, that would enable those who 
ie ue 8s einen phraseology and sentiment to, 
ly changing needs of civilized communities, is 

eae wanting, most acenrate and finished imitation 
is indeed a yery okie of despnir; there is no in it, no 
tive power, no develoy ae Tt may have mp bat 











examininy va Reet Institute is really conversant alee necros 
logics and tombstones, not about artistic life. The result to 
these certificated members is already manifest ; their minds are 
lowered to the level of their occupation, What can be more dull. 
and hopeless than the lectures of an architectural professor; who 
himself is tho result and sign of the decay and decadence of art? 
His very title is ridiculous. Imagine Phidias or 
Libergier or Rembrandt, listening to, or possibly delivering 
lectures, and neglecting manual EE | the absurdity: 
of ereidliectavale “professors” becomes evident enough. ‘They are 
indeed in aptitude below professore of pee who at 
Jeast are artists in their own destructive wens but architectural 
professors are, by their own inconsistency of name and practice, 
obvious artistic shams. 

With all their constant, vast elaboration of wae is the 
English people seem to be inferior architectur oe 


with the fantartracie delusion that they are or are "ecei 
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matter fully to the educated public? They must know how 
disappointing all the outlay is that has been annually made, 
withia their reaper in the work of architecture, i 
private, and palatial; bow noblemen have built, en! 
and altered country seats and urban houses, and the result in 
almost every case has been but some variety of architectural 
extravagance that tends to make the accupant, particularly if 
he paid for it, ridicalous, The cool audacity with which 
designers of these things proceed is melancholy evidence of the 
amazing ignorance of their employers; so that the general 
effect is taking tw the uninitiated, there is no concern about 
the real merit of the work. 

Of this there are abundant illustrations bere, both in the 
provinces and the metropolis. Bot to prerent continuous 





uy 
illusory. Those who understand the matter know that the 
imposing pile is a contemptible imposture; that it is archi 
tecture only as o clever and symmetrical display of various | 
lacards or advertisements upon a wall might ie accounted: 
iterature. These vulgar and incongraous elevations are in-~ | 
tended for the amusement of a public who can easily admire, 
but who have neither architectural knowledge nor the mi 
energy with which to analyse and ly appraise the work, 
It will in time be found that the mistake has been to give to a 
theatrical design, a draughtsman’s trivial yot presumy 
fancy, the expenditure and permanence of monumental stone. 
Inevitably, as true ‘im roachet the uneducated elasscs of 
all ranks, they will perceive the real character of the display; 
and it may serve them as a most efficient and continues 
warning. 

In the metropolis, and throughout England some two 
centuries ago, the houses of the better class were for the most 
part built and planned for the convenience of the cane in 
p ion to his means. The occupicr was presumably the 
owner; he acquired sufficient width of land on which to build 
proper house, and he deliberately made it fit to live im, in 
accordance with the simple custom of the times. The rooms 
were spacious, as their name implies; the stairs were broad, 
and easy of ascent; and the wide entrance-hall was a fit intto— 

duction — 
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suited to arouse the admiring wonder and to excite the en 
of ambitious opulence. Compared with houses built 
quarters of a century before, in Russell Square 
wealthy neighbourhoods, these mansions show a great 
of dignity and worthiness. They are elaborate man: 

poor sufferers who inhabit them are there to make a 
are, it seems, the least important incident about 
The houses have no amplitude of width; and the mi 
confined and narrow, are but step-ladders in 
costliness and ornament expended on the bui RP 

Those who live in London, and particularly those 
always have lived there, are apt to take the circumstances and 
condition of the place as normal, not exceptional; and 
regard the town as an extremely large bot very natural 
for housing on increasing aggregate of men of trade. 
sidering it only as a plnoe for shops and lodgings, and observing 
only their own little corner of the seeming endlese town, they 
never notice what it isin London that has beer for i 
stifling art, and hindering the dignified and ample housing of 
all classes of the people. 

Popular, indigenons, and living art of every kind is founded 
om, or correlated with, vernacular domestic architecture; and 
house building, in a true artistic sense, is never possible on 
leasehold tenure. On consideration, the idca of such a 
bility is felt at once to be absurd; and asa fact, and owing to 
oar individual lackland state, the art docs not exist among as 
Art that would be truly national, pervading, cherished, and 
accepted by all classes of society, must be a founded on 
some universal popular requirement; and the chief, most digui- 
fied ment of families is certainly a house. If houses are 
again habitually provided by their occupying owners, then, is 
the building of them under the combined direction of the master 
workmen, will be a new development of art that will be 
constant and progressive. Public architectural knowledge will 
again be universal; public criticism will be prompt, discern- 
ing, and intelligent; and a new, systematic architectural 
tango floxible and copious for erary need, will be do’ 
ant pad to the growing wants and higher culture 
classes of society. 

Tt has rehay been said that the artistic workman's archi- 
tectural mastery rests on ‘the scantiest of evidence! The 
staternent is an evidence of very scanty information. As has 
been fully shown in this Review," the evidence is overwhelm= 


* ‘Quarterly Roriow, April 1872 and October 1874, 
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monumental works, cathedrals, public galleries, tomba, and 
baths, tawn-halls, and sennte-houses, till their minds appear 
almost incapable of ordinary work; and so the years roll by 
while they are waiting foremployment, Were they togiveupall 
this dreaming, and become proficient with the tools, tl at 
immediately make themselves wue artists in the various works 
of architecture; and, instead of spending their best years of life 
in waiting on a sham and pitiful profession, they would find « 
now and permament delight in building, ‘Their whole course 
and sentiment of life would be immediately changed ; and they 
would have the solace of abundant happiness in works of 
architectural creation. Furthermore, our young men of acute 
and lively genius, seeking to be real architects, should bear in 
mind the declaration of Sir Gilbert Soott respecting those who are 
their present seniors at the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
her should determine that the ill proportion of unworthiness 
shall be transposed ; and that they, five-sixths of them at least, 
will make themselves efficient artisans. They then might seek 
the aid of our Essayists as their lenders and advisers; and thus 
founding a new school of practical artistic building work, with- 
out aspiring to senate-houses and cathedrals, they might begin 
by personally making modest cottages, and houses for the 
IU these humble worke are thoroughly well done, with suck 
improvement as intelligence should always make on what has 
ay before, the men who thus have sought the lowest place in 
uilding art will quickly be invoked to go up higher; and the 
architectural artistic life of England will begin anew. 
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UGH is the inscription encircling the monument which was 
disclosed to view in the Cathedral Chorch of Durham on 
‘Thursday, the twenticth day of October Inst, when, in the 
of the Lord Chancellor of England, the Archbishop of 
Province, the Bishop of the Diocese, the Speaker of the 

of Commons, and a large congregation of dignitaries and 


“a 




















um Bishop Lightfoot. 


commoners of all classes, lay as well as clerical, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county unveiled the otter of the late Bishop 
Lightfoot, The monument itself is to be in every way 
worthy of the place near the sanctuary which has beer’ 
to it, of the great prelate whom it commemorates, and of the 
great artists who devoted to it of their best. Sir Edgar Boehm 
Imown to have worked at the model in the last bours of bis 
life, and Mr. Gilbert has generously completed the unfinished 
task with « result which reflects honour alike on bis master and 
on himself. It is not, however, with the monument but with the 
thoughts which the inscription suggests that we se to deal, 
It is snid to bave come from the hand of eet Lightfoor's 


weloorme 

such a brief sketch as the limits of an article can afford will not 
be unwelcome, We shall find the chicf lines of this sketeh in 
the Bishop's works ; but letus look fora moment at the bay who 
was father to the man, 

Joseph Barber Lightfoot was the younger son of Mr. John 
Jackson Lightfoot, a Liverpool accountant, and was bom at bis 
father's house, 84, Duke Street, in that city, on April 18th, 
1828. His mother was a sister of Mr. John Vincent Barber, 
Birmingham artist of considerable repute, who: had marsieil ie 
only daughter of Zaccheus Walker, eldest son of the * wonderful? 
Walker of Scathwaite, who is immortalised in Wordsworth’s _ 
‘Excursion.’ Of the three other children an elder brother 
became s good Cambridge scholar, and was for many years 
Master of the Grammar School at Basingstoke. The younger 
brother was indebted to him for many acts of kindness which 
removed difficulties from his early course. One sister was 
married to the Rov, William Harrison of Pontesbury, and left 
an only son, who is a curate in the Diocese of Durham. The 
other survives, and is the only Lightfoot of this family now 
remaining, It has been not unnatural to seck to establish & | 
connexion between this family and that of Dr. John Lightfoot, — 
the seventeenth-century theologian and Hebroist, but is, 
we believe, no true ground for doing so. 

‘The young ‘Joe,’ as be wns familiarly called at home and at 
school, was a delicate lad, and was privately educated until be — 
was about thirteen. His first year of school life was under the 

care 


all 
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during those lessons, Ihave heard many great speakors and 
since, but I do not recollect anything comparable in = 





‘ Hesitation in ll its forma was alion nlike to hie taftirg eat 
his principlos, Whon I wrote to him, stating my intention of taking 
Caples peeeegemte peer 
ministry 1o follow out, he replied charscteristically, i 
mo " to decide at once : at once to aoek a curacy or a mastership,” if T 
looked to prac! work in githor line; “at once to begin to road 

T looked to theology; for,” ho aided, * Virtus 








Such was the master who sent from a comparatively small and 
pedetingelihed: school five Senior Classics and eight Fellows of 
his own beloved Trinity in # period of nine years, and of whose 
thirteen First Class-men twelve became cl men. Such werethe = 
powers which in master and in il moulded and 1) | 
ce ife influenced the euaKeer orl the work of stn estes 

ightfoot. 

‘he Cambridge life commenced in October 1847, when 
Lightfoot went up to Trinity and was placed on Thompson’s— 
(the late Master) side, From the end of his first year b= 
read with his old schoolfellow Westcott, who had preceded 
him to Trinity, and was Senior Classic in 1848. He obtained 
a Trinity scholarship in 1849; and though he fs sald to have: 
been some way behind in the University scholarly examina— 

levelopment: 
of power placed him casily first in the Tripos, and men talked 








Senior 
th wrangler and first 
pot Trinity came natarall 
in the following year, and the Norrisian Prize, was gnined) i 
1853, Te was gained but not claimed, for with characteristice 
modesty he was dissatisfied with an casay which the examiners 
had decided to be first, and he never fulfilled the condition of 
publishing it, In 1854 the young Fellow was ordained by hie 
old master, Dr. Prince Lee, who had now beonne Bishop of 








* Tid, *Momoriol Notes, pp. 40, 41. 
Manchester, 
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volume contains articles from the same hand on * They that are 

of Cwsar’s Household,’ * *On some aan and obscure Pas- 

sages in the Helena of Euripides! t ‘On the Long Walls 

colEpisdes of Gc Ponl"§, ‘Theor cerrcoo of te fou ies 
sth eS: EXEKCLICS ce 

in the Grst raiiciote of hie full and free iafeugsh aug 


—inscriptions, MSS., to —the minute acquaintance 
with Mie etare of the sul sie foreign as well as English, 
the exact scholarship present everywhere and felt especial; 

in emendations of texts, the firm grasp of the laws of 

and the laws of mind, the wide outlook on the whole the 
very choice of the subjects, at once recall the school-room at 
Birmingham, and foreshadow the magna of the life, He 
is already entering on the field in which he is to gain suck 
marked eminence. Qualis fuerit autiquit investigator, eoan= 
gelii interpres—cren these works do testify, 

‘The ease with which the writer passes in these articles from 
one subject to another, from a review of commentaries on 
St, Paul's Epistles to an emendation of the text of Buri 
from an investigation of the meaning of *Cwsar's Low id’ to 
the position of the ‘Long Walls at Athens,’ represents the work 
of the Senior Classic and Private Tutor, who at the same time, 
in the spirit of his own early lessons, regards the New Testament 
as the goal of all his studies. These articles created so pre 
found an impression in the University that when = ‘ 
occurred in the Hulsean Professorship of Divinity in 1 
many of Mr. Lightfoot’s friends earnestly hoped that he might 
be appointed to the Chair, He consented at their entreaty to 
become a candidate, but he folt it was natural that one who, as 
he modesily snid, had done much more for the interpretation of 
the New Testament than himself should be selected. At the 
same time the decision seemed to him to bring with it another 
decision. The time had come for his studies to concentrate and 
shape themsclyes in a definite form, The Orestean trilogy of 
ZBschylos had fascinated him as it has fascinated many great 
minds, He resolved that night to edit it. Some progress was 





* Vol. lv. pp. 87-79, + This pp. 258-180, 
$ Td. pp. 201-302. § Thiel pp. 107-100, 
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lectures was the Gospel according to St. John, and be for some 
time thought of publishing an edition of this Gospel, an 
intention which he abandoned only when he found it was 
entertained by one whom he considered more competent to 
carry it into effect. 
But in the beginning of the re ane that is within foor 
years of bis oppointment to the Professorship, Dr. Lightfoot 
iblished his Waition of ‘St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians” 
aes years before he had intimated in the article on * Recent 
jitions of St. Paul's Epistles," not only where previous 
editors had Meta failed, both in design and in execution, bat 
also where they had succeeded, and he thus incidentally discloses 
what in bis own view an edition of St. Paul's Epistles should be. 
When the man who had sketched this ideal of a comment 
and had been afterwards appointed to the Hulsean Peso 
and had delivered courses of lectures which filled the lecture 
rooms to overflowing, announced his intention to publish ta 
complete edition of St. Paul's Epistles,’ and issued the first 
instalment of the work, the attention of Biblical students was 
naturally aroused, and very high expectations were 
formed. We venture to think that no expectation was < 
which has not been more than fully realized. The complete 
pas of the edition has not, indeed, been carried out. It was 
the first stated conditionally— if my plan is ever carried 
out’—and it was so arranged that each part should be conn 
in itself We are glad to be able to from hints: 
have from time to time reached the public ear, that a 
ion of the whole field was covered by Dr. Lig! 
bours, and that some of the MSS, which are in the care of 
his literary executors will in due course be published ; for even 
if they are only posthumous fragments, the student of St, Paul's 
Epistles will thankfully welcome them. But the editor's final 
Preparation for the press was given to three volumes onl 
the ‘Galatians,’ which in 1865, the * Philippians” in 
1868, the ‘Colossians and Philemon’ in 1875; and it is i 
these volumes that any claim to have filled the ideal 
which be bad himself set for the critic and commentator on 
St. Paul’s Epistles must ultimately rest. The verdict has been 
given, after most thorough examination, by the most competent 
Judges, and in the most definite form. As each of these 
volumes appeared it at once took, and has ever since maintained, 
a recognized position as the standard work on the subjeck 
Grammatical criticism, philological exegesis, historical presen- 











* ‘Journal of Philology? wt aupra, vel. iit pp. S121 
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Bishop Lightfoot. al 
‘tation, philosophical tion, are combined in them as they 
wore never combined, as they have not been since com- 


bined. They have furnished models for others, but they have 
themselves remained models, With the growth of knowledge 
im the future they may become obsolete, and some pupil may 
to excel his master; but the present shows no signs of 

this, and we =a safely predict that any greater commentary on 
Epistles of St. Paul will owe part of its greatness to the 
yolumes now before us. It is moreover remarkable as showing 
the folness of the editor's rarly knowledge, and the fixity of his 
te avails ree after eet of these volumes 
appeared in succession for now many years, they 
have undergone 4 material change. The essays Teed 
since the author's death, in the volume entitled ‘Dissertations 
on the Apostolic Age,’ are the essays of the early editions, In 
important change is Teiiotetsor Labthetesdtaa 

of the ‘Philippians’ it was assumed in the essay 
Christian Ministry,’ that the Syriac Version, edited 
: represented the original form of the Epistles of 
Later and more complete investigations of the 
of this father, led to the conviction that the shorter 
‘form is genuine, and that the Syriac is only an abridg- 
“An extract from the edition of ‘The Apostolic Fathers,” 
to which we shall prosently refer, is now addod, giving full 
feasons for the change of opinion, "Another full note does not, 
be express any change of opinion, but protests against 

7 of opinion which Dr. Lightfoot never held, and 

thich are inconsistent with a fair interpretation of his essay 
It is not easy to see how an essay which contained 

from the first such passages as these,— 

“The evidence for the carly and wide extension of opiscopacy 
Axia, the scene of St. John's latest Inbours, 


aire irrefrngablo ;'* 

*If the preceding investigation bo substantially correot, the throo- 
fold rainiatry can be traced to Apostolic direction ; and short of an 
‘tipress statement we can possess no bettor assurance of a Divine 
4ypointment or at least « Divine sanction,’ t— 

could be as in favour of the Presbyterian as op) 

to the Ep view of the Christian ministry. But it was 
‘natural controversialists should endeavour to support their 
‘arguments by the authority of co great o man; and as advocates 


it 


4 





if 


editicn; p. 214, lator edifivn, 
edition; y 267, Inter odition. Cf. ‘Dizscrtations oa tho 


G wil 





will always sclect their facts, we cannot think it is a matter of 
surprise that some of the statements have been used, 
even understood, in a sense which is o| to that of 
author. hee ecg dt be misunderstood if 
possible, and he should take care to make it i When 
the sixth edition of the * Phill * wos published, in 1881, 
the Preface contained the fol! explanation:— 

‘But on the other hand, while disclaimin, 5 

B thee veri sd 


opinions, I dexiro to disclaim tho representations 
‘whieh have eaten kes ose The 


P, I was ccrupulously anxious not to 
overstate the cyidence in caso; and it would seem thnt partial 
sol cron fying ciatoriant, Descupled yah have seemed 
‘undue proportions in the minds of some readers, who have emphasized 


them to the noglect of the gonoral drift of tho Essay.” 


subject. There is nothing new in them. ‘ir valuo is that 
they show distinctly what the author's opinion was and 

deen throughout ; and that they were collected by himself. 
His Trustecs have done good service in reprinting them bk 


Betwoen the date of the ‘Philippians’ (1868) and the 

* Colossians’ (1875) are to be placed ies first editions of the 
* St, Clement’ in 1869, and the HerisionaP the New Testament” 
in 
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‘as long as consciousness lasted, the * Clement” was constantly in 
his hands. ‘The second edition of the work was published after 
his death. It is not as complete as he would have made it, but, 
to use the language of another great teacher, who, if he writes 
from the same camp, writes also with falness of knowledge and 
exactitude of balanced judgment :— 

©... « In-spite of some gaps, the book was substantially finiahed 
before the eud came. He was happily allowed to treat of “ Clement the 
Doctor,” “Tgnatins the Martyr,” * Polycarp the Elder,” in a mannor 
answering to his own noble ident; and tho * Uomplete Baition of the 


The Bishop had also made considerable Progress with an 
edition of the ‘Apostolic Fathers,’ in one volame, which was 


Mae have been fortunate enough to sonare since the Bishop's 
eal 

But in the opinion of Dr. Lightfoot the ‘Ignatias” was the 
magnum of his patristic studies, and indeed of his life 
This, he tellsus, ‘ was the motive, and is the core, of the whale! | 
He was not unaware that in the prosecution of this work he wat 
necessarily breaking through another, and, as many thought, « 
still more important plan. 

“I havo boon reproached,’ ho writes, ¢ frionds for allowing 
myself to be diverted from tho Pelco dt liek of 
St. Paul's Bpistles; but the importance of the position seemed to xi 
to juutify the expenditure of much time and Inbour in = 
broach” not ini in “tho Houso of tho Lord" iteelf, but in 
immodiately outlying buildings,’ t 

Nor did he overrate the importance of the position, Tt was 
nothing less than the chief foundation of the Tiibingen school. 
To the disciples of Baur,’ as he expresses it in terms which sm 




















* Bishop Weateott, iu ‘ Clement,’ Prefatary Note, p. xis 
+ Preface, p. tx, q Mid, p, xv, ae 
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nor was he at the time a member of the Convocation of either 
Province ; but it is clear that from the first nomination of the 
ony he vel its a eee + Dr 
sistently loyal to es, and that he was realy 
to deford aE oni But while the advocates of the 
Revised Version are fully justified in claiming ne ‘i 's 
strong support, we cannot help thinking that if be and a small 
body of men of like giftsand like knowledge of English as well 
cf Gresk xa focmed tbo Coaspany oC) Reviens: eeaeeall 
now had a Version practically accepted by the Sage 
peoples. It is impossible to read the notes in fo 
editions of the Epistles of St. Paul without feeling that we are 
SF ge tas thas Yonae a ne Cee A aoe 
we believe that if Version is to gai "] 
will have to be again revised on stance pe i 
of the work of the Revisors of the Old Testament. If that | 
is ever attempted, the new Revisers will find no mare fitth 
words to sserees their principle than these which Mr, Li; 
wrote as early as 1857 :-— 

"If, then, the English of formor times speales moze plainly to the 
vate he 4 Sli reastein te cate to 

understanding, 81 wo lo wall to rotain it, 
Sirirney tev urdhalans ool eoaune Sugar oc 
because they would not generally be understood. * 


During the early years of the work of Revision Dr. Lightfoot 
was engaged also upon literary work of another kind. In 1874 
a writer, whose name has never been authoritatively di 40 
but is widely known, published a work entitled *Suyj 
Religion: an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation’ 
He professed to show that there is no miraculous element im 
Christianity ; that miracles are indeed antecedently cle ped 







that the evidence which is obtainable from the apostolic 

is not trastworthy ; and that the four capes have no 

warrant for their date and authorship. Many reasons 

to give the work an unmerited notoriety, the chief of them 
being its anonymity and the widely circulated but wholly 
Unwarranted rumour that the author was one of the most 
learned and venerable of the English prelates, Dr, Lightfoot 
was led to examine the work publicly not because of its merits 
or importance—he thought indeed * that its criticisms were too 
loose and pretentious, and too fall of errors, io Kode 
permanent effect’—but because ho ‘found that a cruel 
unjustifiable assault was made on a very dear friend to whom” 


* ‘Journal of Philology,” vol. ty. p. 108. 
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is the formal * Charge’ delivered to his clergy 5 ; bere, the address 
‘on some public or diocesan question whic! 
daily work. All are marked by the same characteristic 
The mattor very westigator, | 
principle is that of the Christian philosopher, the form is that 
of the artist in words.* 

But the four volumes of scrmons mentioned at the head of 
this article claim at least some words of notice. Arch! 
Tait, when walking with a friend one morning, 
*We have made Lightfoot a preacher ;” and, when er 
explain the process by whi such ‘preachers were mado, 
added, «WW Peitaretfetve the finest pulpit in the world to a 
man to whom God has given the power to use it, and 
expressed his conviction that better use of it had never been 
made, What Canon Lightfoot himself pera he of the oe 
portunity may be read in the dedication of ‘Ignatios + 
*To Henry Liddon, D.D., to whom God bas given 
special gifts as a Christian Preacher and matched the gifts with 
the opportunities, assigning to him his place, beneath the 
dome of St. Paul's, the centre of the world’s concourse’; and 
what use he made of it is to be seen in part in the volumes 
before us. We confess that they have taken us by and 
we think that our surprise will be shared by many who often 
heard Dr. Lightfoot preach and were fully impressed by his 
sermons. Very rarely have we known sermons which were 30° 
ee to hear prove 80 je better to read. We shall not quote 

them, because no quotations could uately represent 
them. We commend oe to any of panies whose 
hands to bave not fallen, as models of what sermons should 
be. They are learned, they are philosophical, they are wide 
in grasp and firm in trend ; but from first to last of these four” 
volumes there is not a passage which is technical, and not 
sentence which the ordinary render cannot understand. Their 
clearness satisfies the highest intellect, their deep pathos 

moves the humblest soul, 

Tt was of course obvious that a man of Dr, Lightfoot's 
remarkable gifts, and still more remarkable devotion in the 

® We havo not spose to attempt to fam « completa ma: ), but reference 
say also be suado ta artialos tn tho ‘JXeticnary of the 3 on Howat 

‘Thossloniane: bs tha ournal of Philology 1868.1. 98". 47,107, 1869 #1. 
20h. 1871 ‘il, 198; in the * Academy,’ 1869, Oct. $ wil Nov. 19, ou Ronin's 


, May 21, on ‘The Tot Ostaldyne of Hogosippaa 
Uae Mesto, Brigment al notes to tho one erate 
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Coptic Versions”: and » lecture 1 “Donne, th put Brenan” &* 
Preochers of the Buglish Church,’ 1877. * 
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principles and continued the atudies of bis earlier life in the 
rer work of the ecelerion rector. Ani hee 0, uae fuer 
wa» tettantor ace mente ita 
Dr. Shitioat was was consecrated in Westminster Abbey on 
se Mark's Day, 1879, and one sentence in the sermon, bean 
by Dr. Westcott, at once linked 
fires old ‘choolfellows and restated forthe Bishop then to sone 
secrated the principle which his own heart had dictated for the 
third of the ieee: exactly two years before, bd te iss 
or these things? was the preacher's ot Waseaiee 
question. The answer now given at ea nt been 
ven at St. Paul’s when Dr. Lightfoot occu) the inp ra 
r. Berson was consecrated to be the first 
*he who Inys down at the footstool of Ged nee successes and 
his failures, his hopes and his fears, bpp 
his weaknoss and his strength, his misgiy p and 
confidences—all that be is and all that bea . 
content to ieee thence just that which God shall eee 
The new Bi was cnthroned, the first instance of this 
coremony being Peaned otal Setiracaet on any of 
Durham since the enthronement of Bishop Trevor in 
and preached in his Cathedral Church on the Uth day of 
The first words strike at once the dominant note of his life:— 


ee ee ee nore, can you offer for him who 
ae ficiaee hr ae 
oad latest succonsor ee q a 





Sours ganna nmin ah nb 
purpose!” 

The same sormon indicates two of the immediate objects 
which the preacher set before himself. One is the division of 
the Diocese, the other is the duty of the Church in social and 
industrial questions.f 

In such devotion, such resolves, such stating and 
aaisg of principles passed the first day in the Diocese, 

days were forthwith devoted to carrying these 


* * Prom St 8 17, 18. 
t "Lenders in the brie nda tp 186, 165, 
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“In Memoriam? sketch inn college magazine signed 


J.B. 
will show how the Bishop looked upon his sons and pects 
and what manner of men they were :— 


as Sa woe ie hee sh el 
parochial appliances of any kind. Everything m built ap from 
the foundation. Only & todast etipond “or a kinglo onrate-ta-ahasg 
‘hod boon guarantocd. It was: to say Sie See 
at the cost of come inexperience, C—, who was | 


pany his friond as a voluntocr without remuneration, though bho 
Lm : 

T eae of this of I 
now. ‘Though doubtless the work there hastened hir 


“T cannot but regard this eplondid unselfishness as a chief corner- 
ast Meter ales alo ies lepre Sar oy . . Exoal- 

it ions wero gathered 3 rous donors came 
Tarpaed ite bored cihetege | aod eiahis, Gro, years aaa 
months from the time when they commenced their work in 
district, a large and seomly church Was finishod and consecrated,’ 


Arrangements having been made for a supply of living 
agents for the work of the Diocese, two heavy at once con- 
fronted the Bishop; the division of the Diocese, and the pro- 
vision of additional churches and mission-rooms. > 

The first of these he had inherited. As long ago as 1876 
Bishop Baring had submitied the question to bis Ruridecanal 
Chapters, and ‘the judgment was almost unanimous as to the 
advisableness of creating the See.’ A year Inter Mr. Thomas 
Hedley bequeathed the residue of his estate, from which some 

7,000/. was ultimately realized, as the nucleus of the 

fund. In 1878, the Act for the creation of the four Sees— 
Li |, Newcastle, Southwell, and Wakefield—was passed, 
and was characterised by Archbishop Tait as ‘ one of the greatest 
reforms by the Church of England since the Reforma- 
tion.’ Bishop Baring spoke for the last time in the House of 
Lords in favour of this measure, but he did not regard the New- 
castle scheme as one which was likely to be realized at an earls 
date, ‘The prospect of the accomplishment of this good 

is, I fear, far remote,’ he said in his Charge, which was delivered 
later in the same year. Soon after Bishop Lightfoot’s appoint- 
ment he had an interview with the Duke of Northumberland, 











of Bishop Lightfoot. 
with much suecess, by former Bishops, and siotahly, by Bishop 


5 

hop Lightfoot in the face, that in 
inrefeatnr ela Diocese the church accommodation was 
far from adequate to the needs of the people. The moasure of 
the people’s need was for him the measure of the Church's duty, 
and the Church's duty was the motive of 
diate action. He had learnt to the full both in school and in 
life tha Virtus im agendo constat, Cautious men pleaded 
ests fitobs weve bal but a0 hidg had pleasladl BAR cr 
Newcastle Bishopric Fund was commenced. There was 
added plea that this fund had deeply drained all 
resources, but the Bishop's one answer was in effect, * at 
those sheep: as their shepherd I must in the name of ay 
to provide folds for them, and in the name of God I must, 
‘upon you to ae me.” 

In Janusry 1884, « mecting was held in the Tor a 
Durham under the presidency of the Lord Lieutenant 
county, for the of hearing from the Bishop 
of the needs of the Diocese, The Archbishop 
generously come to help him. The nobil nd 
county were well represented, but the me 
one, for nota few had learned to fear tl 
address from the Bishop, He pleaded 
terms for funds to provide twenty-five cl 
rooms which he felt to be urgently needed, 
plea by a generous gift. Again the contagion of his 
and bis munificence spread, and a sum a) i 
was subscribed in the room. ‘Why, the Di | gone 
mad!” said a well-known layman after the meeting; but it was 
a madness the results of which are now written in deeds for 
which the most sanguine could not then have hoped, and for 


these years n period of deep and continued com 
Pedildaprmicn tn Risioe wes cenfict io nee 
the twenty-five buildings for which he had pl were in. 
but that ‘no less than forty-five churches and 
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pletion of the decennium of his episcopate, the noble building 
which probably is the only instance in our own country of & 
dedication— 





—— 








96 Bishop Lightfoot. * 
had hoped that he would follow the itr of 


learned men who had been called to Bist 





‘A yisitation is a groat audit time, when tho Bishop and eles 
alike render an acconnt of their minierationt—the clergy 
answers to the questions of their Sicecnss—Sia Raia e 







when the Master Himself returning shall demand an 
talonts, when the Chief Shepherd shall reappear and 
flock at our . 


Not that he failed to feel constantly the pulse of 
ments. He never forgot that he was a Bishop of the M 
Church, but he always remembered that he was the Bishop of 
Durham, The Church and the wider questions which * 
the Church at large have their place in both the Charges, but the 
Diocese had the primary claim at a visitation of the of 
the Diocese. And what a picture of the work of a di 
do these Charges give! In almost every detail is there ground for 
humble thankfulness for the progress of the past; and 
for hopeful counsel for the work of the future. What a 
too, do we get incidentally of the work of a Bishop! 

‘Tam thankful to soy,’ he writos in 1886, ‘that ther ars m 
ee ee in my Dioooso in which I have not 


and the volumes before us tell us of what kind these sermons wers— 
“in all the churches in Gatoshead, Darli Stockton, and 
Dy 


tj 
ih ing hm nt Hakan ei 
near] in 1. Hout iy 16 
otic fal chiarten fa slice towns meee stag 
Some of the Bishop's friends were also disappointed, and 
SaTISWithi maomn| sheaf’ rexeols; that hia’ woke Werte 
eard in the House of Lords. But here, too, he was guided | 
the same principle, He never forgot that he was a Peer 
Parliament, but Ks always remembered that he was primarily 
Bishop of Durham, He was indeod never absent Treas the 
House of Lords at a critical division, though his presence 
involved the sacrifice of an important Diocesan and 
two nights in a railway carriage; his counsel was always at the 
command of the leaders of the Episcopal Bench; no man was 
more in touch with every movement for the social as well as 





* ‘Primary Charge, 1882, p. 3, + ‘Charge,’ 1880, ph 
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spititual welfare of his countrymen; but he naturally did not 
attach to his own utterances the weight which others did, and 
he felt that the interests of the Church and the pens were most 

a eat the grent Archbishops, upon whom this burden 


i he shrink, when it came clearly in the of his 
expressil opinion or offering his counsel 
which were of universal interest, In Hats he os 
the 
at Newcastle-on Tyne, The eich Associa- 
ot kept its aia in ee metropolis of the Northern 
is thi 





ee a ey 
of the 


joration 
world which has taken place in our own time, a4 in the 
tention was directed to the revolation in tho sovial and 
i | world. Hgnin wo aro confronted with a giant force, 
of Ms Oharah of Ost mest ive an account. Ifwe are wise, 
we ‘endeavour to understand and to absorb thess truth. They 


aro our heritage ae Christians, for oro manifestations of 
tip Bia Won 10 ia tho Head of tho Church. Thoy will 
9 


: 


= 
| ihe seals Bre sis he Sore lien nies 
| ese from Christian teachers, becanse he 
theory which threo conturies oarlier it would 





ain com, which had been recently cbeorred at 
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Free enlarged by ite 
ae 












ithe tap oe a meeting of the | 
Conference at Durham, Disestablishment (was in the 
to many persons seemed nearer then than it does now, 
was led to speak at some length upon it:— el 
«But T cannot blink facts, Th gen et angi hae 
ee seria ae nu it 
mi) o 
Stee malo ee 
holesule , a disregard of porsanal f 
esha prea sciationl 
such as, in tho words of an eminent living statesman, 
ieave gland "a lagoraled and Hooding usa OF 
af dscntablishzant 1 my delibarately, having a ll 
these words und feeling the lous responsi! c 
pte ee 
to wl to li 
of England since England one Toes 
blow would be inflicted on this country, ender Chale 0 
and stagger for many gonorations to como, oven if it ovor x 


In October Saige sd just two months before his 
ee over the Conference of his Diocese in 
i a addressed it on many subjects, and 











ieee re ere 
ares tl of tl f were at our 
command, we should like to quote some strikii 
this farewell adress, and eae to give ame extracts: 

wl abo: bow Ealy Decne sy in touch with the 
a the Church far and near. gives an address 
ot 


a 
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that a short summer holiday would completely restore him; but 
the Lambeth Conference came and the visit of the Bishops to 
Durham came, Both bros it te Hee ess, 
both brought much work. The autumn holiday was too 
and the Bishop returned to his Diocese only to leave it again, 
under positive medical orders, for a winter in Bournemouth. 
‘He at once thought of resigning the Bishopric. It was 
to his whole ce to have personal interests distinct from his 
office. He could not conceive that any man could pt on 
office in the Church of Christ without identifying 
it, or conld hold it a day longer than he could fully discharge 
its duties. One of the burdens which weighed on his soal was 
that instances to the contrary were not wholly wanting im his 
Diocese. He at lenst would do the one thing which was right. 
But he was still comparatively young; hopes of restoration to 
health, and strength, and work, seemed to be well grownded; 
and those to whom be was bound by every tie of allegi 
absolutely forbade the step he wished to take. An a 
Bishop, first welcomed and soon beloved by himself and by his 
Diocese, was found in the person of Bishop Senden he 
somewhat doubtingly acquiesced in a course about which others 
had no doubt, ‘The spring of 1889 seemed to bring « falfilment 
of the hopes which had been formed, ‘he Bishop was able 
to return to his Diocese, and on Ascension Day the Cathedral 
‘Church was crowded cee vaat ee Be joined with him 
in a special Service of Thanksgiving. Hewas able to falfl the 
ordinary Diocesan duties, and to devote a Inrge amount of time 
to literary work daring the months of the summer and autumn; 
and he took part in three public events of special interest. On 
July 2nd he consecrated church of 5. Ieoatiut the 
Sunderland, his own noble gift of thanksgiving; on 
17th he presided over the Diocesan Conference ; on 
in a public meeting, at the hands of the Lord 

Lieutenant, the beautiful Pastoral Staff, which, together with 
Seat by Mr. Richmond, it was determined to present to 

im on the completion of the tenth year of his episcopate, He 
thanked the donors in his usual happy, cheerfol tone, and took 
his farowell with tender words of blessing. It was for the last 
time. He left for the purpose of wintering again in Bourne~ 
mouth a few days afterwards. For a time he continued to 
make Prone je was nble to work regularly at the § Clement” 
up to Tuesday, December 17th. The local papers of 
moming contained a note from Archdeacon Watkins, i 
the clergy and other ministers of religion to muke speck 
supplication for our beloved Bishop on Sunday and other is 
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source of an almost unparalleled ‘ity which in life gave 
to God and the Charoh every gift which God gave him, and 
at death made his chaplains his executors, his Diocese 
his residuary legatee ; that was the strength which neryed the 
mind to think and the hand to write in the solitary room 
before the hard day of public life began and after it ended ; 
that was the wondrous pore of personality which made itself 
felt in Cambridge, in London, in Durham, by men of 
degree. He was ever conscious of the Eternal Presence, 
ever went to men from God, and the human presence was 
illumined by the Divine. 

Did boys at school wonder that Lightfoot never an 
ignoble word, or did an ignoble deed? The secret finds its 
explanation in the spirit which led him and a 

is not less eminent than himself, to arrange a 
form of prayer for the hours of the day for their common use. 
Did men marvel at the influence of the young Fellow and Tutor 
Sse They would have marvelled leas had they known 
that his life was strengthened by the following among other 
prayers — 

a bioee it Dath pleas Theo, 0 Lord, that I should bo called to 
my in tonching of this Collo, t that 1 not 
ee pry lightly, or withoub a ana mene Gf the ieperianee 
of my trust; but, considering it « stewardship, whereof I hare 
to render an account hereafter, may faithfully full the same to 
honour and ory Grant, O Lord, that neither by word or 
I may do pa it may weaken the faith, or slacken the practice of 
those committed to my charge; but rather grant me such measure of 
Thy Holy Spirit, that my duties may be discharged to Thy 
glory, and to the welfaro of both the teacher and the t 
Grant jrodtepeneece tag Me who is the Way, 
and the Truth, and the Life, Amen,’ 

Did peers and pitmen, rich and poor, old and young, in the 
Diliéese' of Drithars feel that a stran, » tatlsenceotay mapa 
strength bad come among them and had touched their hearts ? 
Had they followed the great Bishop of Durham to bis inner 
chamber, they would have found him resting, for the too few 
hours he gave to sleep, on a simple iron hich the 

itman would have ed; and eid would have seen 

anging close by the side of it » simple German en; of 
Albert “Diirer's ” Crncifcian, with tho legend + Es pe 
BRACHT.” * 


2 





* Bee th these words (It é ." The Death ef Bada” 
“Tenders in the Notern Ghuchy ppogt-10ke gots 
Among 
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Arr. IV.—l, High the Jews 
Present Day. In cel B 











EE ways, each traversing a period of more than 

hundred years, lead down from the dead old 
our modern time,—the Roman Empire, the Christian 
and the Nation of Israel. But the air which was 
cession Italian, Byzantine, Frankish, a c 
like a ghost at the sockeroning oF the French Revolt 
oe ows it no aa ge dwellers in the Ji 

‘rankfort-on-Main wi have had a cheap 

worn-out robes and gilded sceptre of Kaiser 
sleeps in Kyfhiinser beyond all chance of waking, Not suct 
has been the fortune of Christendom or Isracl, These two, 
the New Testament and the Old, seem to be moving form 
as in battle-array towards the future,—their hosts 
ravines which they do not attempt to cross. With 
set against the rising sun, Jew and Christian n ‘ 
is their meres to Seteees ways Yet they are alwe 
antagonists in irit, and not seldom open enemies = 
has been charged with lying in wait for the Teel of the ‘Christion 5 
nor does the Christian feel any scruple, for the most part, im 
erashing Israel's head. ‘Their feud is intensified by the appe 
whieh they make to the same inspired pages, and the one Lo 
who bas called them both His people. From the , 
wrote six-and-twenty centuries ago, they derive their witness, 
Tsrael that he is the corenanted nation, and the Christian: 
to him has been given the inheritance of Jacob. And neither 
moilern science nor the oatbursts of revolutionary e have 
made a durable impression upon these high pre | insti 
tutions, which have stood above Europe from of old, portentons, 
and unlike all others in their weakness as in the Gus ‘of 
their achievements. Historians of the school of and 
Voltaire, to whom nothing is credible but the commonplace, 


it 








delicate manipulation if it was not to turn out a miracle with 
feos behind it, Sate would have allowed it to be divine; 
and 




















110 Asracl, 


their hand was every man, and 

against them, eae lytes they made ‘ales 
they wandered, bat many more enemies than p 
first, Rome took little account of them, No one imagi 
the contest for the world’s re Fevea lay between 







difieulty of understanding what they worshi, or 
they had any God at all, had marked them out as 
dwelling alone. The Ghetto was not so much a p 


bel dm Jo, wera Alomndsa in he ft oar ay ea 
Frankfort in the thirteenth, as a protection 
of the town who were always ready to ely 


burn them with fire. The p separateness which made 
was a scandal wherever they went; it converted 
secret society which nade cite sleniy nor r 
was unconguerable freemasonry of kinshij 
common. faith, nor worldly interest, and still lone 
threads of political alllanseabs bound them together, but 
thing wl in the Roman Empire, as in our day of 
interconrse between nations, had lost a jaar of its 
cances-—-we mean the nboriginal, and almost savage, 
the clan, in which, beneath all distinctions of rank, 
a democracy founded on blood-relationship. or pe 
rags and even ords silk from China, the Jew belo 
brethren. They might excommunicate but they J 
disown hi fax down Ue the roots of what is nas 
Semitism ; as only by keeping in view the idea of the 
shall we understand what it is that bas called forth the alarm 
and stimulated the dislike to which Jew-baiting in 
and Germany owes its existence. Even the * 
legend,” which dias pa we fenr, run is rocious 
‘ing up in le It was put 
pir "Anion whom Josep! ie pein ees, 
j nor was Apion te first who invented that | 
able fiction. To the Jew, indeed, all things which the 
handled were unclean, and the Gentile himself before 
oe not likely to offer such a victim at Paschal-tide, 
Egyptians would infer, upon the analogy of their own 
that on a set day eating of blood, which at all other was 
an abomination, might become to the Israelite « solemn duty. 
And, in any case, the Jew's exclusiveness would pro 


tempt and hatred, He found himself in a comme pelenem 
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112 Tsrael, 


tendencies that the life-history of Isracl, as distinct from its 

resistance to , consists. Three Baby! 

Hillel, and ive, Bive been celetiaien se eee 

and ey ieee belongs to the Old Testament, ie like the 
wed of balachic 


others, is to have set up that famous * Hedge” 

ordinances behind which the commandments of the Pentateuch 
di: » Who invented the Kabbala is not so much 
asunknown, The most ancient essay in that method, 4 

do vainly boast, is the Sepher Yetsira, or Book of on} 


but the most prolific in results bas undoubtedly 
Zohar, whieh is being interpreted, * Splendour,’ the Beet = 
of which was attributed, falsely, ns there is excellent reason 
for thinking, to Simeon Bar-Yochai, a renowned sage, ene 
mystic, of tI he second century after © Christ. Bo its See 
i pore Sern Nestinetoy or oat 

in is nothing clee than the prophetic, or Messianic, 
striving, within ad borders of Judaism, to overcome the ee 
spirit peat transform it into a philosoj phy. 

‘To relate the fortunes of a disinherited nation, nilice ie 
its type Abasuerus, wanders over all lands, and “he ‘come into 
contact with every grent empire during nearly four thousand 
years, while its aye ate are oneal re anos a 
(aries Mie names, is evidently « for « lifetime, 
reckon Professor Gractz eaten in that he survived soul hs 
dong and splendi id enterprise was crowned with success, 
History o! Sn the Nema which lies before us in five pe ed 
volumes, and contains no less than three thousand el hondred 








was jing through the press in its Ei version, 
had wives 4 the author's final touches, eae coe 
September 1891, The original extends to cleven 
is a mine of learning; but will be much less read than aoe 
Bogtish com lium, which gives its substance. It is a work 
as honourable to the nation of which he was both historian anil 
apologist as to himself, Professor Gractz, indeed, was by no 
means indifferent to the cause he was pleading. His tone is 
often as keen as it is clear. The moral beauty of certain 
Christian principles he does not seem reluctant “ef own. But 
he is intensely Jewish in his cast of thought, and) fiercely 
opposed to the creeds of Europe, which he puts aside rather 
than criticizes with a more than Positivist scorn tor 
It would be difficult to imagine a writer who is so little te 
by the spirit of the New Testament. He dislikes St. rey 
sets Philo above St. Paul’s Master. These Sa | be 
more valuable were they as faithfol in reco: the shallates 
‘that rest upon Judaism as in throwing all that it oneal 
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4 Israel. 


yoke. Not that he turned from Biblical studies, or 
the efforts, as heroic as for a while they seemed 
that most amiable and disinterested philosopher, 
delssoha. But while admitting that tradition has 
even distorted, the sacred text, he will surrender as little of the 
Talmud as possible. He feels not the slightost puri 
those Jewish Protestants, the Karaites, who, tanght by 
heretic, Anon ben David, broke away from the * 
Fathers,’ and insisted upon the writtea, in op 
n Law. Hie view may be termed an enlij 
binism; but it is one which all sects of Christians would: 
difficulty in understanding. For Gractz is of 
“hE de inet ches te Rei It tartibe 
spiaking, no dogmas, and abstract statements | 
Prltagre The heart o! tke Hebrew worth ascii 
tedly declares, is discipline, and its aim 
Sayeed code of laws, given by the Almighty on ‘Mount 
‘This, says our historian, and not the * loose ground of 
the Jew takes his stand upon, Hebraism 















is at daggers drawn with the Kabbala, which endeavours (lan- 
tastically enough) to satisfy reason as well as to be a guixie 
practice, Our historian cannot away with the | Memeo 
early or Inte, He detests the Kabbalist doctrine in all its 4 
and reckons its triumphs as a disaster, which im 
influence of Christianity among those vie 
Fedde weiameel lneibnen ean 


sy] Rae eeabe estar rp be 


Talmud i it has whol! disappeared, Evidently, to 
when Christians cot re gli ka 
torical pe: would have boen in the bij 

us to Pharisnic orthodoxy. Nor would 
itself have escaped the like suppression, could the masters « 
Halacha bave had their will. ‘That, however, was 
“At every turning-point in history, the phantom of a 
Messiah has troubled the dreams and set on fire the 
Jadaism, calling forth a Hydra-brood of impostors, 


mir nina “1 ors 
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116 Israel. 


the most abject and puerile and blinding 
eset) When Fite pronounced a word wrong because 
his master had always done so, Mompsimus met with loud 
applause, But w will convince himself of the 
extent to which ritualism was carried, need only read the 
Talmudic decisions which regard theSabbath. Thi 

tiliousness run mad, and invested with divine ity, As 


Heine remarks with a smile, the faith of the Fathers proved 
too mueh for the understanding of the sons; or, in the language 
of our author, ‘during more than n thousand yenrs the external 
world—nature and mankind, powers and events—were for the 
Jewish nation insignificant and a mere phantom; the only 
reality was the Talmud.’ 

Nor must we forget that the Bible, which had created ancient 
Israel, became to the modern, down almost to our own a 
dead letter: ‘the words of fire and balm of she peopel 

to only 


of their tree of knowledge, the Midi its roots, the Talmud ite 
branches, and its blossoms the aga. «Small wonder then, 
we may say with Graetz, ‘if in this world,’ so wi 
and dreamlike,* the sublime and the common, the grave 
the ridiculous, the altar and the ashes'—nay, even if *Jew 
and heathen’“—are “discovered side by side? For ies wae 
a code of morals and worship, and a lil g 
mies, alt in one. Six centurics of Te caper cnes/ ate 
Vie petrified within it. No other people has kept Ats records 
ae same fase and oer ion, withost 
anethod or sequence ; nor any, unless the Chinese, permitted 
“0 fccoheckced: a jurisdiction toa scholars. The outcome 
was a subtle, all-pervading tyranny, which reduced the life of 
its subjects, from the cradle to the grave, to a solemn ritual, 
every point in which was prescribed under anathema. And woe 
to him upon whom the anathema fell! If he did not repent 
within thirty days, he wns driven out from among his brethren 
none could held intercourse with him under pain of tt 
the same fate ; his children were expelled from the schools, bi 
wife from the synagogue; and all men were forbidden either to 
bury his dend, or to receive bis new-born son into the covenant 
of Abrabam. Every distinctive sign of Judaism was taken 
from the outcast; and be became, in the energetic language of 
our author, ‘a living baal Such was the weapon, called 
Niddai, ‘thrusting out,’ or Cherom, * the ban,’ which provided = 
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120 Tsrack. 


of worshipping Ezra, retracted many of his former statements 
in their fayour, turned to Mecca instead of Jerusalem, denounced 
alliance with the Jews no less than the Christians, and jn 625 
pat an end to the kingdom of Khaibar. His reward be 
poisoned by the Jewish She Zainab, whom Professor. 
extols, like another Jacl, as a ‘courageous woman’ 
Tpropliet died, but the war against Israel went on. Omur 
rove out the Jews from Arabia, assigned their lands to bis 
own warriors, and gave them in exchange a strip of territory 
near Kufa on the Euphrates. ‘Thus the two streams of the 
Dispersion met, and the consequence was the rise of Karaisen, 
anda fresh and very brilliant era in the development of the 








puted, and who founded in Palestine the ‘religion of the text,” 
or Karaism. 

“An immediate consequence,’ says Gractz, Sof contact with 
the Arabs and the study of Holy Writ was the springing 
up of a neo-Hebraie poctry,’ Nor was the old divine service 
now reckoned sufficient. ‘To its psalms and invocations were 
added hymns, suitable to the various festivals; and the 1. 
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122 Israel, 


42), though strongl the Karaites, 
pobliched un Arable fondotag ofthe BANE with note, 
nelsmplayelt the Arabic characters; devised rears 


+ fused into an eclectic system the 
Scripture, and Grock philasophy; and has a decided elaine 
be Se urseine Des emetienia religious scholusticiam 
Middle Ages. he 

‘This Sandiah, who spent bis life in controversy with the 
Karaite Ruchaim, was installed as freee teacher, or a 
Sora, ia 928; and with his trium) native glory of B a 

|. Exiled from his school in 933, he still conti 


ite; and Graetz ascribes to him at this conn 
tion of the « Yetsira’ or others bite 







has a Saray ee oe The "Tstma, he ae di 
metaphysics, Those who search into space 
un y to live,’ sach was its dictum. Yet unl 








vin 
not elon and those who believe but have no 0 
Chivi Albachi, though a Jow and a Rabbanite, argued not « 
agninst the Bible but against revolation itself, *He 
first consistent Rationalist,’ observes Graetz, and. fk. had nt 
rous followers, To this violent onslaught of infidelity, 
opposed a doctrine of the relations between faith and science 
which may still be read in apologetic literature, and whieh 
left traces in every age from Aquinas to Paley and Ne 
It is a via media, not absolutely sceptical as the 
of human reason, but insisting on the fact that in Re 
we are given a direct knowledge of God which is confirmed 
miracles, and which is level to the apprehension of 

1 mankind. 

Not many years aftor Saadiah’s death tho last of the Exilarhe 
Was assassinated by Moslems, and Sora fell into 
school was closed in 948. Half a century more and | 
ditha came to an end, In 1054 the last’Gaon was. cso 
The Karaites spread far and wide. One of their authorities, | 

Ben-Asher, may be considered as responsible for the Mi 


edition of the Bible which is now in common cireulation, | 
| 








124 Tsrael, 

formatives, wrote a majestic and flowing prose; but he could 
nothandle poetry, Chayuy was the first scientific grammarian } 
Ibn Abitur translated the Mishna into Arable: ie 


ceria tlealaidins lause and are still 
januch composed his great work on Syntax; and the of 


the Talmud went on apace, Gershom of Mayence - ) 
was, however, the first to write a commentary on 
mous Bibliotheca Patrum. For the Spanish Jews, pas 


‘mere exegesis would satisfy, On the death of the i 
Cordova became, so to speak, heir by default of the ancient 


us, have little in common with the subtleties, the casuistry, and 
the undiluted fanaticism, which betray the narrowness while 
testifying to the power, of the ‘Talmud, whether on the banks of 
hine or within the Schools of Sora. % 
Ibn Gebirol (1027-1070), known to medieval Christians 
under the name of Avicebron, and called the Jewish Plate, 
seems to hold among the poets of his race a position not unlike 
that of Rafaelle among painters. While a mere boy, be created 
the most difficult forms of versification, handling them with 
consummate ease; and be had scarcely emerged from youth 
when he published at Saragossa one of those deep treatises, 
illustrating the ethical sentences of the Talmud from Aristotle 
and the Arabians, in which Israelites of Spanish origin took 
so great a plensure, Gebirol was of a sensitive di 2 
and solitude and early bereavement inclined him to 
He has likened bis native muse to a dove with wi 
and a tuneful voice, which soothed him with its exq! 
strains but never brought joy to his heart. Yekutiel Albassam, 
who at that time held some post of authority, and was 
even Vizier, in Saragossa, afforded the young man bis pro- 
tection ; and Gebjirol sang his praies in ‘verses which contain 
many eH ue touches and glowing lines of pe, sug" 
ee ay the Seriptures—a manner in which he, mare n 
lebrew poet, has excelled. But Yekutiel was mi in| 
palace, to his friend's intense grief and indignation; and he 
resolved to leave Spain for some Eastern country, 1bn Ben 
Nagrela gave him atclier fora time; but he spent a ri 
existence, and, like other poets, tormented himself with i 
nary no less than real sorrows. From verse he j 
prose, and wrote the abstruse philosophical dialogues, o 
on Plato, and but slightly tinged with orthodox Judaism, to 
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Asracl, 


raetz, shared in the crimes which were perpetrated along the 
ine or in Bohemia during the fatal year 1095; they were 





praise of 
unspeakable cruelties were, as if by universal 
i upon this thrice blerey nation, in i 
the cities of the Rhine, along the Danube, in the South of 
Spain, and in Morocco, The halcyon period when Moors and 
Israclites studied scicnce from the same book, was coming to an 
end. In 1143, Cordova was taken by the fanatical ‘Alsotadie 
who were Mahdists and strict tarinns, dwelling on the 
Barbary coast; and with their victory, the gentle rale of the 
Almoravides over Andalusia censed, It was a bitter for 
Israel, which thereby lost a second and most kindly ma ju 
Daring this interval, between the First and Second Crussdes, 
Hebrew poetry attained its zenith under Jehuda Halevi, who 
wrote the *Songe of Zion.’ ‘Pure and true without blemish 
were both his song and his soul,’ exclaims Heine in 









vi 
‘a happiness which scems, after one brief episode, to have set 
‘im above earthly attachments, although the songs whielt | ibe 


can a youth of twenty renounce the cw 
the grey-beards that chided him. 


up from the heart; poetry in his view must be someth: 
and original; and, suiting the example to the preco] 
accordingly that in Jebuda, perhaps, even more than im 
form and spirit have mingled. in one perfect life. 
sings, the flowers bloom, the sir grows balmy, 
alternates with storm, and with a stroke or two he has given us 
@ picture. Yet there was o stage beyond this grace 
eloquence to which he attained. Unlike any other of bis 
race, Halevi proved himself fally equal to the 
Judaism has Raid upon its sons, He interpreted 
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144 A Scholar and Traveller of the Renaissance, 
He must have been acquainted with that of Amerot, and 
td with that of Cepornns, w would be able to 

i ‘dchclencies. A ingly, in 1530, he gave to the ld 
through the press of bis friend, Rescius, who had succeeded 
‘Thierry Martens as the Greek printer at Louvain, his * Instita- 
tiones in Linguam Grecam.’ tree far pages of syntax the 


end, it contains nothing original—nothing but wi be 
found in Gaza or Chalcondylas—but, ri Lisa 
merits, It is written in Latin, is simple and inh e 


and is well and systematically arranged. In the preface, dated 
April 1, 1530, addressed to his friend Hoverius, he tells us that 
for some years past he had felt what benefit bis pupils would 
derive from » work in which the roles of the Greek Grammar 
were shortly sct forth, and that he had i prepared: 
these ‘Institutiones,’ which he had wished to print the previous 
year, but bad been prevented by circumstances. The book had 
& conspicuous and immediate success ; the impression was soon 
exhausted, and a second edition called for, which was printed 
at Louvain in April 1531, and a third at Paris the same year, 
under the author's superintendence, at the of Simon de 
Colines, and of whic! ‘iting to his friend Hoverius in 
October of that year, hi @ that four hundred had 
been sold. Innumerable editions followed—at least a bi 

before the end of the pe ie it continued in name to be 
the popular Greek mar, especially in France, for two 
centuries, and formed Iargely the basis of its two celebrated 





successors, those of the Port Royal and of Fi As late 
as the latter half of the seventeenth century a ¢ * was as 
usual a synonym for a Greek grammar, as § ” was 
for Matin: one, or with us as ‘Lindley Murray’ was for an 
English grammar, and La Fontaine has— 
“Un écolior qui s'amusait guére 
A fouilloter Clénard ot Despantire? 


But dang before the disappearance of the grammar of Clenardus, 
the work itself had become so overlaid with additions, scholia, 
and commentaries, that it was difficult to discover in it the 
original lines of the author, It had been edited by the greatest 
Greek scholars of their day; Henry Estienne, Sylburg, G. J. 
Voss, to name only a few, hnd all published it, each with his 
own and many of his predecessors’ additions. The best 
editions are certainly those of G. J. Voss, given by the Elzevirs 
in 1651, 1660, and 1672. 

The ‘Institutiones’ were intended for those students who 
had the advantage of a teacher. Bat those who could teach 
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438 A Scholar and Traveller of the Renaiseance, 


Fano in 1514 at the press of Gregorias © Gregorio, ae 
the Lord's Pra; ie a a few other prayers, is the first 
printed (partiaily) in Arabic characters. Bot few copies of it 
were issued, aud it was probably unheard of north of the Alps. 
The only other work in which Arabic characters were 
was far more rtant, and its publication marks in 
the history of wie studies in Earope, In 1526 Pi 
ited at Genoa, under the editorship of Augustin: 
Bisuop of Nebbia in Corsica, his celebrated Polyglot Psalter, 
ow from the See of its editor nx the * Penlterium Nebiente; 
ve in purallel columns Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Arabic, 
Me three Latin versions, Two thousand copios were printed of 
this yee work—the most important that has ever issued 
from the presses of Genon—which long continued to be oat 
of the fow books capable of serving as a foundation for the 
stady of Oriental languages, but which is now sought for, 
especially across the Atlantic, on account of its 
to the verse of Psalm xix.— Their sound is Aree out ae all 
lands, and their words into the ends of the wor! 
of Colambus, and an account of the discovery of fee 
While Clenardus was expecting to eae sat 
Bomberg a page written in Arabic, « 
Psalter arrived at Louvain, and fell into hie ba ies “ie 
be imagined, But, alas! the key to bis treasure was — 
oak He knew neither a word nor a and the = 
contained no Arabic alphabet. He turns pages again ey 
and again, reading the Hebrew, the Chaldee, and the Cee =a 
looking nay? at the Arabic, He had somewhere read thats set 
these was considerable affinity between Hebrew and Arabic, andi 4 
a rightly assumed that, like Hebrew and Chaldeo, Bierce = = 
rehome right to left. After many searchings of heart, hace 
— to the conclusion that he must rol in the first instance =e, 
to identify some proper name which ld probably be formeda—sed 
of the same letters as the Hebrew. He guessed that a 
Jettors were all consonants; but he bad not even such 
as might have been given by the vowel- i yoleie for. ee 
nd Chaldeesse she 





Genoa Pealter, while these are added to the 4d 
texts, they are omitted from the Arabic. At length he deters === 
mined to devote himself to the eighty-third Psalm, as cca ieee 
more proper names in proportion to its length tint gn cabal 
His eye and his mind rested on that line in the seventh versoa=—as¢ 
which rons in the Vulgate, ‘tabernacula [dumsmorum et 
‘The descendants of these Ishmaclites were the enemies 
whom he was to fight, and he set hi = 

the parallel line of Arabic, At first his efforts were trol 
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Persia and the Persian Question. 167 


further enriched by the record of new travels in Persia from the 
Auent pen of the ever-welcome Mrs. Bishop, and the larger and 
Mee boasied ees eecpomn tas George Curzon. If on 
ms it occasion we propose to give our chief attention to 
publication, we shall pike tendiie eee 

eu icors which have helped us in our Persian studies. 
Having realized how inadequate are ‘our existing sources of 
ledge about Persia,’ and that there is ‘ ge and im- 
need for a compendious work with every 
life’ in that. country, “with its inhabitants, 
lines of commanication, antiquities, govern- 
owns, meng a finance, Lam laeoa arr 

mt *- ir, Curzon responatl 

lying the want. His book, tl reviicders *the resule of 
almost uninterry, labour,’ a six months’ personal 
of the Iands described, and ‘previous travel in 
regions,’ is issued in the te bse etuelae incre 
ah langage oh fhe sj standard work in the 

ibject to which it refers.’ 
Bets Pesca Que does not profess to be 
The Preface informs ts there will be s good deal of 
its but the introdi cha] in 
field Cie history to eae fon 


pret 
SA Geileneon is clearly indicated which the 
should be able to cs Ay Yet English ree 

yhave not been wanting in the nineteenth century. When 
Malcolm's quartos appeared in 1816, the worth of 

their contents and industry of the author were readily admitted 5 


service on the staff of the 
Embassy at Constantino) ss bas 
Pages of comparatively recent chronicle; and 


f Markbaun,* th aidiei gist’ qsiprapher vine dak 
versatile resoarcl as a historian of Persia, up to 
year of Shah Nasru’d-din. What is wanted, 


however, is a modernized Malcolm, modified both in ae 
form to suit the taste of the present hour, and 


Sete op to dete {Te fabolous and legendary begimings 
compressed, and, as far as possible, 
Spteliadiwith +) oa eveats related by classical writers; 


Sods radate Bron, not necessarily long or savouring of) 
’ pro 
mm “eS 
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held fairly fee For material from w! bere 
an Ancient Persia, we Cel ret cit) 
the learned dis ‘dition of jessor dake cee tea 
contributed to the ninth an of epee! S 
nica.” The compilation subsequent mn 
entitled the ‘Story of the Nations’ cannot be menti 
in the same breath. Mr. Curzon does not 
already said, to give a history of Persia, 
record of important seate tribes, and 
his Introduction alludes, together with the 
fete Persia has passed, and is still 
to civilization,’ belong to the d 
But with t to fale tho 
= ea a we od oi 


or ‘seeks to prekrite without partiality, ) OF 2 
as or against the theories of acknowl 

or launching independent theories of bis own, in a 

cautious criticism, which, fortified as it is by 

logical inference, cannot lightly be nie: aside or igno 

“5 therefore take 


aod coedited to'theitvo distinct epochs of the Ach 
Sassanian eau our Sollee Lae be 
comparativel: |-inveat tom 
Rustam, with the tee epee beneath them, 
ee and ono marvels of never-tiring nor ex! 
is. In respect of the former, while giving duc ho 
eu diheatnabes works of oookianl artists: Ps 
ists wl ve appeared up to date, he is not 
peers rendered by notable Englishmen, such 
Ouseley, and Ker Foner But bis own is 
a ani in it he seems to have and 
all that is essential for a complete and popular d 
Mr. Curzon does not hesitate to accept the popular | 
the site known to the Persians as the Tu 
only that of a 
but the 
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assessments made. ‘Some villages,” we read, ‘continue to Pay 
a porely nominal sum, though they have trebled or quadrup| 
in size, wealth, and tion since the original ment ; 


others are mulcted an exorbitant total, calcul upon 
msperity ofa vanished day.’ ‘The encouragement of feuds 


and: ion to enable the Governors to raise fines and fecs 3 
oy Taped of prostitutes into a district, to tempt its 
inhabitants to engage them at festivities, and, as a 
coseqtience, pay blackmail to ensure silence; to proclaim 
certain pasture-lands as reserved for Government purposes, and 
sell exemptions for their use to the real rietors—such and 
other devices, conceived in a like ‘it and with like 
inet, are in vogue for increasing an arbitrary revenue, to 
it would be well if the attention of the King and his 
Ministers were turned, as unworthy even of an Oriental 
in the present age. Can it be credited that, in one 
‘each district and sub-section is made to pay a certain 
fot a copy of the Shah's Diary of bis first Journey to 
pe? Yet inl Gs auch a in is now ne ais crenetaaay 
exaction, having been originally imposed in 1873, ‘as a 
= he sioultseouly aig jet with the 
miafesty: if Sover and the Sove witl ie pecuni 
Pas sesbei eahgecie Tal Ms Sc shore anpadin worthy 
w Hai Baba, On his Majesty’s return from one of his Euro- 
pean tours, a Staff Colloge and Military Hospital were instituted 
in Teliran, the latter receiving a royal endowment. 


ut i 
One day,’ ncoording to Mr. Curzon, ‘tho Shab announced his in- 
of visiting the hospital, which, as usual, was ompty. Tho 
it was equal to the emergency, ‘Twenty soldiers ware 
Fiedly hrought in from tho barracks or bazaars, placed nnder tho 
_ and instracted to groan when the sovereign walked in. 
ain, secing that the experiment was equally 
(Vol. 1. p. 606.) 


Well may it be asked whether Shah Nasru’d-din, who is not 
mting in knowledge of his people's ways, was really unconscious 
! ‘reported ? Or was a solemn connivance at the 
i practised sore’ consonant with bis ideas of majesty 
have’ been an ebullition of vulgar wrath ? 
yeaa tum to what inay be called ‘the bres Sattione 
fr, Curzon says, with much truth, thnt the foreign poli 

Pepsin: practical Ths Great 


ly resolves itself into her relations wil 
Rossa, Bot as ‘she has at her capital, more or 


less permanently, the representatives of France, Germany, 
Italy, Austria, the Un States, and Turkey, as well as of 





i (= 


rT | 
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the first two rere Empires, it’ must not be inferred 
that hor action towards these six Powers is) Boden 


cts apna the 

1 matists is aisite in its upon 

Samatioe enon orvant se Sothig 
‘contemplated in saplacese 

pagel te aerate iidenvdecsteoiiatah Persia in kes 


of nations. Let it not be said that the benevolence ieee 
saconspicenie ly evidenced by SirJohn Malcolm im his relations 
with all ronks of Persians, whether prince) bt cme eo 
ploded nig Bets in our ee Gehan dipibemey 
tran do sonting of the country pecan 
ts) as eyed te them subservient to our own 
national advancement, At present wo know that our formidable 
competitor, Russia, has been a benefactor to Persia to no mean 
extent; for Mr, Curzon emphatically admits ¢ that in her career: 
of Central Asian conquest she has, though by and 
often dishonourable means, achieved a ‘successful and 
end, and that she deserves the ‘due to thoo who substitute. 
order for anareby, and are the pioneers éven of a crude civiliza~ 
tion,’ (Vol. ip. 602) ‘May we not labour, then, to exercise 
« civilizing influence also, and thnt without the use of aria 
and dishonourable means’? and in so good a cause may we 
invoke the co-operation of some of those qaalconaiee oie 
have representatives in Persia, in conferring tome 
benefits upon this ancient land, rier in its « 
associations, its literature, its vitality? tng cqaiell 
‘The dangers to be apprehended. Russian advances, south~ 
ward and eastward, are pointed out by Mr, Curzon with states 
manlike ay ation, and bave a more than: ordi aim to 
attention from the thorough geographical knowledge: 
Thi pollane wosid egies “wiht 
pol ins wou! ire, in visible sul 
tate discussion, ease] mipecover) bound to 
sound und not exaggerated views expressed on the natural 
hostility between Persix and her Stinni neighbours tb the enst 
andwest. - If no good can accrue to the Shah's kingdom from 
alliance with hanistan, it is to be feared that, so far as its 
moral or material welfare is concerned, the help of ‘Turkey in 
the cause’ of amelioration'can have no meaning whatever, ~ 
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a ae Carzon's conclusion, that *if Persia prefers 
buried in moral and intellectual torpor, there exist 
of directly combating her resolution.’ Sec could 

Secmeedly be found in combined energetic Gamers from without, 

iby. the agency: of a wise re fe, acting in 

‘concert with oe of like calibre, coul eres the Shah to 

examine the inner working of his own ministerial departments, 

to understand the misery which accrues to his subjects, the 
odium which falls upon his Government, and ae Sey 
which attaches to his | meee the tyrann: 

pais and general Saimance 

men in power, whatever be the phere 

paeerietore all, the defective system of 

no fenit of morality whatever Fe for the ne 
prank saned jes hrmp ope be a sul for 

Sone on gratlation a lead to eventual) reform oe 

‘The policy of so abnormal a course has never, wo ventare to 
affirm, been hitherto tested by Governments possessing accredited 

Misisters in Teneany nce. could it have a fair trial except by 

patting aside, for the nonce, all semblance of fctertaticnit 

» Such exceptional. action, however, might have ite 
— uses for more countries concerned eee uae 

" important questions bearing upon the m ir 

of Persis, Teleive of that saciatabich constitutes the outer 


fate frontier beyond. the actual frontier—of North- 
festern Indin, meet with a greater share of attention in 
Mecano volumes than has pains usually accorded to them 
by recent» writers on Oriental hey relate to what 
are called the Perso-Beluch Perso Afghan boundaries, the 
Sesteopcanliivesogetnnt sbo-Gorcsustemegs ta some 


eeelladle with aslo, then in 

the second was held of para- 

ce by the emote of India, to secure and 

I territory of the Amir of Afghanistan. 

Giaipeaccion ol the two questions may be sct forth in « brief 
ofthe event. A Mission, primarily intended for Sisuin, 

)provided with instructions for an arbitration nocepted 

ead vand Amir, left England at the end of August 1870, and 
‘reco para ete Petersburg, and: Astrakhan, 


“in the beginning of October. 
fram the Government of sey carci.) 
“Leachate Afghan ruler had become involved by 
ebellion, the primary object im view must be post- 
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in patting a stop to Persian encroachment in the South-East, and 
securing a definite {rontier which would enable the Beluch culti- 
vator to till the soi! in’ peace, and his suzerain, the Khan of Kelat, 
to feel that be was the owner of his own inherited territory, The 
cortéspoadence which for years had been accumulating on the 
subject before any thooght had been given to the establishment 
of'a-Mekran coast line of telegraph, is very instractire on this 
bead; and there i¢ little doubt that, had the Khan been left to 
his'own resources, his whole country would by this Gime have 
heen absorbed, or it courée of absorption, by Persian intruders. 
When the proposal to lay down 4 Ihe of telegraph connecting 
Gamer Hesriit’ ay taadd Und Ayptored been 
'to ascertain the precise fronticr on cither side, 30 
that/tresty arrangements for protection might be carried out 
with the local chiefs; and England, by intervening as mediator, 
ically also the guarantee for faith on the part of 
Sepia arteone Norn 
‘Phere were marly elements in the Sista dispute which liken 
it that of Mekran; but the case did not present the same 
urgency. | The Amir ‘Ali wis better able to fight bis own 
‘battles, and make known his wrongs, than the Brahui chief of 
Kelati In any case, totwithstanding an incomplete line of 
boundary in the sorthern region whiet merges in the Sistia 
desert—unavoidable, bat not disregarded at the outset of opera- 
tions—the delineation of the Perso-Beluch frontier has already 
been proved a measure of material, ns it may yet prove one of 
unmitigated benefit, not alone in its direct hearing on Bela- 
ehistan, bat/on the Sind borderland above Karichi. 
oer which matin the: gor of India ag bee 
‘the despateli of a Mission to Sistdin in 1871-2, ite 
jof the Shah and lukewarniness of harAuate on 
the subject; have never to this moment been cloarly explained. 
No Blue-book has ever appeared, nor will ia al! probability ever 
tothrow a light on the true political history of the ‘Arbi- 
, the record’ of the whole affair having resolved itself into, 
a ne Of travels written (under authority) by the subordinate 


; preceded by an introductory chapter from the 
é rat the head of the Mission. ‘That the inci~ 
ling to Mr. Curzon, ‘angered both parties,’ #4, the 


panel the Afghaits, is not surprising ; bat he admits that 

the) Arbitrator *may be congratolated upon having been able 

to formulate decision at all.’ * This, fortunately for the officer 

concerned, was the view token by the few high authorities, at 
noeeyiieen 


_| 





* Comp. voli. p. 282 will vol i. p, 588, 
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able an engine of traffic, ex in the case of ial “articles 
‘of import, such as faa taead tadigar and wevase superior 





of the 

Kirman; (8) the opening up of a new route from British 
Beluchistan » the Saale (4). the exercise of pressure 
upon the Amirof Afghanistan to elfect a modification of bis 
present fiscal arrangements, which are ‘ injurious to his own 
subjects, and displeasing to ‘his chief allies ;’ and (5) ‘the 
‘Construction of a rival British railroad’on the South to balance 
jinn. railway in the North, and enable us to 
with Russia in a fsir field, and with her own weapons.” 
first, third, and fifth of these arc, to all intents and 
»mensures which have been advocated for any time 
the last twenty years, thou; 

expressed in some variety of form. 


! 





tre one, uniting ‘the t agricultural, manus 
roca Galea actoxeial onkcaby ot Parele, CaiPafcerlcae 
Structed with reference to Persian as well as to British require 
ments,’ His route is vid Baghdad, Kirmanshah, Barojird, 








© See! Times,’ Nov. 22, 1592. t Vol L pp. ~— 
s 
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Parsee ra 
ww foul may ‘ing for wl 
Ye know not how the a eee ad 
And yet yo say this ix no just God’ 
tHe hal tls ied ls troncbot her beled Hie aay 


Sa‘di we need not quote a second time. Hiifiz Dene 
sentiments like this :-— 

“Contonted romain with thy lot: the wrinkle of sorrow amooths o'er: 
For neither to you nor to mo, of ehoioe is thrown opén the f 


Jimi might be largely quoted ; but two short linos will 
suflice, from a recent rendering >— ae 


ils oceaiedwiih taba ood Soe 
Hoping for Thy favours and not exacting them,’ 


lias 
Above all, perhaps, the Persian pees in the 
which his poots havo imparted to religion, It pelt tae 


he quite venerates the yor v2 plier an 
uy him wee eae for 
ry was current 

said, 4 Enthioe Pro Pro ‘iat the ae pests co 
A Bie Pocoealan zope, iwhiah, bet Rees aaa 
Pius PX. and placed in some well-known building in” 
which the lic were admit itted, was perforos tt fe 
some quiet nook or corner, owing to the action of the 
Those simple folks, attracted by the colours and ii 
character of the pictare, could not conceive Cont 
than an object of worship, and 

it as they wore in the habit of doing before lang 





















strun; ther entrance the ear, and 
a The more sic nate 
for Persians love to listen gregariously—acknowl 
of speech in the maiden and her tresses, the cup 
bearer, the tavern and the tapster, for which te 
signify his respoct, no less profound because b d 
hension ; while his less sober-minded fellow-count 
iss secking an exceptional interpretation of ¥ 
to him in their everyday sense, is 
Hisenan afforded. him to be seltindalgyn a nd 


national bard for his exquisite 
be no complete portrait of the Bes, tn 











Rilikim, Manipur, and the 


China and Siam mark the eastern limit of a political control 
which stretches from the 44th degree of longitude east of Green- 
wich to the 102nd degree beyond the banks of the river Mekong. 
Tt was only in 1867 that the cl of the Strnit Settlements 
was transferred to the Colonial Office; but with the affairs of 
Siam the Government of India still retains some measure of 
direct concern, 

Tt is not our present purpose to undertake an examination of 
Thdinn foreign policy over this vast area. It is sufficient to 
concentrate attention on the position of the fendatory States of 
India in subordinate alliance with Her Majesty, and to examine 
the principles which govern the relations of the British autho~ 
rities with the 692 States which lie beyond the reach of the 
Indian legislature. The largest of them is Hyderabad, with am 
area of 82,698 s miles, or a little less England and 
Ireland combined, and a population of 11,537,040 souls, ‘The 
smallest of the Protected States occupies an area of less than 


~ 10 square miles; and one of the most striking proofs of the 


moderation and fidelity to engagements exhibited by the para~ 
mount Power in its dealings with the princes of India, is the 
large number of petty States which remain under its I. 
Direct relations are maintained by the Supreme 
with Baroda, Hyderabad, Kashmir, Mysore, Nipal, and with 
the Central Indian and Rajputana agencies, numbering alto~ 
gether 170 separate States. The Government of Madras has 
relations with only five States, whilst the Governor of Bombay 
has direct dealings with 362 chiefs. Thirty States in Bengal, 
and thirty-four in the Punjab, are under the political oantrol of 
the Licutenant-Governors. The Chief Commissioners of Burmah, 
Assam, and the Central Provinces are responsible for the con= 
duct of British relations with the rest. But in all onses the 
Viceroy exercises strict supervision over the dealings of the 
local authorities with the semi-soversign States beady fic the 
Empire ; and Parliament has accentuated this control by giving: 
# wa eee naires conclude treaties or gets contig 
the Native States.* In practice the authority of tl 
Government 








* The Native States of Native Steter under agency, 
tipur, andthe Arak Glan of which vatatica abe sot astiblos sal 





Silds te polled ssieount ood oss /enderutan Op 


» erented © ities, conferred a tithe 
from the authority of of Delhi, upon 
from Afghanistan or the on of ban- 
«itti, on the favourites and menials of the Peshwa. 
this elevated | ‘no heredi 
rule, The si career of war, in which re 
fame, was for ever closed to them. They had in cases 00 
claim upon the allegiance of their subjects. meen 
Company's representative at their courts ‘raised up 
a rival, or even a |, claimant to the throne. That annex- 
ation bas been avoided is in a large measure due to the control 


which the it in India, in aaa 
authority in London, habi exercised teiee the of 
its political affairs by each local or provincial Government. 
not be supposed that one uniform poliey was laid 
down and parsned without interraption from the - 
ment of our first contact with Native States. On 


impossible to understand the relations of the country to 
Her Majesty’s Government without examining their historic 

it is unnecessary to go back to 
the agreement made by the ‘merchants of Surat’ in 1612 


a pe 
made with the piratical chief of Colaba in 1730 for ‘pro- 
tection of the NG ships and commerce. The treaty of 
1757 with Seraja Daola, after the capture of Calcutta, may be 
taken as the starting-point of the Company's territorial nego 
ciations with the ie of{ndia. From that date three distinct 
periods may be distinguished in the development of the con- 
tractual tie, by which the Queen's allies are now bound in 
cordial union with their protector. Ench period is marked by 
the evolution of a new principle, and by « corres) alterax 
tion in the form, as well as the matter, of the treaties or 
engagements concluded. The first period covers fi y 
years, ending with 1813. The cogagements of this Beta ged 
the impression of the struggle for existence which the Comps 
maintained, Their terms exhibit an extreme deference retest 
susceptibilities of the country princes, who are treated as 
allies and subjects of inberatoaal law. It is a period of reci- 
procal alli ing in the conviction that the allies 
‘not be trusted, and that an avoidance of treaties was the, 

wey: 


| 
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way to escape the consequences of breach of engagement, such 
as annexation or rei confiscation, ‘The second period com- 
mences with 1814 and lasts until the Mutiny, In this interval, 
that a policy of non-intervention was ns 
as the fiction that the States of India are indepondent 
The treaty map of India is accordingly filled inj bat 
& position of subordinate isolation is conceded to the ruling 
chicks, Their rights of ation and legation are taken from 
them ; their duties for the defence of the Empire are prescribed 5 
and the political settlement of India by « superior overlord is 
undertaken. The third period commences with the si ion 
of the Mutiny, In the words of Lord Canning, ‘The Crown of 
stands forth the unquestioned raler and paramount 
Power in all India, and is brought fnce to face with its feuda- 
tories, There is a reality in the suzeraioty of the Sovereign of 
England which has never before existed, and which is not only 
felt, bot ly acknowledged by the chiefs.’ The greater 
security of British dominion produces a reaction against the 
caution which in the preceding period regarded subordinate 
isolation as the keynote of our policy. A higher conception of 
the uaion prevails, and the phrase of co-operation gains adtnis- 
sion into the treaties with the Native States. It is impossible 
to iate either the present position, or the future prospects, 
‘of the Indian princes, without marking the distinction betwoen 
ae three periods through which the bigh contracting parties 
ve passed. 
‘The events which followed the conclusion of the treaty of 
1757 afforded the earliest object lesson in the difficulty which 
the Company subsequently experienced from the faithlessnoss 
of their allies. On the Sth of August, 1756, Seraja Daola cape 
tured Calcutta, ‘The tragedy of ‘the Black Hole’ ensued, and 
om the 9th of February, 1757, Clive concluded a treaty which 
the Nawab si seven times * in the presence of God and his 
a ve months afterwards Seraja Daola made common 
cause with the Company's enemies against them, and his perfidy 
was on the field of Plassey. ‘This was no isolated 
instanee of bad faith. Montesquieu has playfully remarked 
that ai pation has a law of nations; even the Iroquois, 
who eat their prisoners, have one.” The British authorities in 
every part of India soon found that their allies entertained very 
distorted notions whether of natural or of international Jaw, 
Inthe south, Tippa Sultan opened intrigues with the Fronch 
and the Marathas before the ink om the Treaty of Seringapatam, 
datod the 18th of March, 172, was dry, In Central India, 
Sindhia, having promised on the Sth of November, 1817, to 
= admit 
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admit a garrison into the fort at Asi secretly ins 
the Governor to obey the Pethwa, who was then at wi 
the British. Two ners bales ee 
delegate of one of the Company's allies, and holding 
ol ino i. Son 
Spree 
lingers about the more backward of the Native States 
tragic fate of Mr. Quinton at Manipur recall d 
under which the treaty map of India was filled in, 
dent that up to the year 1813 no alliances were 1 
ibly be avoided, Parliament in its wisd 






























and the presidency Governors; and except | 


ices. The Ce prate of piracy on the western 
i in Central India, and the 
accorded to the Sikh chiefs of Sirhind, required 
justification of the Court of Directors as ‘measures of 
policy which could not be deemed a violation of the 
the close of last contury the scheme of the Com; 
dominion included the acquisition of Tenangyithe: c 
Ceylon, a commercial treaty with Barmah, and the 
mont of relations with Maskat, Persia, and Aden. 
all its ambitious schemes of diplomacy and_conq) 
\y never ceased to impress upon its Governo 
policy of non-intervention in India, Treaties of 
made were dissolved, and numerous overtures for 
were refused. The British engagement with Nipal 
celled in 1804, Protection was withdrawn by Lord 
from Jeypur, and from several States in Bombay. 
from ae in 1809 was disregarded, and a 
led by the Bombay Government with Mir G 
Sind was disavowed. The struggle for existence 
in the south had brought about the triple a 
Nizam and the Peshwa; but as the Directors beg 
its consequences, and to receive intimation of the ex! 
negociations with the Central Indian chiefs, whiel 
that alliance, they recoiled, and sought safety i 
inaction. By these means it happened that 
almost the whole of the Rajputana a 2 con 
tion of the Central India 7, Sind and 
in Bombay, the Northern States of the Panji h 
and the tribatary States of the Central Provine 
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of an exclusive control over the external relations of his 
allies. Every one is familinr with the network of 
courts n 
























systems and religious feeli re which divide the fi 
East, aye compelled our Government to withdraw 
subjects fram the authority of the Native Courts. In 
double responsibility rests upon the local % 
responsible for the proper trial or protection of 
They are equally responsible to the civilized Po 
West for securing for Americans and Europeans 
which the Powers themselves cannot obtain bea 
with the protected sovereigns of India. penal 
the criminal procedure of many States in India 
aan to Me staan post PL are Rigas 
regard the cow as |, and who expect 

The British Government is thus compelled to 
ver and Americans within the d 
tho Native States, In the same way it can only give. 
its extradition treaties with foreign nations, by req 





by the Government of India detracts from the so 
the country princes; and it necessarily involves th 
ment of Justices of the Peace and the establishment of 
courts within their territories. The limitations im 
trenty and custom on the States in respect of thi 
Europeans aim, however, at reducing such it 
minimum ; and it cannot bo denied that the g 
our policy has been to protect the princes of Tad 
dangerous conflict with foreign nations. The Ni 
have lost something of international life, but they 
escaped the danger of annexation. ‘The sacrifice 
is » small price for the preservation of internal: 
for immunity from the intervention of foreign » 
‘The military obligations of the pro! Sta 
space in their several treaties, ey naturally 
categories, as having reference to a state of peace 
war. Those under the former category may ra 


armaments in time of peace is embodied fm 
‘Gwalior, dated the 13th of January, 1844 ;— 








2i4 ‘Lhe Native States yf India. 


om oe Ee ee 
a ue against the Queen's allies | 

erie ity with which would honow 

to Lord Dufferin in the offer of ‘his sword 












y's connexion with | its sin the common 
compe to our carly 





army, In some the fighting material Hi wanting. 
= to dangers which will require the p 
ry forces at home. But all bave rec 
protection and learnt to value it. Thoir 
‘sources skseaa Wig enormously increased, and 
borne no part of the Marte 
the time comes, the sinews of war will be found 
in any previous period of their history, and what 
of military co-operation is devised “find both 
powerful support, 
In dealing with the third great object of all: 
the promotion of a common welfare—we open the 1 
chapter in the treatment of British relations with 
States. The States of India were described Lie 
Malcolm as royal instruments of British ea and 
‘toleration of what we deem misrule, and 
those who possess the hereditary attachment ip 
essential to the success of our policy, Many of th 
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hibited. In 1833 Raja Purandhar Singh engaged *to ab- 
ae from the practices of former Rajas as to cutting of ears 
and noses, extracting eyes, or otherwise tore 
turing;’ bat even in the absence of a written n 
A of ruling chiefs in other parts of India has beer 
enforced as a penalty for the infliction of horrible tortures, 
‘The inhuman practice of impalement was suppressed in a State 
in the Rajpatana agency, and cases have recently occurred in 
which petty ruling chicfs have been punished for conniving at 
the brutal murder of witches. Such occasions of interference 
are justified by the obligations of natural law, jad aes 
special difficulty, No treaty can absolve the Gorera- 
ment from the duty of intervention relreerees crimes that are 
opposed to the moral instinct of civilized society. Im the same 
way, the paramount Power owes to its own ies cand 
those of other Western nations who may visit [i r 
of religious toleration, It is not its practice to ii 
ligious disputes; bat where, for instance, certain Cana 
ionaries appoaled to it for protection from annoyances in = 
lative State, their appeal was not disregarded. 
safety and integrity of a State in alliance with Her 
may alao at times aden the paramount Power to in 
its internal affairs. If there is a disputed succession, 
bounden duty of the Governor-General to settle 
Under the influence of bad adyice, or distracted by the j 
of rival families in the palace, a chief may be in 
death-bed to dismember his principality and divide i 
tories, On several aceasions wills have been set aside, and the 
rights of the lawful successor upheld, by timely interference 
‘The preservation of sovereign rights is incompatible with a 
minute subdivision of authority; and the alienation of revenues 
intended to support the dignity of the Raj and its public duties 
would, if unchecked, inevitably lead to annexation. In the 
several instances which we have given, the inter! ‘the 

tecting Power, in despite of the letter of its « is 
justified by their spirit, 

A more difficult question arises when the assistance of the 
paramount ‘Power is invoked either by a chief 
rebellion or y his subjects to check misrule. It is the ob 
duty of the British Governuténs to protect its allies aga 2 
causeless rebellion and general contempt of their Inwfal autho- — 
nity on the one hand, and on the other hand to protec 
subjects from gross oppression. But if its inte 
invoked by the chief, its arbitration must be 
condition or limitation, ‘he justice of the cause i 


determines, 
— 
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‘engaged our attention. It is, however, innecurate to | the 
term ‘ feudatory' to the condition of the country princes, A few 
small States were granted or confirmed by the Company on 
conditions of personal or military service. But the essential 
incidents of feudal tenure—a jal loyalty, and a lively sense 
of reciprocal duties of ove |, lord, and vassal—are wholly 
wanting in the Indian system. Usurpation, revolt, and 
anarchy, and not any beneficiary tie, were the germs from 
cay the pao Po rep abet oun) “ vail 
to the Emperor of ul were on! loyed to. 
fresh. ions. Still ada tke foeroaneh tt tional” be 
applied to principalities which are subordinate to a common 
a) ey whom their external relations are ee eeds 
tro) with whom their internal sovereignty is 
shared, According to Halleck, the term * ‘ign’ is inap- 
plicable, ‘if a State parts with its rights of negociation and 
treaty, and loses its essential attributes of in: lence.’ In its 
eiespeanes on Monipur the Government of India unreservedly 
declares, that ‘the principles of international law have no 
bearing on the relations between the Government of Indiny as 
ing the Queen Empress on the one hand, and the 


Native States under the suzerainty of Her Majesty on the 
other.’ M,C, Calvo, Twiss, and Creasy adopt the same line of 
argument, and exclude the princes of Indin from the family of 
nations, It is, of course, true that the understanding between 
nations, called ‘international law,’ applies to existing facts, and 
is in a state of constant growth and change. As new facts 
arise old formulw must be amended. But in our judgment the 
States of India may retain their sovereigaty without aiming at 
independence. As Sir Henry Maine has observed :— 

‘Sovereignty indicates a well-ascertaived assomblage of a 
powers und privileges, A sovereign who possesses tha whol 
‘these rights is cnlled independent; but there is ‘ing, nor 
thero over been anything, in international law to ome of 
these rights being lndged with one oss, an some with waar. 
Sovereignty, aay be regunialaa aia 

The enquiry, whether the tie should not rather be called 
‘constitutional,’ has a strong fascination for those who have 
studied the origin of the Anglo-Saxon Empire and the 
of constitutional history. Perhaps the idea struck Lord Lytton, 
when he conferred upon some of the foremost of Indian princes 
the title of * Counsellors of the Empire. The Magon Charta was 
an enlarged edition of an Indian Sanad, Fron the of 


treaties to engagements, pr fran oogegecoetts 8 SRS 
is o marked process of evolution, ry suggests a still 
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their tenure. But when the j ion of the | 
sidered, each objection vanishes, The lease was | 
for a certain time, on certain covenants ; and when the 
ended, and all covenants on either side are perfectly 
the parties, lessor and lessee, are mutually 
has no ee 
his customer who has fully paid his bill. In Le 
great landowners Inid ont their building, 
specs took the land, quite voluntarily, rae Tease; 
nditure of capital that would have been 
to buy the frechold. Then the public came to bay thi 
at a Tcorrespondingly diminished present price. The 
actions were quite free all round; no one 
the time the arrangement was so much approved tha 
and solicitors adopted it to got the land immediatel) 
lessees, when the term sepencbetalied fail to 
although there has been a ind rental for the t 
vale the land, the land itself had not been booghts 
on it would in time go with the land in 
beers deere the lessor. Forgetting or neg 
ier a ap be Se 0 
whereas tmost to blame is certainly 
ever iartag! oahed or had the least to do with 
tenare, 


Thus, though there is much difficulty in the ciream: 
of lessees, there is no hardship. On the other hai 
reference to the public, Icaschold tenure had a serious: 
development of evil, that has now become a 

























the land proprietors and for the owners of the ho 
arc men of business there is no 


advantage to sf Ga and business men of mo 
They consequently made themselves and their descen 
encumbrancers on their estates; which 7 
and so the encumbrances continued. Families ine 
settlements were needed ; and estates were eaten 
life incomes. Fashionable loungers multiplied ; 
should have been exerting their abilities in 

or bandicraft and art, were wasting their whole li 


Flowinmkny’n fexily of  distingeishad 
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the ultimate reversion. This, however, is but payment long 
deferred; and many things, in half a century, may abrogate 
the whole transaction, By that time the whole property may 
Sosawap tour’ Gacholdsallisherarreel see vel cancelled or 
al 3 hick a subject of 
taxation vanishes away! Legitimate taxation evidently must 
be annual, on is, not on yy monsoreeaaeneert 
to escape taxation at the expense of the i oye 

a time injurious to them, must be eventually futi thus 
altogether inconsistent with sound public policy, To b 

real property is to limit its commercial freedom, and to raise 
its price by rather more than the amount of the taxation, Thus 
the public would have all the burden of this increased cost, 
with no increase of yaluc, 

‘And why are the proprietors of land alone thus threatened ? 
Why is not every commercial man to be required to sacrifice bis 
property in cate of various kinds to popular demand, at au: 

‘ice that may be placed upon it by exceptional authori 

dems the public cl to Se in their fd 
und partially, a universal right of absolute pro-emption? 
trae reson is ee clear. multitude of Tadtviduals that 
compose the lic would perceive that the infliction of a law 
like this might, on occasion, happen to themselves; and they 
would promptly seek to know the reason why such Ero balosice 
should, ance, be done to them. general law of confis~ 
cation such as this would not be for a moment possible. If not 
the i aaeed conscience, certainly the public sense of danger 
would be thoroughly aroused ; and the defrauding project would 
be quashed as soon as it was named. 

It is due to the unfortunate condition of the landed property of 
England, and ospecially of leasehold towne, that the immense 
amajority of those who have the franchise ave no knowledge of the 
Higbts and incidents of land as ty. The land 
are similarly ignorant, it appears, about the ways of commerce ; 
and thus fail to see that complicated legal forms are in restraint 
of trade, Were transfers, and the laws pertaining to the Innd 
completely simplified, the public would soon buy abundantly 
mall plots of Freehold property ; the class of frecholding pro- 
prietors would be most happily inereased ; and landed 
would have the help of these so greatly multiplied defenders, 

But at present, owing to their ignorance of everything about 
the land, save that it always must be paid for, most men have a 
notion, or a feeling, that the land ate has taken, or can 
take, undue advantage of the public; little thinking that these 
terrible proprietors are the chief financial sufferers from their 

present 
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‘The gentlemen of the Liberty and Propety Defence = fg 
have a reasonable cry, but not a reasonable case. When 
allow the to be frecholders, to “tne te eternal 
ition that all men should in some proportion, ee ly; 
Ss there then will be abundant interests) Pe ‘ond a 


sufficient number of defenders ; but while urban peeve th are 
so greatly in the hands of a comparatively pela te 
corporate or individual, and the immense Sy ea 
are estranged from real property, the land RoHS eae 
atid olen mtatary Pele pgp agri pee ¥ 
beyond what their own ‘League’ ean offer. Naser 
he inconsistency of an efficient Corporation for whole ot of 
Lon with ibe scnjand aie sac eee aaa 
listinctly ied. It led no great prescience or 
cernment iain that the public, having no interest, will 
take none in the place; but finding ita wi nuisance 
and infliction, that they cannot change or remedy as if the 
territory were their own, they make it apes of a and 
satisfaction to have nothing in the least to do with a scene 
of misery, save to resent its influence. *Tax ground rents! 
‘Yes, of course, tax anything that is a sign of, or that helps to 
zap us in, this degradation.’ 
enfranchisement of leascholds is to be desired on 
behalf of the entire community, and not for the ee of 
a section or a class. Some men may 
little more than others by the ehangerd but this cose on a 
further reason for the undertaking, not an argument against it. 
Ifa thing is good for all, then that it may be somewhat better 
fora few is nn increased advantage, not a detriment. Enfran- 
chisement may benefit the middleman ; but middlemen will by 
enfranchisement be abrogated ; there will only be the owner 
and the occupier of each house. Improvement should be 
gradual, step by step; and when the owners are enfranchised, 
occupiers wall soon make enfranchisement a question of ‘their 
own. House property is always worth more to the Spepiers 
than to any other owner; pf help the 
franchise the immediate requirement Hs relief from sasgoated 
and ious forms of law. Then, were they hesitating or 
unwilling, householders should, for the well-! of the State, 
be constantly and vigerously ‘encouraged’ toal lon leaseholds. 
Liberal Conservatives have shown a special interest in the 
question of the frechold housing of the working-class; which 
manifestly is the surest, safest anchorage for the vessel of the 
State, At Sheffield, recently, the (National Union of Conser- 
Yative Associations’ urged hat legislation should give facilities 
for 
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while, on the other hand, besides this rating added to 
a still further increase is inevitably made on 


and incidentals. 









confidence; the inducement to build houses is 
fewer houses will in consequence be built; and so 
occupier will be called upon to suffer, since the user or 
ee has Cine AML ae is oe i bese 
f these lo not ir it, the work 
Leis amply pay 


le who are eager to impose thetax, To tax b 
luxuries and their expenditure at home is reasonab 
they pay on what they are accustomed to enjoy. 
them in that which they use for the especial benefit o 
is absurd, and that these others should themselves in 
tax would be indeed contemptible. 

Local taxation is not, as often is supposed, 
bot is used for wholesome and convenient n 
folly, mean extravagance, and paltry vanity, not 
abundant and chief cause of suffering and hardal 
majority of men the rates they pay ure the most | 





blecheiversDicr‘eaneal ad vadagen <ceptional 

tion? The same climate and the same soil may 1 
half a generation rise to fifty times their form 

The south-west of Hampshire is the p 


When John Stuart Mill was young, thongh » 
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than Set atten tarde Why will not 
land pr regard this matter seriously, and be prepared to 
make the best of their position, and of the short time remain- 
ing for their equitable, even favourable treatment? They, at 
Present, could secure their own good terme, and gai unbounded 
3 sata to turn their ground rents into m » would 
er et hist finance worth millions to our torri- 
torial aristocracy. Why do they not look ito this, their own 
Sine apc with their own eyes, instead) of using the 
of their professional advisers? There are 

already some “ere the nobility who sell their land and ground 
Cire who doubtless would inform their peers how they: 
have hitherto succeeded. Then, again, if they are personally 
timid, let them send all corporate and charitable property into 
the market, with pre-emption, at a reasonable price, for the 
actual lessee; and watch how this transaction pays. Here the 
large masses would be dealing with the public in- 
there would be no sentiment to Incernte or to 
offend ; and the experiment—we are, as it is said, to look for 
much . it—will be before the world, that all may see ite 
method and result. This would give confidence; and many 
noble land proprietors ia London will so-clearly understand the 
matter that they will be led to benefit themselves by such a 
inform and tenure of their ty. Their id rents 
See 
ante they may re rivals of the Rothschilds in success 








farce ion of the Parliamentary Committee on Electric 
Railways in London is\a curious instance of the way in — 
the rights of landed property are being treated. The Com- 
mittee have allowed these Eatin ware ‘easement,’ or passage, 


prietors ‘the line, who “fie the right at common 
‘of all the soil beneath the surface of the road, ad medium flies 
vie; and for this privilege the railways are to give no com- 
to the actual owners of the Jand, but, entirely ay 
these, they are to grant facilities to workmen's trains! 
ittee, therefore, have been doing is to take away 
to to give its use to others, for a benefit toa 
i ‘The subterraneum: is to be abstracted from the 
Syer withont apology ur compenmtinn, and is to, be traded 


— advantage of a vay asia voting class of 
3 ® pauperising nt to oaree 
: ‘d abc rreionera is why iin bode ‘of sho 
Bhoald not, by the ete Parliamentary Committees, 


i 
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The new principle, or wantof principle, of ‘betterment’ is in 
direct antagonism to the municipal and political constitution of 
the British nation; it is to give the power of taxation to one 
community, and to inflict the onus of the taxes on another 
ity ; a form indeed of Oriental despotism. ‘The County 
Council are to decide what works are to be andertaken; but 
the local neighbourhood, the people who have no decision in 
the pre, ws to bear pal burdens of taxation, all 
unwillingly, in order to provide a necessary public work for 
all the town. The excuse pat forward for this scheme of con- 
fisention is, that in each neighbourhood of projected works 
the landed and house property must be improved—a false 
assumption—by the proposed expenditure; and therefore that 
shoal Bear exceptional tazation, 
inder this form of statement, laid before the inexperienced 
and unwise, how very just and simple ‘betterment’ appears; 
and yet how petty-minded and unjust it actually is. Why 
is landed and house property alone to be surtaxed? Why is 
not every kind of neighbouring property to bear its share, if 
is ever to be taxcd at all? ‘he reason is quite obvious. 
people who propose such partial incidence of fiscal burdens 
are for the moat part those who have no real property, but have 
much ry of other kinds that they would never suffer to be 
trad yo tax-collectors. They have votes as residents 
ratepayers; but house and land proprietors possess no yotes 
i) i anfficiently their interest in the district. The per- 
sonal on urban land is of immensely greater annual valuc 
than the land itself; and its great value is indeed the cause and 
tenson why the land is, in the course of many years, raised 
above agricultaral value, If a bridge is built, it is not for the 
benefit of the land or its proprictors, but for the transport of 
commodities and of people; and that, by increased facility 
of trade may be increased. But land can never use 
Reyetier sa, even in a secondary way, it does not gain a 
thousandth part of what the people and their goods and 
chattels gain. These goods are turning over five, or fifty times 
‘a year; but land is let once in a century; the landlord having 
but a limited pecuniary interest in the property; being, in 
fact, a more encumbrancer, with nothing more than a rte- 
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it ‘Years:km distant: distinguish 
Leet apt genes atte enee miners 


commercial ae Seemed necting 


indecd. The project of ‘ betterment” is cenchisliypalnabacie 
and fraud, founded again, no doubt, on ca 

cae bpera ss oajchans rbot asia 

have no land, esteemed in some respects as hostes 

the land and rent. 

pre eae a 
Peeenti dine oped pibsioring (bane prea ae 

teete by local patie works ‘The fret may be in many a case 

quite otherwise, aks opens, fone ays by 
increasing traffic on a special line, most grievously 

residoatie| valnee;-or by diversion of the course of trade issy 

pres hepa ake tpg ecloriysesaweoee 


instead of raised in value, Yet the goer 2 


comparatively distant may gain more > than pan the 
improvement. A narrow viaduet and street, ‘ealled an 
‘Avenue,’ have recently been made in Clerkenwell ut Gray's 
Inn, Exmouth Street, and what is left of Cold Bath Fields have 
not attained a tithe of the commercial benefit that 
from Islington to Westminster have found. No one can tell at 
ones, nor yet perhaps for years, the inbuenstiecaliGmia Pe 
its amount, of an improvement scheme; and any ‘ betterment! 
taxation, in addition to its, over-imposition and unfairness, would 
bevan opportunity for endless error and injustice in details, 

A peculiar characteristic of the recent * betterment’) pro- 
posals is their cowardice. The leaders of the immense majority 
of Iackland voters fall upon a small a 
and deciding on a work to benefit their clients, 
that a very small minority shall, without their 
ae made to pay, not their share only, but, 

whether they require the work or cae or: 

opie of theis their determined opposition to, the. scheme. We 
generally have abundant lawyers in the Tosa 
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us some standard by which the difference pigsty the old snd 
thedifeeoonsmnybccrpreued ta Nisng3 sora nlc 
a iterence mi) ex) thus, 
Paresh fr mmepeon einer hires, 
middle class-is three times as rich as the landlords, Nodes 
this merely mean that the middle-class has become 
numerous, aod that its aggregate wealth is bere fi at 
that its leading members are persons whose inci inal incomes 
equal the incomes of our average pecrs and our wealthier 
country gentlemen, and in many cases exceed and 
dwarf them, It moans that side by side with the old | \ 
aristocracy a rival class has arisen, with an Fit c 
greater command of the luxuries and the pomp d 
equal or even greater stake in the policy and pepe 
omar —-a Class as new and strange as some new 
ani The part which this class has played in the 
of democracy is so evident, that we will’ merely 
briefly, and ‘we will then retarn to the consideration 
ena The aristocracy, which had governed | 
Neale cesta the beginning of the present century, 
m of two things—wealth and the pr 
lng eae wealth till then was created so slowly, 
familics as they rose became merged in the old o1 
acquired an imputed ane not a real antiquity; so 
ides of pedi meaaievan Mea Te litary rank or status was asso 
with the idea of wealth, and was hardly separable from it, 
aristocracy therefore conceived of their position as 
depending less on their possession of wealth, theaondlee fi 
their wealth was inherited; and they regarded th 
were regarded by the nation rally, not only as a for 
but as a peculiar people. jus when the new n 
arose, and grew anxious for its own importance, 
ambition and partly from the instincts of Prodence 4 
some direct share in the government of the country, 
itself the equal of the aristocracy in all respects save 
that was the possession of tradition, of hereditary 
what at the time was almost synonymous, the bh 
to govern, The want of this qualification placed 















open 
and enlist if ble the masses on their side, by @ 
to their intellect, their ij ignorance, or their c1 

(d now let ns return to the * masses” to wham the: 
made, In one respect their position was like thnt 
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ion, that th larization of Conseryatien 
legation, ie ree - 


makes it any the less vit 
Vee iniy Coaasrvstinm then in this light eae eee 
proceed to a more particular examination of its p nat the 
Tove tur ar yepied ls husery ender os pe 
ve thas far its history wi one ri 
have mepedel' ts as the history of an Geena pee ad of 
(eee gradually adapting itself to democratic : 
fe shall have presently to consider the other side of the 
movement, and enquire how the democracy has adapted itself 
to aristocratic methods, But we must first do what hitherto 
we have ly avoided doing: we must fons at | 
history of Liberalism, or of Radicalism, as from the 
history of democracy. The growth of Rpeeati fact 
endeavoured to make clear, has been a social fact, 
itieal fact. The primary causes of it have been 












ial circumstance; and the ineo 
which have attributed to it, are merely efforts at ad 
The growth of democracy, then, has in this coun! 
‘central fact of the century. The masses of the comm 
been gradually, by the very circumstances of thelr exit 
circumstances which were wholly beyond their own 
forced to think about public affairs, to have views abo 
affairs, and, a8 x nataral consequence, to insist on b 
them. This political demand could be grat 







endeavouring to sppase them. Nor indeed is this ide 
fined to Liberals, ‘There are aaey Conservatives still: 
share it, and no doubt regret secret! ly that the sition was 
not more successful. Now in every idea entertained by « large 

= =e % 


number of people, there is sure to be some truth. 
ceed to consider what truth there is in this. > 
It is @ partial idea; it is an imperfect idea; it exelu 
entire half of the real facts of the case: but so far aa 
we believe it to be substantially trac. Daring the first 
the century Liberalisin did rey nt the claims—the 
tho inevitable claims—of the democracy ; and Consery 
‘Toryism resisted them. We believe that nei 
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wherever and whenever it occurred, was the work of tho 
Radical party; and that when at public meetings, in place of 
the er's arguments, or of intelligent expressions 
approval or dissent of his hearers, there was heard 
irrational yells and hootings, in nine cases out of ten Radi 
not Conservatism was expressing itself, It is mot rash to 
conclude—indeed, nobody in his senses can doubt—that thos 
least willing to listen to arguments are those least 
understanding them. Accordingly, if we take all these 
together—that disorder is a sign of inferior A 
intelligence, that it was more frequent in the rural than | 
great urban constituencies, and that in far the ter 
a Coie im caused or instigated eye 
impossible to doubt that, in a broad and general sense, the 
ae of English Radicalism have tnken place among 

ignorant sections of the electorate, and the gains of rvatisn 
among the more educated, a 

We can appeal, however, to arguments yet more 
these, One of the electoral victories on which the Rac 
anost congratulated themselves, has been their victory bya] 
majority over Mr, Walter Long in Wiltshire, and that elec 
was described in a leading Radical journal as a 
exhibition of the workings of the new Ri " 
view of the matter we bave no disposition to quarrel. 
believe the election to have been typical in an em d 
and for this reason we refer to it. Those who are con 
with the way in which that election was conducted, are as 
that the Radicals gained the ear of the electors by a 
statements s0 profligate and reckless in their i 
is impossible in decent language to describe or sti 
as they deserve, But the point on which we are hei 
to remark is not on their enormity, but on their natve 
stupidity, All the old-wives’ tales about the little 
lonf, and the tyranny of the Tory Squire whose fat 
in private was that seven shillings a week was eno 
Tnbourer’s family—tales of which one-balf had always: 
entirely fabulous, whilst the other hnd lost for the Inst 
years any meaning which they had ever p d 
duced in Wiltshire from some Noah's ark of 

und to be the intellectual food which the con 
readily assimilated. Stupid, indeed, these statements: 
sense were not; they were, as the event showed, ad 
calculated to produce the effect intended; bat, # 
showed no stupidity on the part of those who made 
did show stupidity on the part of those to whom 
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formed instinctively, and 
Shonen 
that opinion was there is no doubt — Ttwas 
Li masses, and the masses w! | te co 
Liberalism, were so ignorant and prs itwas 
his while to weigh the trath or falschood of what | d 
the most familiar facts of history; and that any arg 

or indifferent, might be anfely addressed to th 

ed to serve his purpose. mee 

‘0 far then as the late general election was 
belive ourselves to be indulging in no Bight of 
merely to be generalizing from obvious and no 


Proportion to, lepended on, 

ignorance of those among whom it made ite conquest 
be said, however, tie: ; tare eet p 
high, when events move rapidly, and neit ne 
voters have time for deliberating ove mun and Lace 
4 criterion of the temper and tactics of = party, rath 
its condition in Sree of education bed are 3 and 
we would judge rightly of the intellectual of Radical 
we must examine its arguments, its ideas, its demand 





Lot Let 

ns the course A by it. us 
Pilp areak: to, Phil ethers wo Souci 
Radicalism as it shows itself not in its 

arin eine 


The two chief jersand literary exponents 

are Mr. Morley and Mr. Faye Mr. Morle | 
doubtedly a man of great speculative and intel r, 
and Mr, Labouchere a man of considerable mur 
ness; and they both of them have been long eng 
ing Radicalism to the present generation, the one 
of severe and transcendental reasoning, which he cond 
materialize for the benefit of the dwellers in | 


remarks ie die tang en 
remarks he makes when he does one of two 
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facsimile casts from the English models, whereby they saved 
the trouble of invention aud gained credit, as Engl 
magnanimity, In or ‘opposition to the 
hesitati stood the rej ‘ives of conser 
oflciaism, allgodly but stoutly Packed. by the whole ¥ 
old-fashioned Indian society, who gravely distrusted 
interference and desired no changes whatever. 

Between these two parties, between their conf 
and demands, Maine found himself called, 
mediate, His duty was not only to temper 
ideologist, who thought that political institutions 
ported like steam machinery, 
to benefit every community. Yc 
were notonly advantageous but necessary; he bad so to regs 
the balance of legislation that it should keep pace with th 
stantial advance of opinions, and the actual needs of a 
country. On the one hand, I laws, traditional 
and immemorial notions of rights or duties had to bo 
‘On the other band, the conditions of life and tie bh 
Indians had been so profoundly affected by the British d 
‘that nothing but our own positive law could have p 
‘customs rules of native society from a natural o 
in accordance with such a change of theirenvironment, U 
the operation of a procedure under which all the disp 
community must be referred to regular law courts, th 
to stereotype ascertained usages, and to treat the 
aromiepis' ol mcr book as texts and precedents that m 
atri forced. The consequ 


to speak, 

Gorm : 
Maine's speeches on three cognate measures—on the B 
passed for the Re-marriage of Native Converts, for 
law of Succession applicable to certain classes, 
Civil Marriage of Natives. Itis obvious that 
marriage and inheritance lie at the base of every 
are related to the most delicate sueceptibilities and @ 
deeply-seated prejudices of mankind. To meddle 
Clee is for a foreign Government always a h 
taking; yet it is just because in India the rules 
family life = the transmission of property are it 
and entirely dependent upon religions ritual, 
belief, that the English legislature is o en 
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his wives would have operated on tees sited as 7 
from all previous obligations contracted under a different rit 
Jt might or might not suit the wife to follow ber 
through bis various phases of faith; but the denial of 
eame from the decision of an English court, . 








‘The speech on the law of Succession shows the 
which Maine sought to introduce general pri 
a country where no such principles had previously 
E commission had drafted and sent out to 
to define and amend the law of intestate and t 
succession, whereby it was declared, among other 
no person should acquire by marriage any intes 
property of the person whom he or she married, 
given to this measure illustrates one special device 
legislation, It was presented to the Council as the 
of a comprehensive Indian Civil Cod 
complete Civil Code for all India sheer 
because the multiplicity of those rituals and 
regulate marriage and inheritance must for a long 
prevent or retard the application to such subjects of 
rales, however broad and fundamental they may be. 
practicable course is to Tay down by positive 
weneral principle, to admit within its operati 
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actually need or desire its benefit, and to take power to extend 
ally a the superiority and simplicity of the scientific 
le become recognized. A law set up in this manner, strong 
and straight like an obelisk among shifting sands, has a remark~ 
able influence as a model and type. iedeae by ecpenenay 
obseryed Maine in this specch, ‘there are uo limits to the 
influence which a clear and simple body of written law exercises 
in absorbing less advanced systems of jurispradence.” This far- 
reaching observation has beea since abundantly verified in India, 
where the civil and criminal codes are insensibly percolating 
everywhere, moulding usages, modifying opinions, raising the 
lard of morals, and extending far beyond their prescribed 
jurisdiction into the natiye States. It would be ible to 
cite an instance in which the oracular semi-divine awards 
of the head of a religious order undoubtedly betrayed some 
acquaintance with the general principles promulgated by an 
rh Act 
this system, therefore, it was possible to pass am Act 
wl brought upon the Indian Statute Book two such important 
principles of recent Western law as the proprietary independence 
‘of man and wife, and the liberty of testamentary disposition, 
‘The full recognition of these two principles belongs, as Maing, 
said, to the highest and latest civilizations ; and it need hardly 
be said that throughout the greater part of the Indian population 
customary usage runs very far indeed below such a level, Ad 
‘one end of the scale were the wild tribes, whose notions of any 
separate or personal property are exceedingly vague. ‘It was 
found,’ Maine remarked, ‘that in proportion to the barbarism 
of « tribe was the faintness of the notion of individual right as 
distinguiebed from family right;’ and one might add that in 
sich rudimentary socictics the conception of women's rights has 
scarcely germinated at all. At the other end were such highly 
individualised bodies os the English domiciled in India, some 
of whom appeared to suppose that the clause prescribing that 
MR sae hall nk por so aac m women's anneal over her own 
property was an audacious innovation, involving a fundamental 
in the conditions of married existence ns known in 
|. And the Bill was also eyed askance by Hindus and 
Mahomedans, who, although they were canted exempted Soee 
its operation, ted in it a pernicious tendency towards 
Ra thachteemant of womnaklods Maino’s Jncid 
‘of the real aim and incidence of bis Pane ae effective 
of attacks made against his Bill 
were admirable, To the Englishmen he 
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i married” nlibevib te feaeeutial io. allow a husband to 

at discretion his wife's money, To Hindus and 
Sighlaetet tle inted out 7) tuned) Ler en ie8 
every native race ded (and obtai baie i 
eee or taaspnecain eos ote insurmountable distaste 
which all feel for Svell like an eaattaee, of privileges between 
the sexes,’ In conclusion he 


ee Fel) > hc theso discussions supplied, 


Tshould be e conclusion which T have arrived at in 

[dni shel i ther exists ao tat of th in which a 
toe to wo call civilization, iis the 

in which it approaches the admission of an equality of 


tho sexes. this country Tam sure that by 
ing this Sree ma amet a acalo of barbarism and 
zation Wl commend. it to rary. ane peter . 
T once had a conversation with very able native member of 
Se ee arate Ss to him that if nif is ey ees 
would be no difference between wifehood pat 
eee Le, “but that is the very doctrine from which 


The whole speech, as will be perceived by careful readers of 
it, embodies aod illustrates Maine's method of legislating for 
the advancement of social reforms. He lays down a lan and 
liberal principle, far ahead of actual custom and common ideas 
on the subject. It is not extended to any class of society that 
may be unprepared to adopt it; but the law is there upon the 
‘Statute-book, awaiting the time rhe the softening of manners 
and the spread of intelligence shall have raised iaeasi class the 
level of opinion up to the necessary point of appreciation. 
Meanwhile the discussion stimulates thought, exposes | fallacies, 
and clarifies the whole mass of vague notions’ OB! such 
questions. 

We have now seen the remedial treatment applied “by Maino 
to the complications producible in the imsrriage status of an 
Indian who exchanges a non-Christian religion for Chri h 
@ polygamous for a strictly monogamous communion. To 
eave of a convert from polyandry (which must sometimes occur), 
Maine only gave a passing allusion, We have also examined 
briefly his system of clearing the way towards higher ground 
in the matter of a wile’s position wader the law, and: the 
encouragement of testamentary ea et Let us take yet 
another side of the same no less interesting then intricate 

department 
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neues by a purified ritual, the Adyocate-General of Bengal 
recorded his opinion, on a case stated, that the marriages were 
ere) that the covets be a ties Rakes 
had been in 1880 to relieve from ei 
forfeiture of rights or Ys any person who brary ne 
renounced a rel: i erate or might have been di ae 
of caste; but that Act had omitted to provide disser 
excluded persons with the means of contracting ® marriage 5H 
would be recognized by the British law courts. 
‘I ein ra eras said Maino, ‘from the Adyoente-General’s 
it is impossible to have stated a principle of taure 
into For example, iho civil raghite ¢ inate, 
fama depend a derilae wethete religion, because the 
lered to come under the description of Hindus ee 
keeps carlicr atatistice, But oro tho Sikh Neer ae 
ee et and, if they are, where docs ortho- 
doxy begin und where does it ond? I have mentioned the Sikhs, 
not for the pu) aoe maaan this quostion, but on account of the 
fact that the sin tal modern, has a tendenoy to throw 
ar be vid considerable novelties of doctrine and 
And in fact ‘Rwould seem that tho kame process goes or 
over India. Tho immobility of native a no doubt oxists, 
but it existe yithin shifting limits. Now to all these er 


hore that ronadieniy rosults from this b peooeaa aa must control, 
the proper instrument—timely legislation. 


This passoge is n good illustration of Maine's insight into 
the true complexion and organic composition of Indian society. 
When lish courts of justice first assumed jurisdiction 
Bengal, the judges and lawyers, who depended on the 
Brahmans for the Scppunting: of Hindu law, Told about them 
for some well-defined system or compilation which they might 
treat as binding on all Hindus. The Brahmans were not slow 
to assure them that the laws to be found in their sacred books 
and commentaries were universally authoritative ; and thus the 
sacerdotal Hindu law came to be treated as something ‘corre= 
sponding to the English common law, the substructure of all 

rules of life followed by the Hindus.* It is now pretty well 
understood that the Brahmanic codes had never possessed = 


» Maine, “Eudly Lav aud Custora? eligi a , 
i 
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deyelopiog new forms and refining its grosser traditions, At 
the very time when British Hvlenies Fen Fay act. 
Je eate, upon all sorts and conditions of ‘Beid, 
courts of justice were imposing @ strong artificial curb 
this natural evolution of social ordinances, It was Maine } 
first publicly delineated this carious situation, and insisted. 
the necessity of so legislating that the English Government: 

v 





among themselves, being content to levy revenue and to de 
rough justice, *the capital fact in the mechanism of ee 
States is the energy of legislatares,’ The es 
English judges practically overrides the system of pri 
local Iaw-making, and substitutes instead a 
jurisdiction or Court of Appeal, whose sanction isn 
the enforcement of all the rules or usages of castes and 
Maine deserves all the credit of having first discerned 
things clearly, of having exhibited the obligations. 
from the singular position of the English Government in 
and of having insisted on them as the basis of legislation, 















We may now pass from questions directly alfecting creeds 
and customs to subjects of general administration, It has 
said that the great mutiny in Northern India had git 
sharp shock to the ancient and slowly disintegrating fabric 
Jndian society; and it should be added that the 
of that great commotion marks the termination of : 
period of chronic war and annexation. For t 7 
jiously, from the date of the first Afghan ex, 
1838, there had been but short intervals of pence, and + 
that time the British empire had been largely extended 
by Lord Dalhousie, =i had annexed the jab, | 
Nagpore, and Lower Burmoh., While, therefore, the 
British territories had been disordered by a serious a 
in the new provinces the Government had barely 
stability, and bad no leisure w organize regular or 


procedure, Maine found himself charged, oa assuming bis 
Teconstruction, — 


office, with the duty of presiding over an era af cri 
of placing the executive authority of the various ov 
ments on a firm legal basis, and of simplifying admini 

by substituting properly drawn Acts for the jumble o 
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government. He was promoting its extrication from a network 
of its own rules and enters he was striving to settle down 


capacity of taking a t accurate survey of a situati 
fo, tha experience of gli sta, his faculty of 
aaenteuinisane Cae ng thels (roe beatin and 
=u] views ing up tl Te-arrangil 
fees _poontastably ‘totally different conclusion. — 
argamentative power is used again forcibly in his speec 
Jadicial Taxation, in defence of a Bill to raise the sc: 
on suits and complaints. In proposing a new law the: 
Indian legislator usually finds himself called upon to 

ind against two classes of critics or dissenticats. He has to 
convince the various provincial governments, sed 0 
and energetic men well versed in practical administration, 
untrained in the comprehension of scientific jurisprudence, He 
has also to allay the mistrust which every novel measure inevite 
ably stirs up in the mind of the natives, who are as a body 
naturally and very reasonably, conservative, and also in th 
present instance were quite ready to agree with it 
though not upon Benthamite grounds, that a litigant 
contribute nothing toward the cost of ee “Son 

le, observe Maine, ‘seemed to suppose i 
‘ought to be like Oriental monarchs, who first appropriated the 
greatest part of the property of their subjects, and then, by 
of compensation, sat in the gute and administered j 
nothing.” This system, Lay eeredtes by bribery, hae in 


always been most popular in Asia, where tice ao 5 
is certainly not worth paying for; but the English Courts: 









fessed to deal in « more substantial article, which could 
be purchased nor distributed gratuitously. 
Moreover, in Bengal the educated class had 





from the main line of succession a son who had | 
Christianity. With this object he left a will in’ c 

raised a series of the most difficult questions that o 
possibly perplex an Indian court. He settled certain ¢ 
in perpetuity upon the family divinities, probably, as 
has suggested elsewhere, in order to propitiate them for 
irregalarities in the performance of the funeral i 

his son’s disinheritance involved. The will also 
the testator had lost all his inherited property by 
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The Minutes furnish various other Brppelsesidie 


ken by Mai he work of gradual ri ceapeian and re 
tnodeligg the legate. and “rolticalSnattutione for the 


Letter government ee modern [ ‘his betel 3 
only the skill of an expert, or the courage of a be 
combination of the two qualities, A Bill was | 
Funds a summary method for trying and executing 
who stabbed people in the o| oo 
ETS By critics with a reverence 
forms in a civilized country this ieee aed 
illustration of the extreme readiness of the 
to license lawlessness. ‘Lf? es ie Frees Sthe | 
opposite character had been attributed to it, and it b 
called a signal example of the tenderness of this 
and legality, the description would have been more correct, 
In London or Paris such a marderer would ae ae 
of being torn top 
of America his life would not be worth five minutes’ 
‘The evidence was ane of tho clearest character, fe 
anurderer was taken red-handed and never tried to. 
Bill, in fact, was intended to provide a substitute for ly 
‘It was quite wonderful that people should not be able to 
themselves sufficiently out of surroundit 
that the measure was a striking example of the 
Indian Government to impose legal order on its 
the most trying conditions,” There is ior 
in this turning of the tables so completely upon 
but we may seriously commend Maine's Act, with 
wate for it, to the coi Eas of re Government ti 
nited States, It has always sec) to us z 
remedy for such retaliatory outrages as the ieee a 
Italians in New Orleans eo years ago, or the ja 
or the summary shooting down of negro criminals ii 
West, would be by the introduction of a much 
of logal trial, 
But while 
strength and sanction to executive authority in the 
tracts of our vast dominion, he was a 
projects for extending: re] bs 
= populous countries at its centre. His 
gal Legislature, written in 1368, contains pee, n 
Bee of that time, which have been followed in 
stitutional changes that have en 
energetically a proposal to abolish provincial 
(Gxcecll- of Beognl)andito place upon the Supren 
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sometimes disaffected ; the educated classes are loose talkers, the 


uneducated are wildly credulous, In such an 
misunderstanding tnisrepresentation, i tree 
journalism and the confusion of tongues, it is ) 
English Government to preserve the a silence of an 
Asintic sovereign, who explains himself, like a divinity, only 
by acts and commandments. a me 
The relations between the Government of India and the 


to aclass in which Maine, as a jurist) found | 
acquainted with the 


pact © 
i ivi of sovereignt; the i 
spices Seino scien Ae oe 
powers of control and of regulating the succession in a 
ordinate teeta strange and arbitrary. Lh 
Minutes in this collection —* The Kathiawir Statee aod 
Sovereignty,’ and ‘The Right to cede by Sanad i 
British India '—will throw some carious light on the: 
the questions that come before the Indian Department of 
Affairs. -Kathiawsir is an almost insulated ng 
out into the Indian Ocean, which is oceupicd by a r 
tty Hindu chieftainships entirely subject to the Beith 
lominion, but with such powers of internal 
think them fit to exercise. The point at issue, with regard to 
Kathiawdr, seems to have been whether its territory, 
undoubtedly under our dominion, should be treated as B 
or foreign; and Maine showed conclusively that a State n 
be held to be foreign territory even although the ruler retained 
but a fragment of the powers which go to make P 
sovereignty, ‘There may be found,’ as he perl 3 
every shade and variety of sovereignty, but there is only one 
independent sovereign, the British Government...’ At 
the mode and degree in which sovereigaty is di be: 
the British Government and any given Native State is 
a question of fact which has to be separately decided in 


case, 4 

The Minute on the Right to cede by Sanad discusses the 
sorious constitutional question whether the an 

of its own motion, alienate or acquire territory in India, “The 

point is still of no inconsiderable interest; for it a 

raised in roiane so recently acne 

mentary discussion which preceded the passing: e 

German Agreement Act, aun Parliament assented to. the 
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was working itself out by constant redistributions of territory 
and revision of political eile feed wha ‘the German, Empire 


methods of a warlike age and shaping itself upon the 

of facts. The British Government, in assuming the | 

of India, found itself invested with a sovereignty of the sim 
absolute kind that was known to the ancient world; it became 


collision with the preconceived ideas of a compact nation like 
the English, who represent the latest and most hig! 

form of modern society ; so that betwoon two countries in such 
different stayes of political development there is a constant 
need of mutual explanation, there is a frequent demand for the 
competent interpreter, 

Such an interpreter was luckily found, at a critical period of 
Indian reconstruction, in Maine, whose Speeches and Minutes are 
at imperfect records of the impression made in the course of w 
Jew years by his influence on the legislative organization of 
Indian government, and on its administrative policy, The very 
important position held in the Govern nertt's Council by the 
anember who is charged with the Legislative Department should 
be clearly understood ; for it is not always very paraiall te 
sidered in making the appointment, ‘The constitution of the 
Government of British India rests upon and is defi 
cortain statutes which were passed and can only be ified | 
the Parliament in England. The precise scope of its 
authority, the extent of its delegated powers, have more 
once been questioned by tribunals in India. The Supreme 
Courts formerly set themselves directly against certain acts of 
the governments; and exception has occasionally been taken to 
the validity of laws which were impugaed as 
constitutional competency of Indian fegislature. The Indi 
Jawgiver has also to take into account not only the inveterate 
prejudices of the mass of the population, but the i 
demands, more or less sincere, of the advanced native 
who endeavours to hoist the Englishman with ua own tit 
petards. nd in England the proceedings on Indian 
administration are fiable to be mye pcs a t of view 
differing widely and inevitably from that which is 
those who deal face to face with the matter in 
situation it is most essential that the Governor-General 












be able to command the services of a councillor 
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design and we ee our readers may be 
teful to us if, taking the bi ‘ical materials which he 
fs provided in Gonareioa’ witht the history of Arbathnor’s 
times, we atiempt to bring into somewhat si relief the 
figare of a writer who has been so highly praised and who is so 
little known. 

John Arbuthnot, bora in 1667, was the eldest con of Alexander 
Arbuthnot—! Parson of Arbuthnott'—a cadet of oes 
distinction which had been settled in the county of Kineardin 
shire since the thirteenth century, and the pinata branch of 
which had been ennobled in the reign of Charles I, Alexander 
was a firm Episcopalian, and when the General Assembly was 
restored in 1690 he refused to conform to it, and was in conse 

ce deprived of his living by bis patron, Viscount Arbuthnot, 

jis second son, Robert, was engaged on the Jacobite side ar 
the battle of Killiecrankie, and after the extinction of this 
of success the family retired to an ancestral farm called Kin 
hornie in the neighbourhood of Kinneff, where Alexander died 
in 1691. The bigotry of the Presbyterians, pursuing the nom 
juror after death, made difficulties over his burial, and 
seems, by exacting rigorous conditions, to have deprived 
of s monument to his grave. That sarcastic, though not 
natured, opinion of human nature which his son John expressed 
in his writings and conversation may have had its foundation 
in these early experiences, 

After his father's death John came to London to seek his 
fortune, and supported himself by teaching mathematics, his 
first patron being William Pate, the learacd woollen 
often mentioned by Swift in his Journal to Stella. Pate no 
doubt spoke of the abilities of the young Scotchman to his 
friends in the City, one of whom, Alderman Jeffrey Je 5 
engaged him to instruct his son Edward, and in 
interesting fact first discovered by Mr. Aitken—entered 
ag tutor and companion to the latter, at Universi 
‘Oxford. Arbuthnot was now in bis twenty-eighth year, 
age so much beyond that of the ordinary undergraduate 
may soppose him, in his capacity of fellow-commonet, to have 
been exempted from the usual academical course, and to bs 
been admitted to the College mercly as the private tutor 
young Jeffreys. Such special arrangements were not 
in those aristocratic days, and it may be observed thnt 








<3 - E 3 eT 
pow published for the first time by Mr. Aitken, it is plain that 
Arbuthnot’s task as private tutor was not an easy one. * Mr. 
Edward” was not inclined to sacrifice to the Muses. The stray 
hints which his preceptor, with » dry hamoar all bis own, 

respecting his charge, reveal to us the character of the 

s household. There is a fond City father anxious for 


prettily, seon allows bis imagination to stray in — of 
marti ui 
and friend, April 30, 1696, ‘and Mr. vend 


are deferred a year Jooger 1 took the effectual method to 
them. Mr, Jennings told me he had exposed that project 
ciently before he had mine.’ But in less than two months the 

in spite of the yal intervention of the Master of 
the College, is again overclouded. 


oe heartily for yours which I bad the other day. Mz, 
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ont all 
book be a very noble present and fi inted, the 
paces tore Tine ae 
0 nogligent in writing to his tutor, but ho treats 
ii c the rest of his businces; his father eayes ho repents his 
having taken him from Oxford. You may imagine it is a wi 
‘hard task to send him back We havo had twenty resolutions, 
‘but the prosent design ia to bring him up to his own businoss, and 
perbaps, as T before, to send him to Oxford in winter; such 
in nnsteddiness makes mo incapable to doe him any service, and 
for Iam resolved on some other course of life, whereia I 
ennai bt of your kindness, becwuse you never guve me the loast 
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We learn with satisfaction from Mr. Aitken that this not 
uncommon specimen of an Oxford undergraduate settled down, 
some fifteen, Senile above letter was written, into » sober 

.P., and represented Brecon for three ‘years, after which he 
vanishes into a reasonable obscurity. 

The tator’s labours in this rather ungrateful sphere were com- 
yaaa in the ‘other course of life’ for which heexchanged them, 

jariett’s literary and social acquaintance was extensive; Sir 
Jeffrey Jeffreys had considerable political influence; Arbuthnot’s 
own conversational gifts and companionable temper gained him 
friends wherever he Meects All conditions were therefore in his 
favour when he entered upon his career as a doctor in London, 
A couple of scientific treatises, one controversial and the other 
purely theoretical, drew on him the attention of the learned 

; and we fod him soon after his arrival in London’ in 
the company of men of lettors, then so well kaown as Creech, 
the translator of Horace ; Wanley, the antiquary, afterwards 
librarian to the second Earl of Oxford, a name familiar through 
the verses of Pope and Gay; and of one whose writings are 
never likely to fall into neglect, while the manners of their 
ancestors continue to interest English readers, the diarist, 
Samuel Pepys. Arbuthnot’s fame ix rather literary than pro- 
fessional ; but even if he had not carned a eee among the 
wits of the time, his name would doubtless have been recorded 
among the physicians whom the gratitude or the spleen of 
those wits has celebrated—Sloane, alellay patesoslec “Wood. 
ward. In 1704 bis scientific eminence was recognized by his 
election as a Fellow of the Royal Sociaay, and in the following 
7 he was appointed to serve on a committee—of which Sir 

lsaac Newton and Sir Christopher Wren were also beste 

for correcting the observations of the Astronomer 
was he less successful in practice, for as early ax 1 ea 
gained a position which enabled him to marry, and be mast 
have enjoyed a high character for medical skill when the event 
occurred which gave a decisive turn to the whole sae 
life und genius, In 1705 the Prince Consort, 
Denmark, happened to fall ill at Epsom, aud 
aa called, in to advise, was successful in treating his 

ince in consequence continued to employ him as oe 
sti till his death in 1708; at the same time 
appointed Physician Extraordinary to the Queen, and 

ion was e ei Onda inal Hannes in: 
Baie: Qarents hysician in | 

Never did a more favourable opportunity for the crn 
Political influence open to any man’s ambition; few 
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may be added, could have availed themselves of the opening 
greater skill than Arbuthnot. The only office that ean 
approach the importance of a favourite Court physician is that of 
confessor to a monarch of the Roman Catolicaien In both 
situations the man of science is master of the weakness of 
homan nature in the highest places; in both the credit and 
confidence he obtains with the source of authority may caable 
him to give a direction to the course of affairs, It may be 
questioned, however, whether the doctor, free as he is from the 
suspicion which must naturally attend the director of the 
conscience, perhaps in the mind of bie patient, certainly in 
those of his ministers, docs not dispose of the more abundaot 
power. His advice, when it is asked for by those who have 
constantly profited by his skill and judgment, seems naturally 
; be can solicit preferment for his friends without being 
supposed to be actuated by selfish motives, or to be trenching 
on the ‘ive of his master; and should he insinuate 
doubts as to the wisdom of minister, be need not be suspected 
of professional jealousy. If these are the opportanities enjoyed 
by the nal physician of ay monarch, they become 
jally fi uent in a constitati monarchy, where power 
is xo largely based upon opinion ; more frequent still when the 
constitutional monarch is a woman; and most frequent when 
that woman finds herself in the situation of Queen Anne in the 
years 1710-1714. 

The Revolution of 1688, with the domestic and foreign 

Policy which grew out of it, was undoubtedly founded on 

ig principle. 

tym it th irae wen he icp of Why ma Toys 

‘wi ifferences botweon the princi; i : 

Ain formerly employed myself in other, and T think tach botier 

talked often with Tord Somora; told him that, 

ho ‘been long conversant with the Grook and Roman suthors, 

and # lover of liberty, I found mysolf souch inclined to be 

what ‘call a Whig in politios; and that, besides, I thought it 

upon any other principle to defond or submit to the 
Kovolution.”’ * 

Swilt’s opinions were shared by the great majority of moderate 
men throughout the country. The Tories had acquiesced in 
those enactments of the Bill of Rights which limited the power 
‘of the Crown, and in the Act which provided for the Protestant 
succession, They bad also approved of the Jerre en- 
tailed by the Revolution, the main objects of which were to 


. “oct lating othe Chang in Quon Annes Minty’ 
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resist the encroachments of French Absolutism upon Spain and 
Holland, and to expand the trade of the country, The Whi 
as ys ne ee of ate eros pen 
conceived that the: a mol of the parliamentary 
of government which it case st | Bar, ise governing, their 

inciples led them almost inevitably to substitute the role of a 
Reepediean oligarchy fur that of a Constitutional Monarchy, 

to reduce the person of the Sovereign to a mere nonentity, 

Hence they were often brought into conflict with the power of 
the monarch, and it was in reality this secret cause, rather than 
the impeachment of Sacheverell, which produced the overthrow 
of the Whig Government in 1710. 

Four factors entered into the political sitaation—the Queen, 
her Ministers, the Opposition eda; abel public opinion as 


the Quecn, Anne was scarcely the insignificant rere that 
lacked, 


but she had a will and understanding strong enough to make 
her personality duly felt within the limits Siwed to « consti 
tutional sovereign. Her strict requirements as to form and 
etiquette, extending to the rninutest details of dress,* might in 
themselves be an indication of pettiness of mind, She had, 
however, strong family affections, which caused her to be firm 
in maintaining at least an external decency in the manners of 
the Court. She was attached to the doctrines of the Charch of 
England, and was patriotically desirous of the greataoss of her 
country. But, above all, she was jealous of her prerogative ; and 
the indignities to which she had been subjected, in the person 
of her husband by the leading Whig Ministers, and in her ows 
person by the imperious passions of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
made her the more anxious to maintain a show of aie 
som this fe olned ete native siete of disposition, 
she was offen extrem slow 1m aj wi of appointments, 
and thereby enused ne gravest ou berrinenienaes her new 
Ministers. 

Robert Harley, the chief among these Ministers, had many 
rensons for sharing the Queen's desire for moderate ther 
By birth and early association he was connected with the Whig 
and Low Church interest, and had only joined the Tories from 
views of poo ambition, His r, as it is usual 
presented by modern historians, seems to be copied too 


* Memoirs relating to the Change in Queen Anno’s Ministry,” 
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from the portrait painted of him by the venomous hatred of the 


Dachess of Maslborou, His person was somewhat ungainly ; 
he was a confused » fo and with his turn for erafiy polltient 
intrigue he may have deserved some of the reputation he 
ined for insincerity, Bot he can hardly have risen to 
eminence without possessing some of the qualitics of a great 
man, and we know from the contemporaries who knew him best 
that he bad many of the of an amiable one. Swift is 
constant in mentioning his friendliness, his accessibility, and 
his freedom from social affectation, and Pope has devoted some 
of his finest verses to the praise of his calm bravery when 
impeached for high treason. He was an nble financier, and no 
man of the day equalled him in his knowledge of the Constitu- 
tion or his skill in parliamentary management. His chief 
defect as a statesman was excessive dilatoriness, partly causod 
by his own temper, and partly by the tinations of the 
so that Te was often credited his followers with 
indifference to their own and the pablic interests, 

More brilliant and showy, the qualities of Henry St, John 
were less solid than those of bis chief colleague, In eloquence 
‘he was without a rival, and his lucid exposition and power of 
debate proved invaluable in carrying the House of Commons 
through all the complicated clauses of the Treaty of Utrecht. 
Bat he was rash, selfish, and ungoverned, Not unnaturally 
jealous of the predominance of Oxford in the Ministry, he 
gmdually conceived a violent to him, being persunded 
that the Lord Treasurer bad prev the Queen from promoting 
bim to the earldom which he imagined to be his desert, whereas 
the real obstacle to his advancement was the Queen's obj 

disorderliness of his life. He managed to su 
wat in so doing he destroyed the union of the M “— 
lone, in so nice a balance of polities, his party could 
to maintain their n. 

mong the sition, the two most ful members of 
Eivrprerioar Gercramect, the Dake af Mariboreagh and 
Godolphin, late Lord Treasurer, had pursued @ course of party 
policy exactly opposite to that of Harley, Originally connected 
with the Tories, they had joined themselves to the Whigs only 
because that faction was the more ardent in its support of the war, 
Their virulence against the new Ministry was due entirely to the 
Joes of their power and emoluments. The leaders of the Whize, 
, rly so called, were Somers, Sunderland, and Wharton, 
of whom the first alone was generally respected for his character 
and statesmanship; the second owed his influence mainly to bis 


‘alliance with the Marlborough family, but was particularly dis- { 
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liked by the Queen for his rave and orecheering manners ; while 
the third, whose abilities were acknowl Vy his opponents, 
was notorious for his factious violence and for his contempt of 
religion. Besides these, there were two men of 

influence who had joined the Opposition on an ind: 

footing in consequence of personal disappointment, Duke 
of Somerset had been a member of the late Government, and 


had not retired with the rest of bis collesaness Hing that 
through his wife's credit with the Queen he w: be als 


mnformity. 

‘he strife between the Government and the Sppeston was 
therefore no iene determined by questions of political principle. 
Though the ol arty machincry continued to work, yet, since 
the settlement effected by the Revolution of 1688, the names of 
ee had, aa Farliamentiat aay aaa 
significance. The straggle was now merely one of placemen, a 
battle between the iinet the Oats, it the issues at stake 
were avowedly defiaed by political expediency. In the nation 


at large, however, the case was different, Here the force of 


interests seemed to be affected by Bees of action which had’ 
ivil War. 


that they were in danger from the Dissenters; they the: 
free-thinking tendencies of the leadiny jigs ; and they had 
felt their own power after the trial of Sach |. The r} 


“gentlemen were more in toucl than the clergy with the realit 

of the political position, and their porrelling aaa was to pat 
an end to a war which, glorious as it was to the country, seemed 
tobe interminable, But the new Fonds of Commons was 
composed of young men who had had no porliamentary: 
paaand who held ‘high’ views in all pa of 
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State. Reo: with some distrust on leaders whom they 
regarded as half-hearted Tories, they had formed themselves 
into a society called the October Club, by means of which they 
sought to control the Ministry in the distribution of patronage. 
On the other band, the Opposition found their chief support in 
the moneyed men of the City of London. These were generally 
Dissenters ; most of them ad Jent money to the Government 
after the Revolation ; and justas the clergy were nae agitated 
by the cry of ‘the Church in danger !” so the City Whigs never 
failed tobe thrown into a panic on a suspicion of a plot in 
favour of ‘the Pretender.’ 

Amid these troubled seas of politics the Ministry, in 
Swift's graphic phrase, occupied on ‘isthmus,’ and their success 
depended on the exertion of consummate tact, prudence, and 
dexterity. These qualities Harley possessed, and he showed 
bis knowledge of men by the instruments he selected for the 
execution of his designs, He t Into his aid a secret 
council—-an ‘honest triumvirate,’ Swift calls it,—consisting of 
Erasmus Lewis, Swift, and Arbuthnot. Lewis, Under-Secretary 
of State, was a Welshman, who seoms to have combined in 
himself the qualities now usually required in a family lawyer 
and a political private secretary, lumorous, discreet, and 
faithful, he was quick to perceive the driftof men’s thoughts, and 
skilful in conducting all that kind of business which is carried 
on by the backstairs, Swift held the more intellectual office of 

of public opinion by means of the Prose; and 
the astonishing fruits of his versatility remain in the numerous 
journals and pamphlets, poems and pnsquinades, in which he 
istines to bear invective, ridicule, or persunsion, as the case 
may require, on the indiscreot friend, the wavering neutral, 
the con! opponent, and the public at large, Arbuthnot’ 
basiness was to influence the Queen, both by his own advice 
whenever it might be asked, and by instructing Mrs, Masham 
as to the tactics she should pursue in guiding the inclinations of 
her royal mistress, 

How delicate and difficult this task must have been we may 
infer from the account which Swift gives of the disposition of 
the Queen at this period. After the trial of Sacheversll, Anne 
plucked up resolution enough to free herself from the slavery 
to which she bad been reduced by her Whig Ministers 
amt the Duchess of Marlborough. She ordered the Trea 
surer, Godolphin, to break his staff, and she resolved to take 
away the key from the Dachess, But having regained her own 


she wished for no more ol She was on the 
whole in favour of the war policy of the Whigs; and as she was 
cages 
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eager above all thin, ey herself out of the hands of 
leaders, she had no isturb the less powerfal 
the possession of their ‘offices To this extent indeed 
Brant by Harley, who hoped to maintain his own position 
by preserving the balance between conflicting extremes. But 
itsoon became evident that the Queen had only been able to 
make a change in ber Ministry by the leaning of the nation 
towards the Tories, and that nothing would satisfy that 
short of a dissolution of Parliament, and a wholesale | bes oc: 
of Whig office-holders, Arbathnot was quick to 
necessities of the situation, and strong enough to beette = 
the relactance of the Queen and Horley. In At 1710, 
Peter Wentworth, writing to his brother, Lord me an ex- 
peetant placeman, gives usa glimpse of the Doo! 
and influence, 


‘Tmnde a visset to Mr. Scarborough, who in very well with Mim. 
Mash, and yet better with Dr, Albertinote (Arba uthnot), who ix = 
vory cunning man, and not much tlkt of, but I believe what he 
says is na much heard ns any that give advico now, and Tis oe 
is that there must bo a now Parliament . , . Scarborough told suo he 
had this answer fram vory good bunds, which by hix way of speaking 
I believe wox Dr. ‘Albertinete, the Princo's doctor, who ig hardly 
moment from Kensington.” 


Could we but recover the correspondence of this period 
between Arbuthnot and some intimate eieeoy resembling the 
letters which he wrote to and received from Swilt in the year 
1714, we should doubtless see the managing hand af the Seotel: 
Doctor in the Harley interest, the peat = of which is 
generally sct down to the cleverness of Mrs Masham, You 
acted a great part four years under the first change,’ writer 
Swift to him fe that year, ‘and will you not hinder men from 
kicking down all if you can? 

Unfortunately we can only use our imagination, illuminated 
by casual contemporary allusions, in following Arba 
his confidential intercourse with the Queen at this 
moment, Parliament was dissolved on the 21st of 
1710, and in the elections to the new Parliament the Tories, a¢ 
Swift writes to Stella (Onobes 12th), * be it acon the new 
members six to one,’ “The usual intrigues for place and 
of course began at once, and Arbuthnot was soon busy in the 
control of patronage. His nationality, as was to be 
shows itaolf anmistakably. —~ 

‘The Prince's dostor,’ writes Poter Wentworth to Lon 
(who was #oon aftor mado Minintor to the Hague), a 
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common forms of these things. We got a gentleman to write it fair 
Sparen ae bal Mae aioe nN tho Maids of Honour 
when they camo to . If they bite at it, it will be # very good 
Court jost and the will certainly have it. We did not tell 
Mrs. HilL"’ 

On tho 21st of the same month it appears that the * Maids of 
Honour are bit, and have all contributed their crowns, and ate 
teasing others to subscribe for the book.” On the 23rd the 


sat confided to the Lord K » the Lord ‘Treasurer having: 
told the night before. « hat Arbuthnot,’ writes 
Swift, * pice leetlen me,’ The Doctor knew his com) en and 
enjoyed in safety a foubte ire Pade which ells his friend into 
trouble with the ladies. Journal on 
October Sth, ‘taxed me yesterday about ae Piretsbet of the 
Maids of Honour ; but T told her fairly it was no jest of mins, 
for I found they did not relish it al well? 
a few similar entries in Swift's Journal, are the sole 
records of Arbuthnot’s Court life; but they are je eray ts) 
convey to us an idea of tact, worldly wisdom, 
aminbility, which enables us to appreciate his aoarneuee 
cations to be manager of the manageress of the Queen. 
Pease soon called for a display of his abilities in another 
different quarter, The Ministry were obliged tw 
Sates thei policy, Ke to prove their Io; to their party. 
With a strong Tory majority in the House of Commons, there 
could be no doubt that peace on some terms would have to be 
ati with BY for aa time it was bea Regi 
end might be attail without openly breaking wit Duke 
of M: cle ni Rise veces ea a ing to 
join new Government.* But the Dul 
much involved in the continuance of the war 
sailed, and the disappointed General threw Siaaclt 
na of bis name and wealth into shes cause of the: 
-y's difficulties were increased by the embarrassment | 
ee and, while he still hesitated and procrastinated i 
matter of patronage, the Ministry were for a time 
his services by the knife of the assassin Guiscard, 
fortune pr of the greatest advantage to him, for it o 
him the sympathy of fei Queen and the nation, and 
at So Jounal to Silla, Jn 25,1711, a 
sive ‘civilly of the Duke of MatTtorough. csc 
it inesid ‘Sboig et any of did ever 
conduct, or wuccem ... ‘The nation «tl 
of ill hands und pat into better? 
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now generally recognized ; he had been elected one of the 








Brotherhood of Sixteen, a Ministerial Socicty, composed, like 
the Rit-Cat Club on the Whig side, of statesmen and men of 
letters; and his persuasive powers had been already shown in 
his*Sermon preached at Mercat Cross,’ a pamplilet in 
1706, with the purpose of convincing the Scotch by bo 

and forcible iments of the benefits of union with an 
The result of his new labours was the political alee after~ 
wards called ‘The History of Jobn Bull” For that this famous 
story was, in its execution at all events, the work of Arbuth- 
not is placed beyond question by the testimony both of 

and Pope.* Mr. Aitken is literally justified in saying, * 

is every reason to believe Arbuthnot was the sole On 
the other hand, the History, both in its conception and con- 
struction, shows evident traces of the mind of Swift. 
method of the allegory, as well as the style of the five, is 
imitated from the ‘Tale of a Tub;" the argament fol! 

the closest manner the reasoning in ‘The Conduct of the 
Allies’ and ‘Remarks on the Barrier ‘Treaty 5" while soaay 
hints both of fact and fiction are taken from Swift's ‘ Examiners” 
Hence it may be inferred that Swift was from the first { 
the design, and was doubtless consulted by the author 

the progress and development of the work. 

The experiment was in many respects equall: | 
difficult, Allegory had, indeed, been previo ates 
political purposes, both’ by Dryden, in his ‘Absalom and 
Achitophel,’ and by Swift, in his ‘Tale of « Tab! 
* Absalom and Achitophel,’ admirably satiric as it was, 
group of portraits without any ep at action; K 
very slight plot in the «Tale of a Tub’ merely served t 
indicate the differences of doctrine and practice in the sevem 
churches of Christendom, No one had yet attempted to wri 
a connected story which, by a series of familiar images, st 
bring home to the minds of the people the meaning of » 
ticular line of policy pursued by a governing party, and 
bring discredit on the policy advocated by their o 
‘This is what Arbuthnot did; and that much of his 
even now be read with pleasure is a proof that *The 
John Bull’ occupies no inconsiderable place in the 
English satire. 


The first part of the History was published on. a 
1712, under the title: ‘Law is a Bottomless Pit, Exen \ 




























* Ree Swift's Journal to Stella, May 10th, 1712: and J 
dotes,” p. 108, Singer's edition, 1858, ‘s Pont a 
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in the case of the Lord Strutt, John Bull, Nicholas Frog, and 
Lewis Baboon, who spent all they had in a Law Suit.’ The 
estate, with the title of the late Lord Strutt [Charles I. of 
Spain}, has come by a will, suspected to have been forged by a 
[Cardinal Perioacin) and ‘a cunning attorney [3 

Hercourt}, into the hands of Philip Balon [Philip 5 duke of 
sion. Rich in natural resources, it is heavily mor 

two tradesmen of the neighbourhood, to whom the ly 
is deeply in debt, John Bull, the clothier (Eoglend, and 
Nicholas Fog, the linen-draper [the Datch Republic], are in 
mortal dread lest the young lord shall give all his custom to his 
grandfather, Lewis Baboon [the King of France]. They write 
a threatening letter to bim, and, on his refusing to discontinue 
dealing with his grandfather, they resolve to go to law with 
him. Nor are they alone in their jealousy, 

‘Ttold you before,’ says tho writer,‘ that old Lowis Baboon was a 
sort af Juck of ull Trades, which made the restof the tradeamen jealous, 
na well nx Ball and Frog ; the reinag tere Meth yin 
on opporturtity of joi ago ol wis Baboon, provided that 
Ball and Frog would bear the charges of the suit; even lying Ned, 
the -aweeper of Savoy [the Duke of Savoy], and Tom, the 
Portugal dustman (King af Portugal}, put in their claims; and the 
cquso was put into the hands of Huwphroy Hocus, tho attorney [Dake 





John Bull and his friends generally get the better of Lord 
‘Strutt in the lawsuit, 


‘John was promised that the next verdict and the next would be 
the final determination ; but alas! that final determination and happy 
conclusion was Uke an enchanted island: the nearer John came to it 
the further it wont from him; now trials upon new points atill arose; 
uew doubts, new matters to be cleared; in short, lawyers seldom part 
\ cond al a cwuse till they have got the oyster and their clients 


John, however, was so mightily pleased with his successes 
thot he thought of quitting his trade and turning lawyer, and 
might have done so, had he not discovered that an intrigue was 

on between Hocus and Mrs, Bull, bis wife [the late Whig 
iament], Mrs. Bull dies, leaving him three daughters, 
Polemia, Discordia, Usuria, John Bull quickly marries for 
his second wife, ‘a sober, country gentlewoman att good family * 
eines Tory Parliament}, who does her best to show him the 
isorders into which his affairs have fallen, and to persuade bim 
to put an end to the suit, Her bushand’s eyes begin to be 


opened by the prodigious length of bis attorney's bill. The 
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other tradesmen, stirred up by the attor plentifully abuse 
eee ond Sir Roger Bold the Earl of pee 
brought in to iy rok arrange & composition, Here ended 

HA fe part of the 

The sceod pat was advertived in the ‘Examiner for 
March 13-20, describes the principles of two parties, ~ 
Devotos and the Hitts, which had sprang up in 

a paper found in the cabinet of the ree pe Ball, In which 
that lady asserted the right of pie to be unfaithful to ms 
husbands [a satire on the disloyalty and republican prineiy 
of the Whigs]. The narrative then gives an account of a 
conference between Mrs. Bull and the Earl of 
Nottingham), ‘a very worthy gentleman, a friend to a As his 
mother [the Church of England], and bis present wife? ia which 

Don Diego tries to show pai deci ace 
in_the lurch. Mrs. Bull, however, proves triumphantly that 
Nick Frog, so far from being a trusty friend to ber busband, 
has been trying to hoodwinl io his gra alteaceale 
arrangement with Lewis Baboon for his own sity ] 
reference to the Barrier Treaty proposed by the Whigs 
‘The story goes on to relate the arguments for tha ents 
< the suit ae by the Beare alt the leaders 

ition] of the late Mrs. 's three daughters; and | 

te eonory sunt by Esquire South [the Archduke Charlee) 
had sent a letter to soared by Prince Eugene] with a view 
making Mrs, Ball unfaithful to her husban 

The third part, entitled ‘Jobo Bull still in his 
advertised in the ‘Examiner’ for April 10-17, a 


no doubt that the wi 's attention pee at ee yee 
diverted from bis main subject by the & caused 
Scotland in consequence of the Iptredtnctiaa Vaet of Bille for 
toleration of Episcopalianism, and for the restoration 


PeThe fourth and concluding part of the 

‘Lewis Baboon turned Honest, and John ri 

was advertised in the * Examiner’ for July 24-31, a d 
the meeting of John Bull, Lewis Baboon, and Nite 
Salatation Tavern [Congress of Utrecht] ; 


* 'Thore was another chay on the sat octet ete 
oh SWERE a nay when tse wating int 
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which sink the value of the whole Ieacanyec rap tpi ee 
work of art. Such in ‘The History of John Bull’ is the 
episode of Pog and Jack, which, as it has no bearing on the 
main action, now seems heavy and tedious, while the digression 
relating to the Hitts and Devotos has lost much of its signifi- 
cance, But on the whole the colo of the story i: 
perpecinaly ieee and he must be a dull reader who, starting 
with an elementary knowledge of the historical situation, fails 
to be pleased with the conduct of the narrative, the brightness 
ileal the ingenuity of the allegory, and the vivacity of 
sty 
The Peace of Utrecht, in the consummation of which *The 
History of John Bull’ played no unimportant part, was the 
crowning achievement 's Ministry, It was also the 
first stage in their downfall. All the elements in the hetero- 
Ministerial he strategy of the Lord Treasurer, 
fhe Brillisncy of Bolingbroke, the. perciotism of the moderate 
Whigs, and the interests of the bulk of the Tories—had united 
to abies a icy which all perecived to be necessary for 
the ic . 


rae jat when the policy was complete, the 

ry remained without any ee scheme of conduct, 
It has been argued, indeed, by Mr, Churton Collins, in his 
exhaustive and ingenious study on Bolingbroke, that the Tory 
leaders might have repealed the Act of Succession after making 
terms with the Pretender, But, putting aside the fact that the 
repeal of the Act of Succession—a desperate remedy contem- 
plated deliberately only by such daring spirits as Bolingbroke 
and Atterbury—would not have been supported by one in ten 
of the Tory party; that it would have amounted toa tat 
requiring the aid of the army, which was almost entirely in the 
interest of the Duke of Marlborough; the Pretender himself 
had been found as honourably impracticable in regard to terms 
as the Comte de Chambord ed within recent memory. 
Nor, in view of the feelings and health of the Queen, was it in 
the power of the Ministry to treat with the Elector of Hanover, 
They bad, in fact, arrived at a point on their ‘isthmus’ of 
Sptetbtion, atl which ie) was impossible for them either to 
advance or to retreat, Ecclesiastical ions, long restrained, 
‘burst forth with violence. The Qucen’s life was rapidly 
drawing to its end. Fierce dissensions arose between Oxford, 
who still tried to temporize, and Bolingbroke, who had placed 








himself at the head of the High Church Tories. who 
had been rewarded for his services with the of St. 
Patrick's, returned from Ireland in the hope of the 

'y rivals. Failing, as was intvitable, in his attempt, be 
ota. 176,—No. 352. % retived 
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ot a Srociea for the good y os 
‘The Dragon ford], ep a to een oat july 10th, 


done peri ed he re fl as se ae eae 
juire 0 ce], he might have a 

be = 1 tater more have suffered and ee 

has, than I would bave sold myself to the galleys.’ oes with 


with the ion, saw clearly that eae could t the 
final a i which, after a violent sccne Te 
and Bolingbroke, was brought about by the death of the i 
on the Ist of August. To the last he had been constant in 
attendance on his dying Soverei He now lost his office, 
and the truly sound, honest, and jovable character of the = 
shines out in his letters written in so trying a situation. 
Swift he writes on August 12th :— 

‘My pean Faiex,—I thank you for your kind otter, which is 
very comfortable upon such a Caurivape occasion. dear 
mistress’s days were numbered even in my imagination, a 
not exceed such cortain limits, but of that small umber © jroat 
‘was cut off by tho last troublosomo scone of this contantion among bor 


servants, I believe slesp was never more welcome to a 
traveller than death was to her. . . . I have figured to myself all 





Pericare| etiy eevee erg mee psmeen yee 
ipponed twonty fimos ; eo that ] was <. i 
not half so deplorablo as poor Sasha's and several of 
Gauss eeaces some of whom have no chance for thelr 
the goncrosity of his prosont Majesty, which several pooplo that y 
him very much commend.’ * ae 


On October 19th be writes to the same correspondent, after 
hearing « report as to his successor :— “ma 
"Duar Daornes,—Zren in. afliotion your “Selteltetaa | 


melancholy, ani communicated some of the spleen yon El 
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‘The Doctor, writes Jervas to Pope, ‘says he will allow none 





of us so mach as a night-gown or slippers for a 
shirt and cravat in your pocket is all you must think of fm his 
new scheme. His serrant may be ibd find aan for iat 
But his ial humour fagged and failed with change | 
climate rer Jost something of its brightness, and his satire 
suffered both in judgment and imagination. Sometimes he 
injured himself by engaging in Mg ies and scientific 
squabbles, [n 1717 he joined witl and Gay in a dull 
farce, called ‘Three Hours after antage written for the 
pur} of ridiculing Woodward, a clever but rather eccentric 
physician of the day, who had made himsolf conspicuous by the 
oddity of his speculations in several departments of science. 
The ley fale , “ie ite pales led to Pave peer sti 
between Pope and Cibber, Neither nor Arbui 
however, pee to have had much hand in the 

which was for the most pet the work of Gay; the Doctor's 
contribution being confined to the scientific jargon required for 
the ridicule. 

At other times he was unfortunate in the selection of bis 
subject, Thus in 1716 a Soviety of Sayants, calling themsol res 
Catoptrical Victuallers, proj to perform all the operations 
of cooking by using burning glasses instead of fires. Arbuthnot 
ridiculed their proposal in a picce entitled, ‘To the 
Honourable the Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London: 


The Humble Pet of the Colliers, Cooks, 
Blacksmiths, Jackmakers, and others,” in which he made hie 
petitioners protest, on professional groands, against the use of 
sunbeams for the objects proposed, He seems not to have per- 
ceived that ridicule is not needed for obvious extravagance of 
thought, which, moreover, is beyond the reach of barles 
Tsay was bis favourite weapon; but though he always use 


on the side of good sense, he docs not, as a rule, take the 
trouble to heighten absurdity by invention, and to make the 
truth shine clearer in the light of fancy. For example, in order 
to ‘ridicule such as build general assertions upon two or 

loose quotations from the ancients’—which Pope said was 


design of Arbuthnot’s * Origin of Sciences blished 
1733)—he thought it sufficient to prove in wate aplte 
treatise that science was introduced among ind b 
monkeys. So, too, in ‘Mr. John Ginglicutt's Treatise com 
cerning the Altercation or Scolding of the Ancients” 

was satisfied with making a collection of the v 


used by Homer, Demosthenes, and Cicero, not p 
such ’satire was much too abstract to arouse ind 
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the use of scurrilous Innguage among politicians and men of 
letters in his own day. 

‘The Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus” is as plainly the 
representative work of this second period of Arbuthnot’s hamour,_ 
as * The History of John Bull’ is of the earlier. Of this book 
Warburton gives the following account :— 


*Mr. Pope, Dr. Arbuthnot, and Dr. Swift projectod to write a 
Ere is ortionctioa: va te chusm of tamer lorairh aad ines 
it the better received, thoy proposed to do it in the manner of 
Cervantes (the original author of this species of satire) undor the 


by the premature use of 
so powerful an instrament, But the ion of our euthor’s 


Project, when they 
had caly drawn out an imporfoct ossay towards it, undor tho title of 
the “ First Book of the Momoirs of Scriblorus.”” 


The design of the work was first formed in 1713, when the 
Seriblerus Club was constituted, and there are many internal 
signs that the body of the Memoirs was composed about this 

jod, Sevoral chapters were added in 1727; but the 

oirs were not published till 1742, when they were 
included in Pope's Works, the ‘Introduction to the 
Reader’ being evidently the composition of that poet. ‘Though 
Warburton snys that * polite letters never lost more than by the 
defeat of this scheme;’ yet, from the account which he gives of 
it, it is plain that it was founded upon a radically false design. 
The abuses which were attacked were out of date: to wield 
the weapons of Rabelais in the eighteenth century against 
Scholasticism, after the revolution in thought which had been 
accomplished by Bacon, Locke, and Newton, was wo slay the 
slain. Moreover, even if there had beon any vitality in the 
object of the satire, the method of the ridicule was improper. 
Arbuthnot and bis friends took * Don Quixote’ for their model. 
But the interest of Cervantes’ tale lies in the ideas of action 
which the hero seeks to put into practice, and which afford 
sufficient material for » connected narrative; the ideas which 
Arbothnot satirizes are errors of speculation, which could not be 
‘woven into a story with any ener to verisimilitude. Hence 
the author has scarcely started on his journey when his horse 
falls Jame. Tho opening chapters describing the character of 


ail 
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make his conception dramatic, The effect of the piece is pro- 
duced by the combination and contrast of six odd characters,— 
an eccentric pedant, his matter-of-fact wife, two simple soldiers, 
a humorous clergyman, and the narrator of the story, For the 
germs of some of these characters Sterne was indebted to the 
creation of others, the elder Shandy and his wife being borrowed 
a perelics eae Fae SE He Arbuthnot's work, 
while Uncle Toby is a ment of Captain Sentry in the 
‘Spectator.’ The author's own sentiments and disposition are 
reproduced in Yorick; the discursive style of Tristram the 
narrator, borrowed from Rabelais, serves as the vehicle for 
pupusing the odd medieval medley of anecdotes, conceits, 

speculations, which Sterne carted, without the slightest 
acknowledgment, into his pages from the works of D'Aubigné 
and Montaigne, and above all from the ‘Anatomy of lan- 
choly.’ All these conflicting elements, blended with a certain 
vein of pathos, gave to ‘Tristram Shandy’ an air of impudent 
maaliy, which at once piqued the curiosity of the public, 

helped to carry off the lond of learning that had broken 
down the lumbering satire of poor Martin, 

For through all the affectations of the writer, there is seen to 
be a verisimilitude in Sterne’s characters which Arbuthnot's do 
mot attain. It was the design of the latter ‘to have ridiculed all 
the false tastes in learning, ander the character of » man of 
capacity enough that i into every art science, 
but Gnjudicioual in each.’ Pere idea tf carried out too 
mechanically. Cornelius or Martinus Scribleras is represented 
reasoning with absurdity on matters of common experience, but 
always to an extent which passes the bounds of nature. Sterne, 
te the contrary, seized on the idea and made it life-like and 

Iramatic:— 





*Mn . my father, six, would seo nothing in the light in 
which others placed it—be placed things in his own light ;—ho would 


chains of reasoning in nature, and have » wife at the same time with 
‘such o headpiece, that bo cannot hang up @ single inference inside of 
it, to wave his soul from destruction.” 


Among the ingenious speculations of Martinus Scribleras 
was one that made the pineal gland the scat of the soul. His 
jer seems to think it quite sufficient merely to record 

this fact, though the great majority of readers not even 
have known the locality of the pineal gland, Sterne perceived 


— a 





B42 Arbuthnot, 


what was wanting, and represents Mr. Shandy as sharing the 
opinion of Doscartes on the eta till Uncle Toby ovorthrows 
it by a single instance of ‘a Walloon officer in the battle of 
Landau, who had one part of his brain shot avert by a musket 
Sepeeeiee fl icpgremeeenes a surgeon; and after all 
he recovered, and did his duty very woll without it.” 

In a word Arbuthnot’s intellect was too clear and sound to 
have the necessary ermpethy with his own hero; while to ae 
who had that touch of madness peculiar to all * wits,’ the 
character of the whimsical pedant was thorou; oe congenial, 

Our conclusion must be that Arbuthnot’s high literary re 
tion is due less—if we except the capital performance of * Joba 
Bull’—to the production of any great work of humour, than to 
the charm of his character. In this Plat he stands pre- 
eminent among his contemporaries, 725, when he was 
supposed to be dying, Swift wrote to Pope: ‘Ob! if the world 
had but a dozen of Arbuthnots in it, I eritd barn my Travels!” 
He said be bod but one defect, ‘a sort of slouch in his walk.” 
In October, 1734, Arbuthnot, knowing that his end was 
approaching, wrote to tell Swift, who said in his answer :— 

‘Ido not know among mankind an; ‘more to 
Page gradient hrpengten sey tet joie 
still alive, For arnong all your qualitios ‘ht have ‘er a tee ‘the 
lovo and estoom of the world I ever most valued poe 
Christian virtue, which were not the product of years 
but of reason and roligian, a8 Tean Fifa MERE IE piled res 
year’ acquaintance,” 


Arbuthnot died on the 27th February, 1735; and Pope, 
writing to his son George, says:— 
“It is & great troth that 1 can find no words to exprom the shar 


boar ks your preectt grief and loss.” ‘Thane canbe Has eaaatae 
pegune Wola fally oi iis howe: T-aonbtane ita 


Indeed, an almost perfect character seemed then to have been 
lost to the world, Arbuthnot had the good taste of Addison, 
without his coldness; the affectionate heart of Steele, withoat 
his hot head. His satire shows none of the savage contempt 
with which Swift Fegarded mankind, and is equally free from 
the bitter personality and self-laudation which colour the verse 
of Pope. ‘It is but justice,’ writes the Jatter to him, ‘that a 
man who never delighted to give pain to others should be 
compassionated when he feels any himsclf.’ In of his 
brilliant attainments he was entirely free from yekenaes 
his conception of life was founded on a Br He fe gion. 
While he was too well acquainted with the worl pot 
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Apr, UL—l. Qe Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the J 
Museum, with Facsimiles. Printed by onier 


5 . 

2, Der Thontafelfund von el-Amaraa. prvi ee 
Winckler, ee der Originalen antographirt. Vou E 
Abel. Berlin, 1889-1890. if 5 

3, The Tablets of Teil el-Amarna relating to Palestine in the 

the eeorus. Letters to from Babylonia, 

Assyria, and Syria in the Fi ‘BO, Corre 

spondence between Palestine and in the Morel 
BC. Letters from Phanicia to King of Eovet te 
Fifteenth Century 3,¢. By Prof. Sayce. * of 

Past,’ New Series, vols. iL, iii, v.. vie 

IEW more romantic incidents have Re! ae hi f 
hi: than the reco daring the last years 

torical teed other cose Eee men had learnt to con~ 

sider as hopelessly lost. It bas revived the hopes and 

tions and also the exhilarating excitement, with wi the 

scholars of the Renaissance ransacked the libraries of 


Pp whem we 
think of the reckless and destractive digging which bas beea 
done in that country for generations by iguorant men 
quest was for gold and other precious material, and j 
nothing for black rolls of illegible manuscript, we Can | 
measure the terrible losses which have been su 
can only bope that much still remains intact, and tha 
surprises of the last two or three years in Rep | 
repeated, It is not, however, to these treasures of Greek | 
rature that we wish to draw attention, ‘The soil of Egypt has 
recently disclosed to us literary matter of even 
which has the promise of unlocking for us riddles of 
older and more intractable character, allowing: 
the vista of primitive history with a clearer visi 
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“0 highest level of Egyptian power and prosperity, when some 
most notable and stupendous monuments were 
os in the national traditions it fills a see tel not op 


the country—but beeause of the 

prosecuted, and the consequent prestige 

chronology of the dynasty has been approx: ly fixed 

recent researches of lahler and others, Es Mabler bas: 

vn astronomical grounds—and hi 

uccepted—that its most famous 

the throne on the 20th of March, 1 

14th of February, 1449.* This enabl 

the date of enophis Il, at about 1430, 

with the date os calculated from the Babylonian inh se 
Asshur Yubabllidb, the contemporary of 

soonest eal about 1400 1.0. So much Gori the date of the 


time of David "3 he ma) 
of Mitanni, kingdom situa 
whieh, we shall revert 


om a new abe te that of Aten, Se i 
ntified by some with the febrew Adonai and. the 
Adonis. It was a form of sun-worship, and consisted in 
adoration of the solar disc, or perhaps rather of the 

as the active principle of the sun's energy. Mr. Petrie 

us that he has found a tablet at Tell el-Amarna 

is represented alone and paying her devotions to 

curious that the district of Mitanni was known i 

as Beth Adini. 





5 Sprache,’ 1869, Band xxvii, 108. 
hat bop Ident na Unt of TH, beloage B 8 
. CGuide wu Musce de Boulak, p. 96,)! 2 
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By his wife Thi, Amenophis IL. became the father of 
his [V., one of the enigmas of history, whose stra 
features, a8 represented in many bas-relief, have rather 
appearance of a caricature than of a it. Meagre to a 
degree, with projecting chin and hollowed cheeks, his face 
proclaims him of mixed blood. Mr. Petrie has recovered many 
tations of him in his diggings. Hoe became a devotoe 
of Aten, and presently changed his owa name from Amenhotpu 
to Khuenaten, ie. ‘The Splendour of Aten” His change of 
religion led to an open breach with the powerful priesthood of 
Thebes, whose god Amen was now treated with some 
indignity, and bis name was erased from the public buildings, 
Preseatly Kbuenaten determined to move away entirely from 
the old capital, where the prestige of the old gotis was too great, 
and to build himself « new capital altogether. This he did on 
the eastern bank of the Nile, about 180 miles south of Memphis, 
and he called it Khu-aten or Khu-en-aten, There he built 
himself « palace and temples, and his great officers excavated 
themselves tombs. Its ruins still remain, and Wilkinson gave 
them the Arabic name of Tell el-Amarna. 

It was there that four or five years ago a number of clay 
tablets were discovered, covered with cuneiform inscriptions, 
some of them made of Nile mad. In his recent excavations 
at Tell el-Amarna, Mr. Petrie has recovered some additional 
fragments of tablets and also some rough pieces of clay in 
process of manufacture, showing that some at least of them 
were made on the spot. Those which had been addressed to 
Amenophis IL1., as we learn from « docket in Egyptian attached 
to one of them, had been removed from the Record Chambers 
at Thebes when Kbuenaten changed his residence, 

The tablets were for the most broken into fe ts by 
their Arab discoverers, About pieces altogether have been 
recovered, Unfortunately they have not been kept together. 
The larger number, viz. 160, but mostly in a very fragmentary 
condition, were secured by the Berlin Museum, About 80, 
iin & more perfoct state of preservation, were obtained by the 
zeal und exertions of Dr, Budge for the British Museum, 
About 60 sre in the Gizeh Museum, and some others are in 

ivate hands. What is curious and interesting is that a 

tablet, fitting into the series and perhaps actually lost 
when en has been found at Lachish in Palestine by the 
officers of the Palestine Exploration Fand. 

Not after the Berlin Muscum acquired its tablets, their 
texts were tout in a useful and careful edition by two 
young Prussian scholars, Hugo Winckler and Ludwig Abel. 


_ — 
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Bnsasiations and commentaries upon them have been tn 
paigeeelets ae mn Dolattro, Jensen, Le a, 
The pablicn ication ofthe Sante 
aoe fas esien delayed several causes, bat we air 
have them before us in an edition which dogs great eres 
Be its officers, Dr, Budge and Dr. Bezold, Nets at 
iblished, but we 5 have photographs of a 
Steen aot and abstracts of all, with most ample indices: ey, 
names, and Dr. Bezold has since published a Soares 
analysing their grammar and langunge, in which 
transliterated, 


‘The tablets, with EOE 
Babin hte i te Bbyolan ge = 


a specin! interpreter and scribe, who 
the writing, lived at the Ey ptian Court ne 
answered the letters, Mr. found among the oor 
workshop a clay seal, on which the scribe’s name is 
sovoral timos thus: * The seal of Tetunu, Te owveat of 
akb-iddin.’ The exceptions to which we refer are written 
lan, at present unknown ; panelys those of the kin, 
of Mitanni and Arzawa, of the letters written in 
lonian from Syria contain and forms ¢ 
related in some important details to the Hebrew of the Old 
Testame: They are therefore supposed to represent 1 
Canaanitish language then prevalent in Southern Syri 
Palestine, and prove that the Canaanites, who were 
nee by the Hebrews, © a language virtually undie- 
aishable from Hebrew and Phoenician. 

tablets, with one or two exceptions, consist of letters: 
written by the oes of Mesopotamia and the o 
bordering the Euphrates, and by the Egyptian go 
towns in Syria and Palestine, The exception: c 
One of them is a mythological tablet, which has been. n 
in red Rea Ear eae was apparently wyed as 

wl. There are also some fr (aie cab 


ietionaries, 
With the tablets were also found a cla 


Dela I 
Amenophis iii. in 


dark blue faicnce, a light blue 
ameter top with the’ names and 


plaq 
Amenophis III, and his wife Thi in hieroglyphs of | 
fntence, and the cover of a jar made of pice 
antico, and carved to represent a lion and a bull figh 7 
seems to be a Mesopotamian style, On one of th 
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‘of Babylon is an impression from an Egyptian scarab, 
fate das chan » While another tablet is impressed 
cote te wi seal, Let us now tum to the 


ia IL Aking whose sr daly Kai 
some of whose letters have been 


to give his daughters in marriage to the kings 
whose name cannot be definitely read. In a letter written by 





“To Kalinum Sin ng of Barduniga, my bron thas eth 
Se ee cata ion eri the econ Soub Ine tote 
i wi wil arash witht 
With hy childten, with thy nobles, wil thy Borecs and with Uy 
Paes aay Wah 1 grand pen’ a thy Tana Wu en 
Dae erie Sean 
eb, ith my hore, with oy my troops, 


Se style in which the correspondence was framed. 
letters it would spay that the father of Kalimma 
sgt his daughter in marriage to Amenophis IL, 
ssked that Kalimma Sin would also send his 
Sukharti (ie. the Little one) to join his harem, 
Babylonian king bad replied that ‘since her morriage 
had been heard of his sister, and no one knew whether 


ef 
Ee 
a 


i 


was alive or dead;’ implying that until news of the aunt 
received he would not trust the niece in pt, and be 
that when he sent Rika son of Zakara other high 

officials to bring back news of his sister, although all the wives 
were trotted out for inspection, and a certain woman had been 
pointed out as his sister, he said it was impossible for them to 
her and to be sure that she was not a native of the 


aE 






‘He further asked for the band of an Egyptian prin 
Sakari Sey ee 


his father Thothmes 1V. had apparently sent, w! 
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says he would not discuss, and which he asks be 
aia wishes for brotherhood to be SiaiiaioaTaeoai 


none of the envoys who had been sent were old enough to 
remember her, and he begs Kalimma Sin to send a man of 
weight te breed aciateen iis ane Peto Hise able to 
recognize ber, to re] that she was 
he calls his god Amen Neiwitaele that this was so, "Ke 
on to again that he would send him bis daughter 
(ior whom was prepared to pay a hai dowry, far 
richer than had been given by the other kings with whom he 
bad formed similar alliances), and to ask for a contingent of 
soldiore; and sends a messenger to & treaty, the condi~ 
tion of which was that certain duties should be a 
gold, silver, oil, and clothing, and other obj of wali WES 
any Mesopotamian travelling in pt offer for sale, 
He also promised to send him baek his chariots laden with oil. 
Amenophis apparently treated the request for the hand of 
cone of his own di ters as an impertinence; and is ad 
to have said, *The daughter of the king of the land of t 
hath never been given to a nobody.’ In his reply Kalimena 
Sin ssid that he had no soldiers, and that bis daughter 
not beautiful, He nevertheless gocs on to discuss the 
of a quantity of gold to be treated as her dowry, and which 
Be li may sat him wae the a of bares eee 
ishes to pay to the temple the rest of an offerin, 
tad vowed. = ee 
In answer to the Egyptian king’s caustic phrase about his 
daughter, he says, * Thou art king, and canst act as thou plensest; 
and if thou wilt give (her to me), who shall say a word (again 
it)?’ and then he suggests a rather amusing alte: 
; rely," paces pases ‘ re of eee ts Yet 
‘ul women in t). Now if thou knowest a 
ey fl ae iad are ope could say that 
she istnot a princess? But if thou wilt not send such an 
then dost thou not act asa friend and a brother shoold. | 
even'as thou, because we are connected with each other, hast 
written unto me concerning a marriage (with my daughter), 30, 


because of our brotherhood and friendship, and 








connected, bave I also written unto thee concerning a mars 
ete thy daughter), Why has not my brother sent me a 
‘Masmuch as thou hast not sent a wife, in like manner 
sinto thee, and will hinder any (Mesopotamian) lady from. 
into Egy ) lads i. 
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s predecessors, 
friendly relations with mae IL. In these letters the 
Egyptian kings are referred to by their throne names or preno- 
mens. Thus Amenophis IIL. is styled Mimmuriya, Nimmuriya, 
or Immuriya, representing that king’s prenomen Neb-Mat-Ita ; 
pats that of vaoneonh Wor is given ” Napkhurriya, i.e. 
iefer-cheperu-Ra, being the portion of his prenomen, 

From a letter of Burraburiyash, written to Amenophis IV., it 
would scem that the Kinakhians or Canaanites had invited his 
father Karigalza to join them in an attack upon Kannishat, 
# district under the Egyptian suzerainty, and that, after con- 
saltation with himself, he had not only refused but threatened 
them with punishment if they ventured todo so, A reference 
to this invitation in one of the letters from Syria shows it 
was sent by Azira, the governor of the Amorite country, It 
seems the Cannanites had now actually commenced hostile pro 
ceedings. The Babylonian king goes on to remind Amenophis 
that so long as they two were united the rebels would be help- 
less to do any harm, and be sends him a present of three manehs 
of lapis-lazuli, and five pairs of horses for five wooden chariots, 
He in retarn complains that Amenophis had only sent him two 
manchs of gold, a much smaller quantity than his father was 
accustomed to give him, and be begs him to send at least half 
of what his father used to send, This, he says, be needed for 
contributions which he had promised towards the support of the 
god of his native land, 

In another letter he reverts again to these gifts, and asks 
Amenophis IV. to send him much gold, which he wants for the 
folding doors of the temple and palsce he had undertaken to 
build ; he jises to send anything he wishes of the products 
of his land in return, Meanwhile he sends him some ala- 
baster, five chariots of wood, and fourteen spans of horses, 
In another letter he writes to say that the envoys whieh he 
had sent to Egypt with Akhi-dbabu (ie. the name 
‘Ahitub), with nts for the king, had been slain by the 

Vol. "6—No. 35: . 2a Cansauives 


il 


of the city of Akki who ubject 
of Amenophis, and he asks that the robbers might be psd 
death. Among other outrages, one of his envoys had had his 
feet cut of and another had been made to stand on his head, 
In another letter he complains that two Egyptian officials named 
Biryomaza ond Pamabu bad pillaged o caravan which he bad 
sent to Egypt under the charge of Salimu. In another letter 
sebiach frankly calls bis correspondent’s attention to 
the fact that three embassies had come from without 
bringing any ts, and that he would +l send no 
gifts beck, ‘Lf thou hast nothing of value for me,’ he says, 
‘then I have nothing of value for thee.’ He next compan 
that one envoy who had taken twenty manehs of only 
delivered five, which he had refased to accept, It would seem 
that Amenophis IV, had married a daughter of the Babylonian 
king, a fact not previously known, and the latter now sends a 
present of two manehs of lapis-laxuli for bis son-in-law, and 


ears 

sy i the hts of which pecified. TI 

gold objects, the weights of which are speci! 

of objects, including many kinds of precious Feces 

artistic furniture, &c,, whose specific mamcs cannot as yet 
traordinary wealth a 


translated, is a good measure of the ext and 
oy which then prevailed, 
ile a considerable number of letters passed between the 
rulers o! t and Fan maths Liao Rata Jetter ratty 
~ by Asshur-yuballidh, king 
the plenruse be: line!‘ ied fy voceltag ia 
and he says be bad sent him a choice chariot with two 
horses and their harness, and a seal of white alabaster, — g 
om to complain that whereas the King of Fone ; 
father, Asshur-nadin-akhi, twenty manehs of gold, and a 
quantity to the King of Khani-rabbat,* similar 
now been withheld, and he asks him to n 
and to let bis envoys take in return what they liked, | 
speaks of the difficulties of the intercourse between 
countries, owing to the raids of the Suti or Bedouin 
Turning from these two ancient powers of po 
Khani the Great, which Dolitaech las shown good 
fying with *‘The Great Lund of tho Khota,” or Hittites, of the 
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very interes! series of letters from the Kin; 
Sled Miveack The situation of Mitanni ie 
ee ee 


i 
z 
ree 
se 
Ky 
Hi 
if 
£ 
Ly 


science, 
it a related to Georgian. ‘The Mitannians appa- 


talled Beth. ‘dial, ‘sich seems to connect it with the 
of Aten, and increases the apres! of the Aton besser 
having reached Egypt from ‘he native name of the 
country was apparently eerhatpe 
Mitonni is named in an inscription of Thothmes UL, while 
in another of Amenophis IL, at Thebes, the King of Mitanni 
= Saree a8 bringing him tribate. With Ramses LIL the 
a ea the Egyptian records, and the 


the Assyrians, whose 
tie hd Sa! Lea tare whens wit ae 
one letter we are told that Thothmes IV. had asked 


ood king of Mitanni, for the hand of his erent who 


told that she arrived in Egypt with 317 attendants. The levers 
pupae ing ‘of Mitanni contain references to this aad 
/ptians, or 


abide propper yard He was 
‘soon alter slai (pariah, ane peal i TaN 








* Bos Herod. ii. 94, vii, TH 
Zaz 


brother, 
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brother Tushratta, who, although , down the 
rebels and mounted the throne. Se ronet ee Ve aa 
the King of the Hittites, who had invaded his country to belp 
the rebols, and killed him, He then sent to Amenophis to 
renew the alliance between the two countries, and sent him 
a present of a chariot, two horses, a youth and a maiden from 
the spoil captured from the Hittites, with five pairs of 
from his own stables, and also some gold obj jects and a vase of 
anointing oil as a present to his sister ith 
that Amenophis will send back 
Tunip-ipri, and that they 
has sent him a present to rej 
Presently Amonophis seems to ba writton to ask Tashratta 
for the hand of his daughter. Mani, the Egyptian envoy on 
this occasion, was received with great honour and oo 
the young princess, and, Tushratta says, he would report 
master how fair she was. He hopes she will sac a le 
aretha Ishtar, the 
pt, may mould her to Pe 





ten pairs of horses, ten wooden chariots, with their 
complete, and thirty eunuchs. “ 
In the case of Mitanni, as in that of Babylonia, we have & 
most claborate list of rich objects sent by the Kingman 
for his daughter, whose number and value are 
when we consider what » small community ee then + 
It is u pity that so many of the names are untranslatable, 
his letters Tushratta appeals to Rimmon and Ishtar as 0 
of Mitanni, Oppert com; the name Tushratts with | 
Chushan-rishathaim of Judgos iii. 8-10, who subdued Israel ¢ 
years, and who was the pase of Aram Naharaim 
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Mitanni is not the only country inhabited by 






pocalention king corresponded with the “i of 
ve among the tablets one written from the Ki at Bene 
‘once read as Arzapa, and was identified by Sete with 
on the Euphrates, five or six miles no of Palmyra, 
but according to Professor Sayce the name ought to read 
Arama or Arsawa, which would do away with this identifi- 
cation, Its language, so far as we can judge, seems to have 
had affinities with the Hittite, and its re ‘s name, Tarkhu- 
un-da-ra~laush, is compounded with the well-known Hittite 
particle Tarkbu, which occurs in more than one Hittite personal 
and geographical name ; and it is possible that Arsawa is another 
name for Khani-rabbat or the Land of the Great Hittites, which 
we know bad intercourse with Egypt at this time. The corre- 
spondence in this case also refers to negociations for a royal 
‘Tarkhondaradus sent a messenger to ask for the 
hand of an ptinn princess, and with him be sent a number 
of il, Seu, as a peace offering. 
tits! Kingdom whose position is not quite known, but 
which ciaoeslbly bordered on Phasnicia on the north, in the 
urhood of Paltos, and may be represented by a =i af 
the ca Cilicia, and which was spre occupied 
Aramman race, was that known as ta docket aoe 
of the tablets tells us that it was the same as the Alesa of the 
ians, Like the people of Mitanni, the Alashiyans wor- 
the Babylonian Nergal and Ishtar, The letters of 
of Alashiya iste V. are for the most part in a 
very frag! the British Maseum, which 
is tolerably per begii an the usual greetings, and the 
foes on to say that he is sending a messenger to Egypt with 
pieces of bronze, and prays Amenophis not to Si 
offended at the capalioae of the quantity, since the hand of N 
(ba, the the pestilence) was upon the land, and had killed his peo 
it Was BOT site’ to continue its manufacture, is 
ieee is particularly interesting as perhaps defining the diatriet 
from which the Egypelane obtained their bronze. He begs the 
king to send him back the two messengers as soon as 
and he promises to send him in fature as much bronze 
as he may wish to bnve, and asks to haye some silver sent to 
em, which he needs for an offering to his gods. He 
also sends by the same messenger an ox, two measures of choice 
oil, and some runners swifter than eagles. He on to ask 
that the property of one oie aahjectay who had died in at 
saa bs sent fo to his relatives who lived in Alashiya. 


delay in sending back an Egyptian messenger a 
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the pestilence which then raged, and of which bis 
ia beg the King of ce fad he will not 
with his neighbours the Kings of Khita (i. of 
of Shankar, and promises that whatever de 
Egypt be will forward with an addition: 
Shankar has been identified by some writers with 
and has been supposed to represent Babylonia, but it ix 
probable that the editors of the Britich Museum yolume 
right when is identify it with a district named in 
Egyptian inscriptions as Shanknr, which is said to 
been situated near Khita snd Alesa. It was famous 
hae, and its name probably survives in that of the Singar 
hill 

In a letter at Berlin the King of Alashiya says that he is not 
responsible for the ill-doings of the pene of Lukki, in which 
name we may perhaps recognize the Lycians of the Greeks, 

Among the principalities owning dlngtanee to the 
king at this time were the two small states of Ni 
hashshi or Anaugas on the Euphrates. In reference to the 
Jatter we have a curious letter from a certain Rimmon Nirari, 
or Adar Nirari, who addresses the Pharnoh as his father, whieb, 
as Mr. Boscawen argues, means no more than a form of resp 
In this letter he says that arte R ose Men-cheper 
the throne-name of Thothmes III.) anointed » certain 
chief, whose name is illegible, as King of Nukhashshi, and fend 
apparently afterwards proclaimed Kioribi as king there. He 
then goes on to say that the Hittites were sacking eo 
and he asks that troops may be sent to him, we | 
see, both Nukhashshi and Ni actually fell into the hands of 
the Hittites, Nekhashshi, according to Halévy, means the land 
of copper, and he identifies it with fet whence David 
drew execeding much brass (2 Sam. viii. 8). Zimmern doubts 
this identification, rey — Fes 

us now turn to ian intercourse f 

We peed batty: obatad’ ane ree tan Moa to ever 
student of history, and notably to every student of the | 
is to recover any information, however jentary,, ‘ 
the condition of Canann and bed bodice nee was 
by the Hebi It is unfortunate C 
we are describing is so fragmentary that we ee 
side of the story, and that this is so full of n 
and of the formal verbiage of diplomacy that few 
or interesting facts are recorded. We must 
thankfol that something has been |. As Mr. 
says, the correspondence shows that Canaan was at) 
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any of the cities were under Egy, VErNOrt, 
folio essilor tho soe path taken Ero, the es pen aia 
in other cases the native prince had been allowed to retain 
re a en amount of power, He was, in any 
aired to pay tribute, to admit an Egyptian garrison 
wih ae ah eee to receive from sae es time 
visits o iineat ‘inted commissioner, w! the 
title of * Hea 
protected sto fa Ladin eit aE 


was called ‘the country of the king’ én Egypt; and pee 
Khaganuti, or governors, were imposed spon the towns within 
it. The authority of the native ings morcover depended on 
ine Ea of the Egyptian sovereign. 
ptian troops in Palestine, says Mr, Sayoo, consisted 
‘matsarti, or ‘soldiers of the garrison,’ who were 
nineties the subject cities, and of the tsabi bitdte, *the soldiers 
of the palace,’ or household troops, who were attached to the 
person of the Egyptian governor. Besides these there were the 
fsabi saruti, ‘the soldiers of the Kingdom,’ who seem to have 
been foreign auxiliaries; and at times also the amili khabhati, 
‘the plunderers,” who were i in the pay of the Egyptinn Govern- 
ment. Other foreigners who were prominent as stipendiary troops 
in Egypt at a much later date were the Shardani, or Sardinians, 
‘They arc expressly inven for the first time in this 
dence, The vassal princes were required to faraish soldiers, 
horses, and chusiots ies required to do so, and also to supply 
in and other 


oh pratd aggee the royal harem; in others the heirs to 
sires: thrones were carried off and kept as hostages until 
of futher or brother opened their way to the throne, 
A continual tribute was dragged from the not too wealthy land, 
and no doubt induced the revolts and plots which ate so con- 
tinuously mentioned in the annals. This included gold and 
silver, ‘and horses, cattle and sheep, corn, oil, wood, 
(EAE pred boa other metals; strange animals, such as 
elephants; chariots, armour, domestic fui or 
pase vaanale. ‘Taxes were levied on the berms) 
‘were largely sent ipto the treasury in kind, and 
sa incense, fresh oil, wine, fruit, reid When ee 
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through the land, en 








he ges $ 
great way of commerce went slong 

Lichen’ "Askalon: and Joppa, oe tactas| ee 

Berke Philistine settlements on this coast that comet 

after the time of the Eighteenth dynasty. 
crossed Carmel and entered the froitful ral of th oe 
where Iny the towns of Megiddo, een wae out an 
road then divided ; one line turned again towards 
traversed the Phoenician towns, another bit 


Laat trade = sea, The great maritime towns iomee Cae 
coast were Sidon ic. ‘the reseed town’), an int ae 
Sarepta;—so called from Sor, ‘the rock,’ a town 
BF narrative as richer in fish ehan in eee 
Akkho, or Acre, &c. North of Sidon la; at ae 
Bybloe, the town of the great goddess Bua 
with Adonis; then followed Sim; 
the modern Simir, between ‘Tripoli and ree and ‘Arvad . 
Syria and Phernicia were situated between the two great 
art centres of the ancient world, and had been 
subject to each. Their veep, w ae small cniginslibyy 
their eit ee @ great Ser sl peal imitative faculty, 
readily adi the and the ae their ee 
haud, the Egyptians and the Babylonians, The early 
Syrian temples were built and ie a ed 
Eytan fashion, while the gods were also fashioned 
the same patterns,  E, 
solar disc, the Ureus sn re 
Seam beetle, the hawk of Horus, 
rted and adopted. On the other hand, there came i 
ti ioe i the ae animals,—the griffin, the phe 


Y goddess Ked 
da tpn ures of the 
Caine eaten 
Brine also borrowed wings from the ideas of the 
At this time the Phanicians were a wealthy and 


trading community. The rich forests of Leb 
them with ample timber for their ships, and they 
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Ipereteah cot plaralicnsy pa teste patel al 
}, and planted many towns there. 
lsd heparin fellegiegesionk tac eanr 
ZEgean, planting their colonics and facto! likely 
ite for trade or fishing or mining. The islands of Melos, 
‘hera, Olinros, Thasos, Crete, and Cythera were strewn with 
their colonies and settlements, and jes no doubt planted the 
first seeds of culture among the Greeks and other aboriginal 
ine In the very oldest towns of Greece—Mycenm, Tiryns, 
‘and Orchomenos—we find numerous objects of metal and early 
signet stones, clearly imported by the Phenicians. They had 
ppemcccn hy ol ea ede: £2 Syes/ sed ates et Ne 
dye so valued everywhere. They had frequent and 
intercourse with Egypt, to which they were subject, They 
were in fact the great traders of the ancient world. They 
were also famous bandicraftemen, and among the precious 
objects imported into Egypt none were more sumptuous and 
more valued than the gold cups and vases brought by the 
Phoenicians and the Syrians, They are ted on the 
frescoes in the tombs of many curious an sisgart shapes, 
They were often of | size, had handles in shape of 
animals or the human figure, and in other cases were shaped 
like the Greek rhytons, terminating in the hends of lions or 
other animals, and so constructed that they could not be put 
doven until emptied. Others had flowers or tall ornaments 
round their edges, They were inlaid with cloisonnd 
we formed of a pavement of lapis-lazuli, &c., arranged in 
patterns. The cnormous number of such cups and of the gold 
and silver which the Egyptians took away trom Syria at this 
time is almost incredible, and proves the wealth of the country, 
and also what crue! tax-mastera the great empires of the Old 
World were. 
Tt was not only their gold cups for which the Semitic 
of Palestine and its borders were then famous, It 
is not very certain whether we can carry back the manu- 
facture of glass for which Sidon was afterwards so famous 
to this early date, but there can be little doubt that the 
Phomnicians were adepts at making scarabs and other objects 
out of pottery, as the Egyptians were; and lepes teaa 
was: by a blue opaque paste, of which small objects 
were moulded, which have been found both in t-and. 
ia, and one of the presents offered two Thothmes III. 
was a head of a ram of this substance, which weighed 15 
‘ian ounces, or 2,100 grains, This was offered by the 
of but was probably of Phanician penne 
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killed ench other with impunity. It is certainly curious to 
get behind the scenes of the ical struggles of the fifteenth 
contury ¥.0,, and to find in the same tory, letters written 
from various officials to their sovereign, accusing ench other of 
treachery and other crimes. It is a pity the tablets are so 
broken that it is impossible to ne 8 quite connected story, but 
this seems plain that the letters disclose no general revolt against 
Egypt, nor is there any evidence that Earp lat ber hold upon 
the country at all, except the nurthern districts, which were 
‘soon after this time conquered by the Hittites, 

‘There is no evidence in fact to show that the civil strife which 
the dence proves existed in Syria at this time was not 
its normal condition. It was as much the policy of the i 
kings to govern according to the maxim * Divide et aed 
‘a5 it was that of Napoleon Land Emperor Nicholas to do the 
same in Germany, The Egyptians were not essentially a war- 
like race, and they could spare few soldicrs aa garrisons. y 
carried off hostages, but for the most part left the local adminis~ 
tration in the apes the the local ae allowing them St 
intrigue against and fight each other so long as they 
a nominal suzerainty and received their tribute larly. Tt 
is fortunate for the history of the world perhaps that this was 
‘80, for it probably led to the civie prosperity and the creation of 
the enterprise, wealth, and naval power of the Phonician 
towns, the mothers of Greek art and of many Greek political 
ideas, 


Te would appear that the 1 tinn official at this 
time in Palatine was Yustbraratend O's found interferi 
in the affains of every part of the country, and must have fh 
bis hands very full in controlling the various rival claims of 
the different Tocal chiefs. In their correspondence with the 
King some of them refer to him for their character; others say 
that they have sent him troops; others complain of his conduct, 
At one time again he seems to have been friendly with some 
governor, and tly at feud with him. One of them com- 
plains that he fayonred the Khabiri or Confederates, who lived 
about Hebron, instead of supporting the local chiefs; another 
tells the king openly that the losses he had sustained were due 
to the ineptitude of Yonkbamu. Finally, it would scem that 
the Egyptian king asked Shibti Adda to furnish « confidential 
as to the fidelity of Yankbama. That officer replied 
that ‘he is a faithful servant of the king, and the dust of the 
‘King’s feet.” Yankhamu apparently had his head in 
the rich corn district of Yarmuda, the Jarmuth of Joshas x. 3. 
In addition to Yankhamu, we bave references to other 
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read Hotep by Horpu. From the lotters it would appear that 
Amen Hotpa ‘had authority in the district afterwards spied 
af the tribe of Issachar, where he had a fierce struggle 

jundering tribes around. This appears from a letter written - 
Tis governor of Khazi 

Another commissioner was named Suta (probabl 
tian name Seti). The chief of Jerusalem, Abdi ‘hiber ‘alle 
tus that this official had arrived there, and that he bad sent a 
present to the king by him. He is also mentioned by the 
wernor of Acre, as being there when he wrote. Another 
in commissioner was called Maya, Others are named 
Aman-Mashashanu, Pakhamnata or hanati (who is called 
Rabis Sharri, or officer of the king, on a tablet at Berlin), and 
Abbikha, 

Some of the Syrian towns were probably governed directly by 
native ptians, : and notably ae i se strategic district on 
the frontier, with its famous towns of Gaza and Joppa. Of this 
YVabitiri was governor, ‘His name is not Semitic, and keri. be 
Egyptian” He writes in a ical strain: *1 look he 
says, ‘and I look there, and bebold it is dork; but when 1 
look towards the king my lord, it is light. ‘The tile which is 
trodden upon may give way; but I shall never give way 
beneath thy feet.” He goes on to say that he has been in com- 
mand of the king’s soldicra for a long time, and wherever thi 
have been he has been also, and he is anxious to exchange his 
government for a post in Egypt in the immediate service of 
the king. He says that he has had command of the king's 
‘troops for a long time, and that the king's yoke was upon 
neck, but be would bear it. Beyrout was also governed by 
ais who, judging by his name, Ammunira (? Amen Ra), was 




















“The fae of Palestine was at this time the scene of very 
apecial troubles, and the correspondence about them is of in- 
terest to us apart altogether from this circumstance, for it brings 
before us the condition of things in the very district where the Jews 
a few generations later filled such a notable part. The nomadic 
tribes of Southern Palestine at this time seem to have formed a 
confederacy or association, and ere collectively known as Am 
abi ie, ‘the Confederates ;’ and their centre of meeting 
arjeapltal wes the city of Hebron or Khabiran (22, the eityioF 
Confederates), which ae not itself named in the 






letters, a fact most consistent with the Bible narrative, which 
tells us that the name was only given to it when Caleb took it 
from the Anakim (see Joshua xiv. 6-15). The other name of 


Hebron, namely, Kirjath-Arba—‘the town of the Four’. 
— | 
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ly refers to the four confederated tribes. 
t is a very curious and interesting fact that this 
should be word for word the same as Hi 
Khabiri should have had their chief centre at 
is so closely associated with the ceelie sand 
of the Hebrew patriarchs Abraham, [saac, and Jacob, 
is very suggestive, and we hope we may discuss it 
= At Meat it will suffice to say 
a very n ple, and a torror to 
Ths efor of the K abiri at this time is 
‘doe - merely the Hebrew Elimelech, ok 
icf among the various petty kings 
ally or Nipper, of the Egyptians in this di 
Khiba, as Dr. Zimmern reads the name, or 
teads it, He had nominal control 
ide district, extending westwards as far as 
ilah, and oe as far as Carmel, including 
Je and seat of power was Jerusalem, or 
is fecrifiten in the letters, Leland = 
"fact to recover not only the name. of this 
city, a0 full of pathetic interest to us all, at 40 rack a date, but 
actually to recover letters written thence by 
is farther curious, as Dr. Zii 


Abdi Khiba was himself a Canaanite, as is shown Si his maine 
and by the use of Canaanitish words in his letters. 
to have bes eT fom thr es 
country, who were mere ties of tl ptian king, 
he <a) independent sovereign, and, as ear 
position acither to his father nor mother, bat 
mighty king.* The words about bis father sa 
the language used by Melehizedek (who, we need 
king of Salem or Jerusalem) about care 

In his letters to the Egyptian king, Abdi Kbiba 
ct aoe he prostrates himself a times 

at goes on to protest against 

fed cial to late ee ior beets unig 
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that Yikhbil Khamu may be sent, #e probably that the com- 
missioner Yankhamu may be ead by some other person 
of that name. He also begs abjectly that troops may be sent to 
him, as Elimelech was destroying all the king's cities, which were 
being wasted. While it is ‘habiri who are chiefly referred 
to as the aggressors, it is also said they were incited by certain 
tival chiefs, It is not easy to follow the story, but it would 
seem that the original grievance arose from Yankhama, the 
Egyptian commissary, having forcibly carried off the wives and 
children and taken the of a certain Malcbiel, another 
name with a very Hebrew look, whose friends and relatives rallied 
round him, while the chief of Jerusalem took the side of the 
Isereil Wied ae In one of his letters to the 
iP the latter says that the cities of Kasu Ge 
Askalon, and Lachish had sent him provisions of food and 
oil, aud le begs that troops may be sent to bim, as Malchiel 
the sons of Labai, who was apparently a chief of the 
Suti or Bedouin, were giving the country over to the King 
of the Khabiri; and he refers, if confirmation were needed, 
to Adni, the commander of the royal troops in Jerusalem, 
and to Pahura, the royal commissioner, and asks the ki 
to keep a vigilant outlook upon Ayaluna or Ajalon. It wouk 
seem that the four towns referred to in the letters citod— 
namely, Gezer, Askalon, Lachish, and Ajalon—were all more 
‘or less subordinate to Jerusalem and its governor. We read 
of them elsewhere, The immediate governor of Geezer was 
¥ i. pow letters — eh in ie eran a 
ion. He writes to ask the Egyptian king to precau- 
tions for the protection of the town, which was threatened by 
his enemies. In ono of them he says his youngest brother bad 
Teft him and joined his forces to those of the enemy in the city 
‘of Maru khazi (2). In the letters of Pidya or Widya, who styles 
himself the Governor of Askalon and whose name has a very 
un-Semitic look, he says that he is sending provisions as the kil 
wishes, and is guarding the cities which the king had confi 
to him. One of the sentences he uses is curiously abject. 
‘Who is the oon, he says, *who does not listen to the words 
of the king his lord, son of the Sun?’ At Lachish, Zimrida 
oo He also writes to the Egyptian king in a 
way, as docs another correspondent from Lachish, 
called Ybanieh. Inter alia he says that he had listened to the 
words of Mays, the king’s commissioner. It ia curious and 
ting to find the tian king in many of these letters 


ay aloacke as this: ‘To the king my lord 
fay Goes the Sun-gol,' do. ‘The use of the plural the word 
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*Gods) as Professor Sayce says, is not of 










Conaanitish origin, the ok 
their God not as El, but Elohim (ée. Gods). From . 
there are two letters written by a governor who was « 
Her name is read as Belet Nesi by Halévy, who says that it is 
a Babylonian name, meaning Laay of the Lions, ind be 
suggests that she was the wife of the chief of E 
Sayce reads the name doabrfully as Uras-mu. She t 
llion had broken out in the place, and bogs the king to ta 
steps to stop it. The Khabiri had sent their to 
of Ajalon and to the town of Zarkha (the 
Joshua xv. 38 and Judges xi 
a Arad-hiba (?). 











\ors 
from the city of Zila (the Zelab of Josh. 
14) had fallen 5 ri obi taahiee wie 
Addu, corres} jing to the Hebrew Jey 5 
been slain we Zila and unless help was fortbcomin 

wickly, all, he said, would be lost, We read in am 
that Abdi Khiba eventually fell into the hands of Lab 
While Jerusalem and Southera Palestine were thus d 
by the quarrels of the various governors and by the: 
ol the Khabisi, showing how comparatively easy it 
been for the Hebrews a few generations later to r 
and occupy it, the towns of Central Palestine were simil 
troubled by the so-called Khabbati or Plunderers, 
of the Assyrians, who, says Mr. Sayce, can be no othe 
the Bedouin who still infest the plain of - 









* Vide* Athenwum,’ Jan. 14, 1898, 
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Bae eat a Soe celal -agelaes  anieher, From a Jetter 
Mut Adda, written to the Egyptian commissioner, we 
Tearn that the enemy bad captor city of Bikbishi and 
capt it for two months, the cities which bad 
were Udumu (fe. ‘edema te Addar: see 
Josh. xy. 3), Arara, Mishtu, ion ee Edomite city 
whose chief is named Dake Benet Gen. xxxvi. 43; it 
was called Makabl by the Egyptians), Khinianabi, 
Khawini, and Abishima, The Dias ‘of the city of Ashtarti (i.e. 
Ashteroth-Karnaim, now Tell Ashtarah, cast of the Teaats 
referred enigmatically to the god Merodach. A considerable 
cause of trouble in Central Palestine at this time was Labai or 
Labapi. Mr. Sayce argues that Labai had his seat of govern- 
ment ta Mount ty phriam, whence he it Mey 
io the north, and Gener and Jerusalem in the south, In one 
of the letters he seems to be referred to as the rior of 
Sunama (Shunem), of Burga (the Bene-berak of Josh, xix, 45), 
and of Kharabu. 


Akkho is one of the oldest towns in the world with « coa- 
tinuous history, and is still known as Acre. It occurs in the 
correspondence as Akkho, as it does in Judges i. 31, and was 
Kise i by Zitadna, and ee of it as being as faithful as 

ali in Egypt mt (he Migdol, referred to in Exodus xiv, 2, 
Numbers xxxiii. 7, Jeremiah xliy. 1, &c.). fn one of his letters 
be tells us that Namya-itsa, with Suta or Seti, the - 








a says that it Et eked Ie te stealtte 
adidas pal the Sous peoen oe Likes ina 
letter addresses the Egyptian king as his father. This lotter is 
fragmentary, but it ends in a filinl way by saying that he was 
short of money, and asks that some anay be sent to him, 
Seog he in return was ready to send the Ring anything he 
wi 
Sum Adda, the son of Balimi or Balaam, also mentioned by 
the Babylonian king as ill-treating bis messengers, is referred 
to in several letters, He styles himself governor of Sambuna, 
_which Halévy identifies with the Ep reading ‘of the 
name mentioned in Joshua xix. as Sumoon or 
iis, and which the Masoretic text reads Shimron, It 
wasatown of Znbulon. In one letter be says that he cannot 
ly the corn asked for by thei 05188 poe Re 
ae eos In other letters we 
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Hazor, another famouse Biblical town (see Joshun xi. 1, . 
iv. 2). He is said, in letter from Abi Milki (f«. r 
the Governor of Tyre), to have al his town and ji 
the rebels, Abt Mlk! begs the King to make him nor of 
‘Usu, so that he may be supplied with water, wood, and straw. 
ge cite of aloaine #1 similar feud hee ae 
el ere, but on a larger scale, was on Ac 
(whose name is compounded with that % the god Tele te 
governor of Gebal, or Byblos, and other maritime districts, and 
nm number of rival ors who controlled the Amorite country. 
Among these, Abd Ashirta (ie. the servant of the god Ashera) 
wasn leader. As Zimmorn says, the name is Hi 3 
im one of the letters of Rib Hats ce Eee Paap Ashirte 
w: war inet in the days of ‘ing’s 
but i Te ane eects ke loyal city of Guat 
This, no doubt, refers to the days of Apeosgi and 
ie to the troubles with the Canssnites referred to in tl 
letter of Burraburiyash, already cited, when f 
invited all the neieitenciag powers to 
Lig ans. 
Tn Rib aaa terre to the 


names are given elsewhere as Azirv, the Biblical 
Pumabula (¢.e. the foot of Baal); and the 
letters written by Rib Adda refer to them. 
latter specially calls his enemy, was the chief 
he ay to have been the governor 
Amorite country—that is, of the mountains o1 E 
frontier—with his capital at Tunip. He had a bitter fe 
Rib Adda, whom he eventually ousted from 
over which he had authority, except perhaps 

Tt would take too much space to ve an 


respondence referring to this Restoa) though 


exhausts the dramatic story that was being 
time on the northern borders of the Egyptian 

the les who bordered upon Syria on the 
powerful probably, and also in some respects the 
were the Hittites, who have attracted a good deal 
in recent years. The correspondence from Tell 
brings before us some of the earliest informati: 
them, and they seem at this time to have 
aggressive conquest which made them a very 

in the politics of Western Asia, We have seen | 
of Mitanni claims to have defeated and killed | 
‘They were more successful in another direction, where 
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been invited by the discontented governors and princes of 
Northern Syria to invade the country. Some details of the 
Hittite aggression are given in letters from Akizzi, who was 
the governor of the city of Katna, In this we are told the Ki 
of the Hittites had wasted the cities under the protection 

t with fire and sword, and had seized the gods of Kept 

made prisoners of his men, In another sentence Akizzi 
expressly says that the King of the Hittites bad carried off the 
image of the sun-god from Katna, and, as an incentive to 
Amenophis to go to his help, be reminds him that Shamash, the 
sun-god of his own fathers, became also the Lie of the ancestors 
of Amenophis, who called themselves after his name, referrin, 
no doubt to the appellation of ‘son of the sun’ which was. el 
by most of the Egyptian kings, and he goes on to say that if 

jophis would go to his help the name of the 
might again be associated with his. In another letter from the 
same reference is made to certain disputes between 

fand the Hittites, In this letter it is said that Tiuwatti, 

govornor of tho city of Lo) and Arzawya, governor of the 





We are further told tht 
ving in the country of Ubi (that 
is, *Hobah, which is on the left hand of Damascus,’ referred to 
in Genesis xiy. 15), which belonged to the King of Egypt, and 
were in allinnee with Dasha, who lived in the land of Am 
(@ the Ummah of Joshua xix. 30 and the modern ‘Imm), and 
were sending daily to fi and advising him to go and 
seize the country of Ubi. We are further told that the people 
of Damascus and of Katna were greatly distressed at what was 
happening, and they implored the Ezyptinn king to send thom 
help. Lastly, we read that the kings of Nokbashshi, Ni, Zinzar, 
and Kinanat (ie. eee] were all friendly to the Foy anes 
and that it would be well for Amenophis to ally himself with 
them, and to send some troops to their aid. 

This help either did not arrive or was of no avail, for 
we read elsewhere bow the Hittites had overwhelmed the 
kingdoms of Nukhashshi and Ni, and how they had captured 
the or Egyptian commissary, and taken the 
cities of the land of Am from Bin Adda or Ben Hadad. They 
presently threatened Tunip, and we have a curious letter 
written by the people of Tunip asking for help, 


in which 
they say that the gods worshi; at ip were the same 
Beare or Eareihod ie ieee eke ip wag the samo, 


hin a | 


= 4 
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referti doubt, to the planting of th 
shire by Whcthcnsa IT, got dhe is oe thu kg o> soe soea 


help. In some letters written by Aziru to his brother Hai, 
which are unfortunately much broken, he scems to speak of the 
King of the Hittites, who was at that time in the country of 
Nakbaikshi, and threatening Tunip. In another letter be 
seems to say that the Hittite messengers had arrived and sum- 
moned Tunip, Tunip, as we know, afterwards fell into the 
hands of the Hittites, where they were in the reign of 
Rameses [1., and it would seem that it was soon after this 
time that they became masters of the country of the Upper 
Orontes, with their southern seat of power at Kadosh, 

The Itagama of the above notice is also named in a letter of 
Abimelech, the governor of Tyre, who in answer to the king's 
request for news writes: *The king of the land of Danuna is 
dead, and his brother has become king in his stead, and there 
is peace in his Iand. One-half of the city of Ugarit® has 
been burnt with fire and is destroyed, The soldiers of the land 
of Khatti (i.¢. the Hittites) are no longer here, Itagamapairi, 
governor ¢ the city of Kedshi (Kadesh), and Azira, have 
rebelled and are Hghuiog: against Namyawisza,” “Che Nam: 
here named was the governor of a city whose name is doi ly. 
read as Kumiti. He writes to say that the rebels bad captured 
his city, and he feels as if he were dead and had no followers. 
Biridashwi bad also created rebellion in the city of Inuamma 
(referred to in the Egyptian texts as a city of Uj Re- 
tenn), which had closed its gates against him. tie had 
also captured the city of Ashtarte, The preas of Baxruna 
(ie. the modern Bosrah) and the governor of Khalunni (? accord- 
ing to Sayce the modern Nahr ‘Allan) had also made a league 
with Biridashwi, and determined to slay Namyawiza, who took 
refuge at Damascus, There he was attacked by Arzawaya, who 
sypersay mistook him for a rebel. Arzawaya then went to 

'izza, where he made prisoners of the followers of Azira, and 
having captured the city of Shadda handed it over to the rebels 
inste; to the King of Egypt, Itagama had also ravaged 
the country of Gizzi, and Arzawaya, in Irague with Biridashwi, 
had wasted the country of Abitu, These local names, which 
‘we cannot identify, were apparently situated in Cosle-Syria, and 
point to the disturbed condition of that district. The personal 
names have acurious look, and are apparently A morite or Hittite, 
In view of this letter it ie certainly curious to find qe 
writing to the King of Egypt, whom he addresses as his Fi 
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and before whom he prostrates himself seven times seven 
times, complaining that Namyawiza had slandered him to the 
Fane Sn ERTINE. S00 Ns (une nid Mania; Sn CORAL on 
(i.e. the Gizzi of the letter above quoted, and ly Kadesh), 
and had killed the Lupaku or commissary, and he the king 
and his men to listen to the words he sent by Bikhari. He 
in turn charges Namyawiza with having ruined the whole fancy 
and given over the various cities to the robbers, As to himself, 
‘h his troops and bis chariots and his people were at the 
King’s service, and he would recover these towns for him. This 
letter from the mera of Keadaed pee ts torres ly the 
struggles in Palestine were faction-fights rather 
against Egypt. : 
Although we have no reason to think from these letters that 
the Egyptians lost their hold on Syria during the reign of 
Khuen Aten, and the whole country, at least as far north as 
Kadesh, remained faithful to the Great King, it would appear 
at this time secure the ptian 
sessions in Naharina, such as the principalities of Nukbasse 
and Ni, and it may be also that they overwhelmed the rae 
of Mitanni, which seems to disappear from history at this time; 
and it is probable that these campaigns were followed up in 
the weak reigns succeeding Khuen Aten, and that it was then 
the Hittites conquered the valley of the Upper Orontes_ and 
made Kadesh their southern capital, Even then the Hittite 
influence seems to have been largely limited on the south by 
the about Kadesh. A tomb at Thebes dating from the 
reign of Tutankhamen, the successor of Khuen Aten, represents 
the Rutennu as bringing tribute of silver and gold vases, lapis- 
Jaguli, turquoise and the other precious stones of the country, 
together with chariots and horses. And when Rameses II. 
marched t the ites, he marched through his own 
country and met with no signs of opposition until be reached 
the valley of the Orontes. 
dhisa curious fact that we should meet with no reference to 
the Philistines in these letters. This confirms the opinions of 
those who look upon the Philistines as having first settled in 
Palestine during the domination of the next Egyptian Syoasiye 
It will also be a disspralahaeee to many people to no 
mention of the Hebrews in the letters. We say 
|, because there seem to be many rensons in favour of 
¢ of those scholars who have identified the Hebrews 
iri of Hebron, so frequently mentioned in these 
It is true that this identification would 
ed opinions about the Days of Bondage 
amd 
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Provincial of the Order, Even in these early years he was 
looked upon with suspicion by the Jesuit faction: * pratica con 
eretici’ was the report made to the Pope when bis name was 
recommended for a small Bishopric in partibus; and on another 
occasion it was remembered that no could be given 
to an coclesiastic who had not found the doctrine of the Trinity 
in the first chapter of Genesis. rin act credit as a jurist 
for his conduct as Provincial of the Servites in the Venetian 

and this probably brought him into notice with the 
Venetian Government os a man likely to be usefal in practical 
matters, His reputation as a man of science, a divine, and a 
historian was at its height when, at the age of filty-four, he was 
summoned to the councils of the State as ‘Theologian to the 
Republic.’ He was known not only in Italy, but throughout 
Europe as one of the first scholars of the age, and corresponded 
on equal terms with the leaders of thought in every branch of 
science and letters. 

The intermediate years were spent in continual study, He made 
himself acquainted with several Oriental languages, He got ot 
his fingers’ ends all Church history and much of universal history. 
He studied ancient aathors, especially the historians, and among 
them in particular Thucydides, ‘Tacitus, and Xei » He 
made himself a master of canon Inw, and by degrees of the 
use and custom of Venetian law. In a four years’ sojourn at 
Rome he became acquainted with many of the statesmen and 
churchmen of Europe, and laid the foundation of that immense 
knowledge of the history of recent times in which none but 
De Thou carne acarhim. He conversed there with Bobadilla, the 
Jast survivor of the companions of St, Ignatius, and learnt from 
him what must have gratified him vastly, that the Company of 
Jesus had already gone far beyond and beside the intentions of 
its founder, He was a friend of Contarini, Borromeo, Bellar~ 
mine, and Castagna, afterwards Pope Urban VIl.; whom he 
never visited but the good Cardinal's face showed how greatly 
he loved his visits; and he never found them too frequent, 

Bot his favourite study was that of physical science. In his 
own cell he carried out an infinite yariety of experiments in 








knees to beg the patronage of the Venetian State.’ In 
of Morini and nobles, and in the Academies 
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flourished at Venice and Padua, be met the best spirits of the 
day,—Porta, Fabricius, Galileo: all of whom confessed obliga 
ee iain tht ma ona ae : 

t is difficult, without special knowledge subject, to 
determine Sai 3. ‘ition as a natural philosopher. There is 
no doubt that he was highly esteemed by his contemporaries, and 

authority by the 











ways ascer 
iy much of the increase of science is duc to this 
or that discoverer. Few men have had so much attributed to 
them as Father Paul, He bas been accredited with discoveries 
concerning the valves of the veins and the circulation of the 
blood which anticipated those of Cesalpini and Harvey. 
Fabricius of Acquapendente (says Dr. Johnson) acknowledges 
that Father Poul taught him much about s allowed 
‘on all hands to have observed the cont iy of the iris, In 
terrestrial magnetism Gilbert confessed obligations tohim; and 
it is clear from his letters * that be had extensive and in- 
Poe experiments in this branch of science, Giambattista 
della Porta states that he learned much from Father Paul, He 
studied botany, mineralogy, chemistry, medicine; it is 
ay he foresaw the invention, it ie aes i peel) es ope 
and appreciated the importance, of the tel y 
mometer, He wasao ised astronomer, and stated from obser 
vation the nature of the spots on the moon’s surface. He wrote 
treatises on the tides and the motion of water, on the barometer, 
on projectiles, on the war engines of the ancients, demonstra 
before Buffon the probability of the story of . 
burning glasses: and we may receive these accounts with respect, 
when we remember that be would accept no conclusions in 
natural philosophy which he bad not himself verified fee 
riment. In mathematics he had few equals. No a 
coverica in this branch of science are set down to bim; but it 
is said that he read mathematics every day of his life, that be 
einer com) ee bea pietisend il ‘a master, and 
wed Vieta's ise on Algel that his experiments: 
brane Gti subject were infinite, that every part of Bit 
studies was reduced to writing, that he would spend a day ai 
night in solving a difficulty, and, once completed, {petit 


aside, saying, ‘l'ho pur vinta; ora non voglio 
Hila gectcw'ts srupchizcies Wan sete tGak voto maty 
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divine the use and understand the imperfections of any instru- 
ment brought to him, Housed experiment in everything, never 
contented with a result till he had interrogated Nature repeats 
nor with any result which was not his own, It is no it 
to his humanity, considering the times in which be lived, that 
he saw no objection to experiments made upon living animals ; 
it is rather to his credit that in his later years he expressed 
some compunction on this scare.” a 
It would be satisfactory if the reault of Father Paul's i- 
ments had been preserved. Much of what he wrote perkibed 
pao much remains in manuscript and will never be printed. 
at, therefore, was his contribution to the sum of human 
knowledge must remain doubtful. It was probably more than 
will be put down to him; both because of the loss of his 
works and notes, and because he never kept his knowled, 
to himself, but let it bear fruit in the minds of the friends wil 
whom he conversed at Padua and Venice. fa 
It wos characteristic of Father Poul, as it has been of ey 
few men, that he gave freely all the knowledge he had, 
that he published nothing, and that he neverdesired his name to 
be connected with the inventions or discoveries which he made, 
Hence it is that much of his fame passed to his contemporaries, 
whom he never would regard as rivals; and that while be is 
obscurely credited with some of the grentost discoveries of the 
time, none can be conspicuously assigned to him. He had none 
of the jealousy which made Henri Estienne close the doors of 
his library to Casaubon. What Fra Paolo knew was bis own 
et amicorum, ‘Like God and Nature,’ he would say, ‘let us 
give, not lend.’ We must be content after all to know that, os 
bis friend Bedell said of him, ‘he was holden for a miracle in 
all manner of knowledge, divine and homan ;’ yet not a monster 
of memory, for all with him was orderly. v 








We must remember also, that for fifteen years of his life he was, 
as Galileo complained, ‘always at the Doge's palace,’ serving 
tubles. To the very Inst day of his life he was considered and 
used by the Venetian magnificos as a useful instrament; for 
however they might acknowledge their obligation to him, they 
never forgot that he was but a poor friar, with no pretension to 
the Libro d’oro, Yet the friar never grudged the penalipae in 
the service of the State. One would suppose, from reading his 
letters, that the Cloves-Juliers dispute interested him as warmly 
as the invention of the telescope. He threw himself with ardour vw 
into the politics of the State, animated by a strong intellec~ 
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more robust, he said, and all his own: Ttolisa and even 
vernacular, 





v 


of Sarpi. As we read bis fk which are numerous, rants 
others, we believe, remain unpublished, we are impressed no 
less by the comprehensive interest and industry which made 
him eager to know everything that was going on in the 
world, than by the moderation with which he writes. He 
reads all the new books, and desires to have more sent bit 
he candoles with Casaubon on his having to anewér Baroni . 
congratalates atter on having met suc! rte eal 
‘Magni 7Enew dextra cadet." He crit ficises the 
of the canons of the Council of Sardica. Ho is oe 
terials for the eer of the Council of Trent.’ He pastes 
Amyot's Plutarch, and praises Casaubon's Latin version of 
Polybius as more clegant and clear than the original (he might 
have used stronger terms), He pronounces on the merits of 
Gilbert and Vieta, ‘the only two original writers’ of the age, 
each in his own line ; appraises the inventions of Galileo (who 
is suid to have called im padre ¢ maestro); touches with the 
hand of one who was a master in all, such different subjects as 


the Copernican theory, torrestrial magnetism, selenogrsphy: 
feudal custom, constitutional history, art, rrecslaninetieal and civil 


Jaw, Oriental studies, metaphysics, 
i il ti threw nig vi vasity, Great knowledge of w 














ed him, tof an ‘ioe 


who kn ; 0 
Tieible chiles? "He ie Sbeslataly free from jealousy, as 
he is without peut He can even, on occasion, 


well of Popes and Cardinals. His favourite corres) 
were Ha ot and Datch Protestants; but it is clear that 
his s rested rather on intellectual than religious 


sin wi his pets 


Sg ene ee Sia 
feration. jis intellectual habit of taind sae well 


shown in a lotter dealing with the subject of 

he writes that « historian must know not only the stonloy ot | 
events, but also contem, facts and persons; rs give 

the best evidence; writers are pajudiced The Bastia histo- 


* “Bape alverto meo calamo Priciauum vapalore” (Later XXVUILD 
tian, 
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Casaubon, in which he tenderl: 

tience of the evils of the world. You want, he 
free from all spot and blemish—look up to Heaven, 
find it nowhere else: the best here is that which has 
ruption ; for where men live, there it is easier to fad 
blame than of praise. You cannot find 


i and 
i 
im from the charge of coldness, 
Spanish-Jesuit policy is to him the root of all e 
some one, a Jesuit is every man by turns—a 
than a man.’ He calls the Jesuits * pl 


twas published without his 
jon Wfalse name and in a cou 
a preface which in bis opinion greatly im) 
singya been Sepiioeel setae friend De Don 
bishop of Spalatro, and afterwards Dean of 
conversions and reconversions, flights, 
and final extinction in the dungeons of 
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to loughter and pity;—obtained a copy of the work from the 
Friar himself, or from one of his friends, possibly Bedell, 
brought it to England, and there published it under the name 
Pietro Soave Polano, an_anagram of Paolo Sarpio Veneto. 
This was in 1619. The Latin version bears date 1620, The 
book immediately attracted notice, and the reputation of its 
author was so great that Cardinal Pallavicini was commissioned 
to write a history of the Council which should undo the ill 
effects of Sarpi’s work. Both have been examined by Ranke, 
whose conclusion is much the same as that of Hallam, that 
while the one is a work of genins and the other is not, both 
histories contain os fair a relation of events as can be expected 
from writers whose sympathies were so fully engaged on one or 
the other side of the contest, As for the other merits of the 
work, whatever can be said in praise of a history has been said 
of Father Paal’s * History of the Council of Trent’ by masters 
of the trade. Gibbon, Hallam, Macaulay, Johnson, Burnet, 
Worton, De Thou, Casavbon, and Ranke are among its pane- 
a ; and all agree that it stands in the forefront of history, 

ity that so few read it now! But we cannot read a history of 
the Council of Trent from beginning to end, even though we 
may know that the face of Europe was changed by that Council ; 
and i's great work is likely to be as little re-edited as are 
the well-forgotten volumes of his antagonist Pallavicini. 

The History was translated into Latin from the Italian 
in 1620, and fifty years later into English by Sir Nathanael 
Brent. This translation is so imperfect and inaccurate that 
Dr. Johnson panigse and began, but never completed, a new 
translation into English, The best is that in the French by 
Le Cournyer, published in 1736, with valuable notes and on 
interesting dedication to Queen Caroline. 

It is impossible to crowd the substance of a folio into the 
corner of an article, Those who wish to study Father Paul's 
History must be at the pains to turn over the pages of the 
folio. “They will find mach to read, and, if it is not irreverent 
to say so, more to skip, But for those readers who are con- 
fetelerk a cursory account of a notable work, we may say 
that there was nover written a history the author of which it 
himself more in the background than is the case here, His 
chief desire seems to be to put himself in the tion of a 
contemporary ; to stand aside and hear the talk of the actors in 
the scones, Even when we st him of stating his own 
views, they are introduced with the formula ‘It was said.’ In 

he may be thought to have studied Tacitus, but the in- 
dignation of Tacitus is rarely suffered to appear; more often 
it 
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Secaaei a rplaben'op toe ge out) wok Fas shape saga 
Inat is“ by! 0 output, and ¢) fom 

of tho best machino which has been oye ath And thie ie 
uatural and universal law, It is the exact contradictory of tho 
Ricardinn doctrino, or at least of that doctrine ag generally expressed 
aud understood.” 


So much may serve to indicate to our readers what this 
int ing and suggestive work contains, The time would 
fail us to follow the Duke of Argyll into his caustic criticism 
of the Wage Fund Theory; his elaborate examination of the 
controversy on Population; his detailed discussion of Mono- 

ly—the chief themes occupying the remainder of his book. 

‘or, indeed, is it necessary, for the Present purpose, that we 
should do so, What we have written will, we think, sufficiently 
show the character and the scope of the Duke's argument, and 
the vigorous individuality with which it is enforced. And 
now, putting off the expositor and putting on the critic, we 
shall Earcoet to dwell upon some important points as to which 
we have the pleasure of finding ourselves in agreement with 
our author, and upon some, not less important, wherein we are 
compelled to differ with him, 

First, then, we hold that the Duke of Argyll is well warranted 
in so largely rejecting the teaching of the ‘orthodox ” political 
economists, The revolt against them, in which he has joined, 
has indeed been long preparing, The first considerable thinker 
to initiate it in this country—he is, in our judgment, one of the 
most considerable thinkers that this country has ever produced— 
was Samuel Taylor Coleridge. His clear eyes saw through its 
fictions, fallacies, and futilities, and he did not hesitate to con- 
demo its dogmas in globo as ‘solemn humbug.’* But it is to 
the German Historical School that we mainly owe the reaction 
against what they call ‘Smithianismus’: the general body of 
doctrine taught by Adam Smith and his disciples, some of 
whom have largely departed from the original positions of their 
master, Of this school, the learned Roscher may perbaps be 
considered the founder, It aims, he tells us, ‘at taking men 
as they really are, influenced by various and withal other 
than iota elie and ant aa toa veceete nae 
state, ‘iod of history.” ‘o a mem! of it, ina 
Hildebrand” we owe the Well known-work, *Die National- 
economie der Gegenwart und Zukunft’; perbaps the most 
trenchant criticism of the Smithian doctrine and method ever 








* ‘Table Talk,’ p. 205, 
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a moral agent—that is, as a person. The human ‘1* requires 
for its explication the human ‘Thou,’ Personality means rights 
‘ized by others, and duties to those others by which the 
aN rt Sse ae re excellently parece “If we 
5] of the original rights of human persons, we do not regard 
each man as a solitary individual, but think of him under the 
t of a person ; as one who is in intercourse with others ; 
as a member of a society all the constituents whereof, although 
not always acting and reacting upon each other, still have rights 
ux regards one another only so far and so Jong as this reci; 
ion gocs on.* All this is forgotten in the materialistic 
individualism of the ‘orthodox’ political economists. They do 
not recognize man as an ethical m,t nor the State as an 
ethical organism. The Duke of Argyll, on the contrary, 
rightly contends that ‘the primary facts of economic science 
are to be found in the personality of man,’ and that ‘the 
sphere of economics cannot be cut off completely from the 
sphere of ethics.’ * No falser note,’ he most admirably insists, 
‘was ever sounded in the ears of seekers after trath” than 
this—‘that conceptions which ore purely moral, that ideas 
closely connected with theology or the laws of an everlasting 
kingdom, are to be dismissed as irrelevant in economic science.” 
‘The fact is, that every problem of human life, if we investigate 
it far enoogh, lands us in metaphysics, ax being indissolubly 
bound up with the question ae the aim and end of man's 
existence. The ‘orthodox’ political economists, with few 
exceptions, view human life as its own end, consider material 
comfort its aim, and make of the next world a coffin. We 
must regard man—there is no belp for it—in practice either 
from the point of view of materialism, or from the point of 
view of transcendentalism. And Bacon’s dictum is strictly 
tme: ‘Qui deos esse negant, nobilitatem humani generis 
destruunt.’ Nay, they not only destroy the nobleness of the 
haman race, but the hamag race itself, The ‘orthodox’ 
political economy whick begins in atheism ends in abortion. 
The Duke of "Argyll is indeed well warranted in saying that 
“the sphere of economics cannot be cut off completely from the 
here of ethics.’ He might, however, have gone further, 
ly speaking, economies inust be considered a branch of 
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As unquestionably, these things are not legitimate objects of 
desire to their posseasors, who employ them as instruments for 
the destruction of soul and body. We must fall back upon the 
precise terminology of the Schoolmen. A good (lonum), as they 
excellently taught, means that at which the human will can aim. 
‘There are two kinds of it—bonum delectabile and bonum honestum 
—pleasurable good and moral good. Wealth is certainly a good, 
but it is bonum delectabile, not bonum honestum, Ln itself it is 
neither morally nor paral bk but indifferent. We 
should bear in mind the distine made by Aristotle at the 
Sapam of the Fifth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics between 
thi ings which are im themselves (drrAdg dryafld), and thi 
hich are good for us (juw dyaGd). ‘Things,’ as he puts it, 
‘which are in the abstract good, are not always good in certain 
Particular cases.’ ‘These,’ he continues, * are the class of goocls 
which are the object of human prayer and effort; whereas men 
ought rather to pray that such things as are in the abstract 
may be good foe tlecaeelyiy and to pursue such thin ae 
as are in the concrete good for themselves.’ The of 
Argyll, indeed, in a later portion of his work, scems to bear witness 
inst his definition of wealth, to which we are taking exception. 
“In the English of the Bible, he writes, ‘the w “wages” 
is used for all earnings in return for all kinds of work and 
services, whether good or bad, as in the text, * The wages of 
sin is death ;” whilat also it is worthy of notice that the word 
** profit" bears in the Bible English a higher and nobler meaning 
than that now assigned to it in economic use; for in that nobler 
meaning it signifies not the surptos ‘of money received over monoy 
Jaid out, but the surplus of all wealth over what we now under- 
stand as mere wealth. ‘* Riches profit not in the day of wrath,” 
is one of the texts which illustrate well this great change,” 
Here the Duke apparently admita that the sense of the word 
‘wealth’ is firmly fixed by the ‘jus et norma loquendi.” And so 
it is, the sense being what we have endeavoured to indicate, 
We may well close our discussion of thi: point by citing the 
following luminous passage from Mr. Devas's ‘Manual ';— 


‘A good is whatever is suitable to man's nature, whether to the 
whole or to part, and $4 80 far desirable, Keanomic goods are 
those which relate to tho support, continuance, and enjoyment of 
man’s life on carth; they arc divisible into two great clasees ~~ 

‘First, personal goods, that cannot cxist apart from definite and 
icular persons. Such, for oxample, ure (a) skill, knowledge, 

), honesty, doo honour, praite, , filial piety, 
i al rights ond olaiss, trado-marke, copy 
tight, the goodwill of » business, the credit of a merchant ; (d) porscual 
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‘The possibility, the power—and, dherefore, the right"? Is 

a right, then, nothing more than the outcome of porsitilite and 
power? Is there no other element in it? hat is it thar 
converts physical possession into property? The Duke of 
IL does not answer these questions, ¢ will endeavour 

briefly to do so. It appears to us of the utmost importance 
to a sound view of economics that they should be answered. 
Professor Jevons tells us: ‘The first step must be to rid our 
minds of the idea that there are such things, in social matters, 
as abstract rights, absolute principles, indefeasible laws, 
unalterable rules, or anything whatever of an cternal and 
inflexible nature.’* This seems to us diametrically By are 
to the truth. We hold that the first step is to grasp ly 
the idea that there are in social matters abstract rights, absolute 
principles, indefeasible laws, unalterable rules, aud that it is 





other animals, is personality. He alone. is free, according 
to Aristotle's definition of freedom; for he alone exists for 
Limself, and not for another, He alone can recognize and will 
the creative thought of his being, and work for the realization 
‘of his trac end, which is ethical, and discern the law of virtue 
ander which he is born. Now, of that moral law universality 
is an essential note, If it is not a law of ideal relation, 
obli upon all wills, in all spheres of action, in all worlds, 
it is the empticst of names. Of course it must be applied in 
the concrete, and in its application points of 

and delicacy must sometimes arise. In itself it does not 
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Possession, then, is one thing; property is quite another. A 
thief, by availing himself of possibility and power, may possess 
my watch. Bat he would have no oper in it, for he would 
have acquired no right to it th unethical exercise of 
his personality whereby he obtained it; he would have no title 
to it which the public authority would protect, title being 
justa causa possidendi, Such is the true account of the 
right of private property. Its rationale is, that it is necessary 
for the development and explication of personality in this 
work-a-day world. Its law is ethical. The recognition of the 
social organism—the law of which is ethical too—is essential 
to its validity. But—and we wish the Duke of Argyll had 
brought out this point—the right to property is not absolute. 
No human rights are absolute, Even the first of man's natural 
rights—the right to existence—is conditioned by the duty to 
work. It is subject again to the Jaw of ‘the ethical whole’ (to 
ase Trendelenburg's phrase) in which it isexercised. The State 
may for a just cause take the life of any one of its members, 
It may in the general need require any one of them to lay down 
his life for the community, and to find his glory and happiness 
in the sacrificeo—‘ dulce et decoram est pro patria mori. the 
right to private property implies and demands the performance 
of correlative = commensurate duties, Again, it is subject to 
the just claims of the community in which the right is exercised. 
For the public needs, such portion of a man's property as is 
required, may be taken, by way of taxation, For grave offences 
against society a portion, or the whole of it, may be confiscated. 
It is, in fact, held subject to the supreme claims of the social 
organism, to the common right of all the members thereof. 
Further, it is the teaching of the Canonists, and has from the 
first been held in the Christian Church, that extreme necessity 
asserts this common right against the individual owner, and 
makes all things common ; so that a man in imminent dan, 
of starvation, not by bis own fault, may without culpability 
take from another, even against that other's will, what is 
necessary for the sustentation of life. That doctrine of ‘the 
inalienable nature of purchased beef,’ which Mr, Carlyle 
thought the one tenet held with roal assent by most Englishmen, 
is untenable. Absolute ownership springs only from creation: 
“Domini est terra.’ He who mate the earth alone has, in the 
highest sense, dominion over it. ‘ Terram dodit filiis hominum :' 
athe earth hath He given to the children of men’—to the 
not to individuals; and not as absolute owners, but ns stewards, 
ag usufructuaries. All human rights are relative to moral ends, 
Is it not lawful for me to do what E will with my own?’ isa 
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this field be considered, absolutely,’ he says, ‘there is no reason 
why it should belong to one man rather than to another, But 
if it be considered relatively to the opportunity of cultivating it, 
and to its peaceful use, that its a certain fitness why it 
should belong to one man rat than to another, * Private 
ownerehip in land he considers to be just, according to the jus 
naturale, not in se, and absolutely considered, but relatively to 
the results which follow from it, 

But wo have reached our limits. We can only farther 
observe, in concluding our notice of the Duke of Argyll's 
valuable book, that it would, in our judgment, bave 

re valuable still if he had firmly grasped and strongly 
great truth of the ethical conditions of property. 
In answer to Socialism would then have been 
much more effective and complete. *We have been suffering,” 
Professor Foxwell remarks, ‘for a century from an acute attack 
of individualiem, unchecked by the old restraints, and invested 
with almost a religious sanction, by a certain soulless school 
of writers.’t It is the outcome of the Smithian gospel of 
enlightened sel(-interost, as the one sufficient rule of economics ; 
and the Duke of Argyll seems to us by no means to have com 
pletely purged ont the old leaven. Witness his praise of Free 

made in the sense of competition—speculation 
worship ; his assumption that a really free market always exists 
for food and labourers; his silence regarding the waste of 






competition, so much and so justly emphasized by the Socialists. 
Te would almost seem as if he were unaware of the scandals of 
English retail prices, of American rings and trusts, of the Stock 
Exchange and company promoting. Socialism is the woll-war~ 
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inequality, the neces and legitimate outcome is inequality 
of material condition, But further, this inequality is peter 
power of civilization, the main factor of progress. Nay, more, 
it is the essential condition of civil society, which is, and cannot 
keep from being, hierarchical, however the hierarchy may be 
constituted. ‘The master of thoze who know’ told the world 
two thousand years ago: ‘It is impossible to form a State all 
the members of which are alike. The parts which nre to 









constitute a single organic whole must be different in kind.’ 
Sue! ‘ure of things, And therefore, when Leo X1 
his Encyclical ‘Quod Apostolici, declares, ‘ Inwqualitas juris 


et potestatis ab ipso nature auctore dimanat,’ he does but declare 
a trath so trite as to be almost a truism, Human nature being 
what itis, there always will and must be rich and poor, kabentes 
and non habentes. And all Siemens history abundantly, 
witnesses—at the levelling down of material conditions, do but 
issue in a transfer of the urrepatsy which follows political power, 
As Danton expressed himself with admirable frankness: *Nous 
tions dessous, nous sommes dessns ; et voila toute la révolution.’ 
‘The real yaluc of Socialism lies, not in its preposterous pro- 
ara unrealizable Utopias, but in this, that it is what 
Ingram has somewhere called it, ‘the inevitable and 
indispensable protest of the working classes, and their aspira- 
tion after a better order of things’ than that in which they now 
exist. Now, this most legitimate iration can only be 
satisfied by a just doctrine of Political vy, which insists 
upon the moral element that should dominate the science : 
which, while reckoning with the forces of those personal interests 
that ever must be strong motive-powers in human society, 
reckons also with the forces of public duties and private 
benevolence: which, in a word, regards the individual as an 
ethical person in an ethical organism. Such a Political 
Economy is essential in order to enable ‘ical statesmen to 
deal with what Professor Menger calls ‘the weightiest problem 
of our age: how far the existing order of rights must be trans- 
formed in the interests of the suffering mnsses.’* Such a 
Political Economy is essential if we are to escape from what 
Professor Marshall calls ‘the cruelty and waste of irresponsible 
competition and the licentious use of wealth.’{ Such a Political 
Economy is essential if we would teach the owners of property, 
whetber real or personal, the most necessary lesson, that they 


ee any ouf den vollon Arbeiteertrag in geechiohtlicher Darstellung? 
As } Bee bie ighty Fawn ral Adilress to the Economic Section at the British 
vered, 1 Sep 1870, 
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Ans. VIL1. Picheurs d'Istande, 109th edition. By Pierre 
Loti. Paris, 1892. 

2 Le Mariage de Loti, 47th edition, By the Same, Paris, 
1 

3. Aziyadé. 2ist edition. By the Same. Rik 1892. 

4. Funtime d' Orient, 35th edition, By the Same. Paris, 1892. 

5. Au Maroc, 25th edition. By the Same. Paris, 1893. 

6 Ee Roman dun Enfant 8th edition. By the Same. 


% i Henan dun Spahi, 32rd edition. By the Same. Paris, 
2. 
5. ee d' Automne, 26th edition. By the Same, Paris, 


9. Mon Frire Yoer. 52nd edition, By the Same. Paris, 1892, 
“And other works. 


‘T high master of modern French, Flaubert, bas warned 
ug against every work of art in which the author's own 
face seems to be reflected—' toute muvre est condamnable,’ be 
says, ‘ott auteur se lnisve deviner.’ Such egotism, he thinks, 
is unworthy of a supreme artist, and bears its condemnation 
in itself. Doubtless, Flaubert had in view, as models for 
all time, the anonymous classics, such as the Iliad or the Odyssey, 
whose writer (if written they ever were) has passed into the 
realm of shadows, and is but the spokesman of. in which 
his own thoughts and feelings signified very little. “Phe sacred 
songs, and epics from old Greek times, and the earliest of the 
tragedies, are in a high degree impersonal 5 the mask is 
thing, the actor nothing. And there is room for such a publle 
and, 20 to call it, an objective literature still. But to exclude 
or disdain the other source of inspiration, which we may tern 
lyric, or romantic, or biographical, according to the forms it 
has taken, implies an ex inary forgetfulness in so well 
a mamas Flaubert. Are not Shakespere’s ‘Sonnets’ 
personal i in form and feeling? Shall wedeny to'St, Au, 
*Confessions’ or to Roussean's, the quality off art? is 
“ Werther’ such composition that from no line of it we can 
discern the author's cast of temperament? And will not those 
who have studied their‘ Madame Boyary’ be capable of giving 
| awshrewd guess or two as regards the uke and principles of its 
vory astonishing creator? Science, in short, herd be impersonal, 
| bat literature is only so, for the most part, by reasom of our” 
ignorance or want of insight. And the question at no time 
| is simply whether we are reading fiction, autobiography, ar | 
| 


history, but whether ‘what we read is a page from Naturw + 
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which have been so much discussed—was rescued from a dead 
man’s hand. Shall we term M. Loti more fortunate? His 
work is not yet done; and there is such poril in « self-exhibition 
of the kind he practises, that perhaps here too we had better 
take Solon's advice, and proclaim no writer happy until M. 
Calmann Lévy has scen the last of him, 

But as one of the lonely artists, who belong to no school, and, 
while they disdain rather than cultivate literature, have given 
0 the world books which are more than books, with a life in 
them, and a savour, and a charm as distinct as it is impossible 
so counterfeit, this French officer of marines will repay our 
attention, Oaly, we must submit to his terms, and they are 
somewhat stringent. He is not the ordinary Parisian story= 
teller, brilliant yet commonplace, artificial and exhausted, 
moving inside the narrowest of horizons, and convinced that the 
Sahara begins within a mile of Fontainebleau. For M. Loti, 
Paris can hardly be said to exist. That is amazing; but 
even more so is the difference of method, or of aim, which 
marks him off from his brethren of the feuilletoa and the 
vaudeville. He writes no novels of society; the tales which 
he has to tell are as simple as a child's; and when, the other 
day, his ‘Pécheurs d'Islande’ was brought on the stage at 
the Grand Théitre, the result confounded his admirers and 
alisuppointed the audience. A more cat isite or touching 
story has not been printed since ‘Frangois le Champi’; but ite 
peculiar charm could never, while the conventions of the stage 
endure, be given by actors and scene-painting. From eloquence 
it studiously refrains; it has neither dramatic situations nor a 
disloguo sparkling with the epigrams so dear to French senti- 
ment; and among the ‘Fleurs du Mal’ which spring up so 
abundantly before the Paris footlights, this mere lily of the field 
seemed to have no glory worth speaking of, It was not created 
to bring down the house, or to ran for three hundred nights. 
And such as is the passionate silent tragedy of Yann and Gaud, 
of Yvonne and Sylvestre, even such, in varying degree, are the 
yest of M. Loti’s volumes. Narratives we cannot call them, 
but pages torn from life, with no little of the pain and the blood 
im them still that betray their origin. The art of transitions, 
the skill which completes a story from given outlines, and the 
fall dénotiment so long a tradition in romance, have yielded ia 
this instance, to a manner at once thoughtful and careless, 
intent on a bold stroke here and there, but leaving much to be 











can speak to his experience, but would prefer not to be at the 
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dryness of its own, such as we apprebend in Guizot, and do 
not altogether escape even in the gentle Adolph Monod and his 
pictist circle. It seems, unlike the Scotch, fatal to humour; 
and its victims or votaries would probably have reckoned the 
sallies of wit in Voltaire as his least pardonable sin. On the 
other hand, its tendency to a philosophic nescience, with which 
we are now chiefly concerned, becomes visible in men like 
Edmond Scherer, and is the true account both of Loti and 
Amiel. In the famous ‘Journal Intime,’ we may study its 
ravages day by day, and almost hour by hour; while the 
*Roman d'un Enfant,’ of which we are going to speak, bri 

it to the surface even more unmistakably, by reason of tee 
naive strokes which tell us that this child of genias was not a 
metaphysical thinker, but open-eyed in the prescace of the 
world around him. 

* Biography draped in fiction’—and often very slightly draped 
—is the account we have given of M. Loti’s stories. It is well 
known that his musical Polynesian name, signifying a flower, 
is not the author's own, but a reminiscence of Talit, § the 
delicions isle,’ where he spent many months, and of which he 
ns sketched an outline in most delicate and dreamy colours, 
with a Jove tale for the heart of it. Pierri Loti is, in the 
language of mortals, M, Viaud, a native of Saintonges, in the 
same neighbourhood as Rochefort and La Rochelle, and of the 
purest Brenanoh descent. One would be glad to hear that he 


was oe of that poor biog hte de ea who wrote 
some of the most charming pastoral poetry during the reign 
of Louis XIIL, and suffered grievous things at the hands of 
Pore Voisin and Pire Garsse. At all events, our M. Viaud 
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a word, n colour, the rosy flame of branches in a blaze, or’an 
tho child’s vague sense of fear when night is fallen, His whole 
existence is a ‘charmed anxiety in the presence of nature” 

‘These efforts to reproduce past sensations seem like importing 
the methods of science into literature, and are characteristic of 
Realism in our day; but whether, and to what extent they 
should be suffered, is un abstruse question. Too often 
cake their rise in *the Play of downcast thoughts,’ for whic! 
there is no asafety-valye in action. The result, when they 
succeed, is at once faithfal and dreamlike; we sec what is 
really not there. And to much in Loti's volumes might be 
ie his own description of their contents, ‘a dream that 
melts, a smoke that flies off, an impalpable nothing,’ which yet 
és somehow, and only just out of our grasp. The ‘dead pages,’ 
covered with dust, which are all he can offer, ashe too modestl 
remarks, by way of rendering what he saw and felt in chil 
bood, vex him because memory shows how pale they look, and 
ineffective in its gleam. All this will recall to Amiel’s friends 
his persevering endeavour to fix in his ‘Journal’ the multitude 
of vanishing impressions, and to go down by some process of 
transformation into the ‘deeps beyond all soundings,’ where 
life is creative and unconscious, *A morbid self-torture,’ the 
physician, and perhaps the moralist, will say. But in Loti 
we find many touches that are pretty and delightful, not at all 
morbid,—the childlike fetishism of carly things, from the sun- 
stained garden wall and the dark-green sea which, when he 
saw it for the first time, seemed to rise up on all sides, ‘moving 

pwhere with a threatening motion,’ to the exotic savour of 
the house next door, which is redolent of spices and scents 
from the Antilles. It is an awakening world, the associations 
of which were by and by to determine his voontion, 

The solitary boy, who worships his mother with a Freach 
intensity of language, and hates school, and gets Aunt Claire to 
do his lessons for him, and ‘does not want to grow up,’ and 
makes friends of birds and beaste, and bunts after butterflies, 
who cannot write a theme or a description,—mach less a storyy— 
but keeps in secret the diary of his own thoughts, and is looked 
upon by the other fellows in his class as ‘odd and uppish’ 
(bizarre ot poseur), while he torments himself with religious 
scruples, borrows his fancies from the Apocalypse, feels the 
melancholy of suosct however beautiful, and thinks he should 
tike to be the pastewr of a lonely parish where be mi renew 
the saintly marvels of Les Cévennes, had already in his 
composition everything to which Pierre Loti is indebted for 
this success in literature. He had but to print himself at ay 
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letter, as a boy of fourteen, begging his brother to ask an 
entrance for him in the Naval School. 

We have suffered M. Loti to speak for himself, calling from 
his strange bouquot of recollections 4 flower here and there 
which may serve to indicate their colour and fragrance. All 
along it must be evident that we are dealing with a personality 
which would be marked even among Englishmen, and much 
more in a country so disdainful of the eccentric and the sini 
as France has ever been, The isolation of his childhood, 
combined with that ‘narrowness of the sect’ which has a 


pretty or stately ae it may often be, has no com) large 
enough to exhaust the gamut of human emotions. But stills 
French boy who has never com an alexandrine, is as 
distinguished as Lord Castleres in his black coat at the 
Congress of Vienna, and betrays a rare selfwontrol. Yet more 
ij twas it in a lad of fourteen to be dreaming of the 
islands in the Pacific, when bis a were es a 
trend the Boulevards and achieve Parisinn greatness. ‘he 
French naval officier ere neither to attract nor reward him as 

eagles that flow with Napoleon from steeple to steeple until 
they alighted on Notre Dame, The names of his great 
admirals are shrouded in the smoke of defeat, and all their 
bas but served as « foil to British glory—a’ reflection 

which need not be wanting in pathos, now that the long roll of 
sea-fights is closed and the captured flags are mouldering above 
the tombs of those who seized them. ‘The boy bad, indeed, 
kinsmen in the navy, and many things at home were associated 
in his mind from the earliest with the sea and those who do 
business in the great waters. Novertheless, he put aside the 
ht of the ministry, and followed his desire to wander in 

search of ever new images and sensations, by a clear choice 
When he entered the Naval School, he was already an artist 
who, under English training, would have grown to be a great 

captain and explorer. 

A master of style, superbly disdainfal of literature, and 
signalizing his entrance among the Fe by assoring them 
that he never reads; a confirmed pessimist, ears 
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trappings and the gorgeous make-believe of these earlier stories, 
we cannot fail to remark an originality as well as # piercing 
tone of sadness which owe nothing to books and possess an 
indescribable charm. 

Loti’s elder brother bad gone on a voyage round the world, 
and sent home many brilliant descriptions of the tropics. To 
him may be assigned the chief personal influence that made 
Loti a lover of the sea, and overcame his intense devotion to 
the home life, recurring in all his works like a fundamental 
harmony. But, above all, Tabiti had furnished his brother's 
pen with its magic, There, indeed, putting in practice the 
philosophy of ‘ Locksley Hall? he hhadesball we say married ? 
—a Polynesian damsel named Taimaha, and left her to rear 
his ‘dusky brood’ alone, which she did with the nonchalance 
of a Maori to whom the communism of the family is no new 
thing, The young man himself dicd on board ship and found 
a grave in the waters of the Indinn Ocean; but his hut of 
Jeaves and branches on the island of Moorea was still standing 
when Loti arrived in Tahiti some ten years later. He had 
once dreamt of joining the missionary band which hns scattered 
les of Eden ; but ‘Le Mariage 
de Loti,’ though a picti ind not very dangerous volume, 
recalling, in an oad way, the innocent freshness of * Poul et 
Virginie, would excite consternation in a Sunday school, and 
perhaps lessen the flow of subscriptions to societies for the 
conversion of the heathen. It is the first of a series, rare and 
‘exquisite in style, in subject novel, and to French readers, one 
should hope, a pleasant change from the everlasting comedy of 
intrigue and fashion, which threatens to bree ad their 
romance and clip the wings of aspiring genius. The un- 
rivalled charm of Tahiti, with its thick and waving woods, its 
immense calm amid the ocean solitudes, its touch of the super~ 
natural and the haunted, its atmosphere so favourable to con- 
templation or dreamy indolence, and its savage and simple 
inhabitants, wearing their garlands of flowers like the most 
classical of Arcadians,—all this to Englishes, though un- 
travelled, is an old story, and has been told and over agai 
in brilliant word-pictures; bat to the stay-at-home French it 
imust be as new as it is captivating. The ity of the scene is 
a grace beyond words—an earthly Paradise spread out upon 
some golden background where the sunlight is clear and still, 
But Loti has no intention of showing us the empty garden, 
however fair its Iandsenpe may be; and in the gir iu we 
catch a glimpse of the savage nature, gentle, wild, and alfec- 
tionate, gh quite incapable of taking to itself our solema 
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wwe should be willing to buy at a great price, © bleak fe 
timid little creature, with no understanding save through 
affection ; and when Loti is called away, she falls homesick and 
quite forlorn, as a dog would be that had lost his master. She 
writes to him like a child, * The flower of the arum was pretty, but 
the flower is faded.’ Ofcourse, be cannot come back, So many 
have promised that they would, says old Qaeen Pornaré to the 
young man sadly when he is taking his leave ; and none have 
ever kept their promise. Rarahu beseeches him, with ‘all 
manner of antique and touching expressions, not to forget her ; 
‘but be is gone irrevocably, and she dies, She dies, but nov 
until the savage life has caught bold of her again, with its 
added European degradation ;—Raraba is a flower that the 
careless passer-by has plucked and let it fall into the mire, 
He need not have plucked it! Loti seetns never to have made 
that reflection, although when he is told of her death at some 
noisy dinner-table in La Valletta, he feels cut to’ the heart, 
and all her naive beaoty atid her poor harmless attachment to 
him revive with a poignancy which he dares not trust himself 
toexpress, ‘Then the question flashes, ar rather flames 

as, which all this while the book has been asking, whether a 
Loti whose manliness had cqualled the dumb and dog-like 
Jove of Raralu, could not, nay, whether be ought not, to have 
saved her from such a fate,—-reeognizing in her the beautiful 
haman spirit that would match his own? If he had be a 
affection, not mere pastime, and for her sake renounced hi: 
people? It was too hard a daty, perhaps, for one who followed 
‘only pleasure; and then, as he argues to himself, how, if he 
wert to stay, would it have been possible to bridge over the 
great gulf between his mind and hers? 

‘The problem is one which seems to hare for M, Loti inex- 
haustible fascination. He does not care to unravel the sentiments 
of Parisian heroines who are never what they seem; but Raraho, 
Aziyndé, and Fatougaye—figures most unlike their European. 
sisters—anre described by him in tones of pity or tenderness, the 
more striking that, as is clear, the story-teller thinks there was 
mo way but to sacrifice them at last, if the man whom they’ 
attracted was not to lose the noblest of his manbood. And here 
the simple romance which aj is to human nature in whatever” 
Innguage it is told, bas a visible significance, and even « great~ 
ness, which gives it an unusual depth of meaning. Let us turn,’ 
for instance, as by the stroke of an enchanter’s wand,’ from 

moving on this 
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theatre is within, are of a thousand times more consequence 
than good or evil fortune, The story is only a framework ; 
‘but the heart, the spirit, must be sought in the manner according 
to which it was acted by the various personages co: 
Arid thus we may pardon M. Loti when he declines to weave 
a web of intrigue, though provided with all that Vietor Hugo 
could have wished for in ‘Les Orientales,' by way of dramatis 
‘porsone,—Sair Circassians, nnd Moslem husbands of four wives, 
and slaves in abundance, and the Bosplorus, with the moon 
upon its waters, waiting to receive Aziyadé in the sack which, 
on the principles of the Kuran, she has undoubtedly merited. 
He repents, even, of the tragic death which, to satisfy the 
student of the feuilleton, be inflicted in his first edition on the 
forsaken girl. But in ‘Fantome d'Orient,’ the method which 
some call Realism—and for which no proper word has been 
“invented—is applied by a tour de force of the most extraordinary 
and succesaful kind, We may regard this curious volume as 
& romance, told ip the first person, or as a daring piece of 
biography; its end will be achieved in either case. Loti bas 
‘been compelled, with a heavy heart, to leave Stamboul and 
Asiyadé; and his wanderings have taken him East and West, 
‘but never allowed him to revisit the obscure streets of the 
Golden City, where they used to meet; neither can he learn 
what has become of the Circassian, Her memory is a dream 
and a torture; it is a ghost thnt appears to him incessantly, but 
‘thas no speech in its mouth. When he played the part of Arif 
Effendi, he was poor and unknown ; since then, fame has come 
to him and riches are not wanting, He isthe guest of the Queen 
of Roumania, and travels from one palace to another, modestly, 
as a gentleman should, but still like the celebrated artist he 
Knows himsclfto be, Shall he attempt to re-open this closed 
chapter of his existence, and to set his mind at rest? Shall he 
take the world into his confidence? He does so, and the 
outcome is a tale of many journeys in Constantinople, about 
the places where he was wont to consort with Achmet and 
Samuel; and where he hopes to find Aziyadé living or dead. 
She is the heroine of this strange story, though never once does 
she appear in it, The old scenes come to life again; the 
we of Eyoub, and the dim house at Hadjikevi, and all the 
existence of the East, with its animation, its colour, its poverty, 
and its poetic and childish incidents. The neighbours sill 
remember Arif; and from her death-bed, Ci the warm- 
thenrted old negress, guides him to the tombs which are all he 
‘an now discover of his friend and his beloved, The book is a 


prose ‘In Memoriam,’ written with passionate and unavailing, | 
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houses almost touching one another ; the charming disordor of an 
existence which lies at the mercy of what each day may bring 
forth, yet is as regular in its hours of devotion as though the 
whole land were a monastery; the confusion of filth and 
maguificence; the life on the roofs at evening, under clear 
sunsets and in sight of the snows of Atlas, when over the ci 
passes the prayer of Islam, and Allah akbar ! seems to fill ea 
and sky; the silent sunshine; the pause which all things make 
to » Western who is ever by instinct for hurrying on; the 
fanaticism and the jugglery of the marketplace; and the crowds 
of prostrate devotees lying on the floor of the Mosque 
(antrodden by infidel footsteps) of Karaouin ;—has any one 
Pictured such things, taking them down on the spot, and 
giving us the burvest of his own eyesight, with a simple grace 
like M, Loti? The towers, palaces, and gardens of Marocco 
seem, he says, to be of an infinite old age; they are in ruins or 
a wilderness ; and the flowers which carpet the land in ing 
time are self-sown, untended by the hand of man. the 
University of Fez,—where fanatical students ‘take the rose,’ 
jing thence to preach the holy wardown in Soudan, as Norman 
nights were wont to take the cross,—the masters teach their 
disciples astrology, divination, and Aristotle, from manuscripts 
dating back seven hundred years. The lofty gates, with their 
network of arabesques about them, which serve as entrances to 
the house of the Khalif, still have their occasional garnish of 
heads; and when the Beni Hassem are caught plundering the 
caravan which has received a safe-conduct from his Highness, 
the unspeakable ‘punishment of salt’ becomes their doom. 
But * gentlemen of the road’ still flourish, and are yet the most 
brilliant of horsemen; the Jows tremble and grow rich in thei: 
foul Ghetto, which they may not cleanse of its defilement 
Tsaac of York owns a great treasure which he counts and lends 
by stealth behind the blind walls that imprison his family 
and the slaye-market has its heartrending separations of ki 
and kin. Over all lies *the winding-sheet of Islam.’ Muley 
Hassan may forbid his subjects to indulge the frightlul sins of 
smoking tobacco and drinking coffee, or may set them an 
example of the saintliest asceticism; but it is utterly in vain, 
Sooner or later—and M. Loti prays it may be very late—his 
doors will be thrown open; the wind eet will roll away 
to the desert; and the picturesque rags, and miles of ruins, 
and the mysticism that sli and dreams among them, will 
vanish away before an ayer which has developed into 
chemistry and the divination to which wo are indebted for the 
electric cable, ‘Moghreb” will soon be as surely « thing of the 
2a2 
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gaye, the Kbassonkée maiden who has stolen her regular 
features, black though she be of Galam, from the monuments of 
Egypt—all these are influences which the trembling beart of 
the poor old mother at home could never have understood or 
reckoned with, Her great boy is not vicious; he did but play 
frist bron achool nad walle about Sa fortiiea corarts wikia 
old when he was the mauvais sujet of the neighbourhood ; 
and be breaks himself of the habit of drinking into which, out 
of sheer grief when Cora deceived him, for a space he had 
fallen at Gaine Louia But he was always a little dreamy, and 
subject to the silent witchery of things around. And this is a 
black and poisonous world in which he spends the years of early 
manhood. He always intends to keep his word to Jeanne 
Méry. Yet the black child, Fi his slave, whom he can 
scarcely be said to love, who renegade from Islam, 
baptized but hung about with amulets; who cannot be trusted 
not to steal his money or his watch, and who is sometimes 
more ape-like than homan,—this creature it is that wins from 
the Spahi first compassion, and then the blindest of attach~ 
ments, too strong for ridicule, rebuke, or the memory of home. 
He focls himself to be under a degrading spell, which nothing 
will break. The fierce African spring, the nights of Sahara 
cold and clear, the negro music, the wild and uncouth dancing 
of the bamboula, the very loncsomeness of the infinite sands, 
must have transformed him into the mood of nature they so 
variously yet so powerfully body forth. He is no longer the 
peasant of Central France, but something hybrid inde- 
scribable, touched by the sun with madness, 

When his chance of release comes, and he is standing on 
the deck of the vessel that would have taken him to Algeria, 
whence he would certainly have gone home, Fatou-gaye is 
crouching at his side; and the merost accident suffices to rivet 
his chains once more. With great and tranquil power it is 
told how he came back as he went, a captive, doomed to feed 
the jackals in some nameless fighting with the black king, 
Bourbakar Segou. His eyes were ‘dazzled and fatigued’ all 
day long with the motionless burning air; ond at night fell the 
white mists, terrible as death. Fatou has no shadow of a 
drenm that she is the Spahi’s destruction, How should she 
imagine it? She is quite willing to be killed by him, but her 
heart sinks when he throws her amulets out of window and 
bids ber begone. For a very little while he is himself again. 
He sets out on his last e: ition, with his friend Nyaor Fall, 
the ‘statue carved in black marble,’ and Fritz Miiller, the 
Alsatian. They sail up the great river, on whose banks, every- 
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life, with a splendour and a grace of language that Flaubert 
might have envied. Envious, too, would the author of ‘Les 
‘Tentations de St. Antoine" have felt, could he bave been told 
of the strange relics from a time now vanished, which this 
younger artist has caught sight of—the hieratic glittering copes 
‘worn by empress and pe unlike any costume known to 
Western rituals, and garment woven as it were of silken 
cobwebs, belonging once to the heroine Gziné-gou-Koyo, and 
preserved during sixtcen hundred years at the t temple of 
the * Eight Banners,’ in rained Kamakura. It is nothing else 
than the airy vesture, sacred and inviolable, the zaimph, of the 
‘Tannith, which became to Salammbé a garment of 
death, ‘tout & Ia fois bleuitre comme Ja nuit, jaune comme 
Faurore, pourpre comme le soleil, nombreux, diaphane, 
éincelant, léger.’ And the priestess dancing the Kangonra in 
hypnotic trance ; the bridge of the dead Shoguns; the Feast of 
Babies at Utsonomaya; the ‘garden * within those mimic 
landscapes which surround the Mikado's paper-palace at Tokio— 
where the Empress ‘Springtide” meets her guests, a8 rare and 
curious an apparition, in her trailing robes, as the Queen of 
Sheba ; the pagodas, the tea-houses, the empty Iacquer-roofed 
bui 8 which have about them all the glory and the stillness 
of a king’s sepulchre—these, and not the meanness, or the grey 
monotony, of Japanese life, are the things which M. Loti bas 
enchased in his beautiful French style, selecting the materials 
as for a mode! in gold and ivory, of the ‘splendour of the 
East.” He would not have cared to dwell upon the squalor 
indecoram which all this varnish cannot hide. But the note of 
pity is ever sounding in his music; and here it is given in the 
comic story of Toto San and her husband, or the 
record of the chivalroas Samourais, whose tomb he visited, 
For in childhood he made a promise to himself that when be 
was grown up he would undertake that pilgrimage to the * forty~ 
seven faithful vassals” who died on bebalf of the martyr-prince 
Akao, and whose story he know from a boy. 

Always, however, in the Far East, M, Loti remarks on the 
violent contrast between the Somites, whose imagination moves 
in arabesques and gracefal geometrical lines, and the yellow 
race condemned to live as in a Beast-Epic, where soulless things 
themselves grin with horrid teeth, and ramp with claws, ond 
stare out of glassy goggle upon the men that fear and 
worship them. By instinct the Semites are iconoclast; the 

, Japanese, and tribes of the Golden Peninsula stand 
much lower in the scale. A world of land-monsters and sea~ 
monsters holds them in itsembrace ; and their temple-gates dis- 
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must have died of them, not ores it were of joy or 
bitterness.’ The loud Latin rhetoric, th nodes whieh 
Jangh out of a full throat with Rabelais or Montai and are 
not scrupulous if the ape caricature get the botter of his master 
decency, have no ‘place within this charmed circle. ‘Pécheurs 
a'Islande’ has an austerity born of much sorrow, tempered 
and subdued by faith in the unseen, by the very greatness of 
its love, and by a nature more reserved than passionate, how- 
ever soffering. There is » fall heart that docs not easily speak, 
nor has any eloquence save in the steadfast eyes and motionless 
attitude; the temper of Undine who could weep her disloyal 
husband to death, yet utter no syllable. It seems a shame to 
write this clear magic glass our modern names of things, 
so emphatic and velgar when they are not unmenning ; but, if 
we choose, we may call such a disposition ‘idealism ;’ mindful, 
however, that should we suppose it to be feeble or evanescent, 
and not one of the energies that have shapen the world, we should 
mistake it greatly, Merlin, who personifies to the Celt not 
only wisdom but sentiment, has awakened from his enchanted 
sleep once and again, now to rehearse the story of King Arthur, 
and now to whisper ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’ in the 
listening ear of Shakespere. The Kingdom of Faery survives 
amid steam-lammers and steel ships; perhaps it is the only 
ae of ancient days that will not die, And in * Pichours 
'Islande* we hear the echo of its music breathing underground, 
or making melody in the wild land of heath and stones and 
|, as the winds blow over it from the Atlantic, and the 

storm gathers under a sunset flecked with Aying clouds. 

But M, Loti is not » Breton born, He sees the steeple of 
Creizker from on board ship, and makes a pilgrimage to the 
old church with Yves, yet he is no native, like Brizeux, the 
Ses of Lorient, who, to quote M. Renan once more, ‘découvrit 

‘amour breton, amour discret, tendre, profond, fidele, avec sa 
légire teinte de mysticité’—or like i Renan himself, by 
whom the long-forgotten city of Tréguier has been, to its own 
surprise, glorified in these latter days. What Brizeux chanted 
in modest and touching rhymes, M. Loti has rendered in prose, 
but ® prose that has the sea-salt in it, and the light and 
sparkle of foam, and the scents of hidden violets, and a promise 
of the warm spring. Perhaps he would have done well to 
take Brizeux's line to himself,— 


“Tous ontendront ma voir, nul ne vorra mos pleure,— 


and it is because he is no Breton that he saffers his own 
melancholy to darken with a total eclipse the story of cael 
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less love’ in his books, M. Loti has beea told, Undoubtedly 
there is, And here, as in the Polynesian story, it is the sa 
life ites the — of affection; and — “os 
Roman d'un i’ the sun plays his tragi so tl tele 
taibe fought between a woman's sleat lave acd ie’ asa whtok 
claims Yann for its own, is the theme on which our Laie ocd 
has expendod a wealth of imugery and experience. The stago 
is great and wide,—in the near distance Paimpol, the sleepy 
village where the two women, Gaad and Yvonno, pass their 
days of trouble, and stretching away in the background the 
fishing waters of the North Atlantic, where the sun is as pale 
‘as the moon and will neither sink below the horizon nor mount 
to the zenith. As for the story, it can be told in almost as few 
lines as Hamlet's soliloquy contains, Yann is a kind-hearted, 
silent, proud, and unmanageable fisherman, serving in the 
Teeland fleet, which goes on a fishing expedition tre at 
the beginning of winter and returns towards the end o! Aspe 
His friend, Silvestre Moan, who accompanies him, is persuaded 
that this handsome Breton giant ought to marry Gaud, or 
Catharine, Movel, herself a fisherman's daughter, but well |to 
do, and now looked upon as a ‘demoiselle,’ not the paysanne 
she might bave been. And they have met, and, as Shakespere 
says, ‘have changed eyes,’ at a wedding-dance, And why 
should they not marry? For two years, poor affectionate Gand 
aske herself that question; but Yann is too proud to ask it, 
and will not again so much as look at her, Then Silvestre is 
drawn for the conscription, goos out as an able sailor to the Far 
Enst, gets bewildered amid its great lights and all the i 
ness of his new experience, is wounded in battle with 1 
Tonkinese, and dics on his way home. Gaud’s father, 
according to the political economy which prevails in fiction, 
as be is rich must needs die a bankrapt; and the brave girl 
earns her own living, while she continues to support Yvoune, 
of 


his finest ies. A pitiable, half-ludicrous mishap which 
befalls the old grandmother—berself almost too tragic a por 
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the difference of their bringing up. Officer and sailor alike, 
they succumb to the enigma of *the flaming sun, the desert of 
blue waters, and the idle magnificence,’ which burst upon them 
in their voyages south of the Line ‘La grande splendeur 
inconsciente et aveugle des choses” is too much for them; and 
from that, and ten thousand scruples of their own, and the 
waste of existence all round, they conclude in silence to man’s 
mortality, The wholesome and good in their thoughts is 
derived from their first memories. Brittany, the ‘country of 
old times,’ has become a religion to them. But one loys down 
the volume with a sigh, marvelling that sach kind hearts and 
gentle dispositions should still be heathen, 

M. Loti bas now arrived at that stage of celebrity when 
every work of his will meet with ‘les extases conyenues,’ as 
Gautier puts it, and the multitude have it in their power to do 
bim much harm, He is still somewhat bizarre, in his last 
volumes especially, when dealing with things sentimental ; and 
we notice in him a little too much of the poseur, who likes his 
attitude so well as to persist in it, as if he were a piece of wax- 
work. Even melancholy,—but why do we say ‘even,’ when we 
may quote Byron and Carlyle to show the peril of being sad in 
the face of the world? Yes, there is always some danger of 

jing in literature; it lends itself to affectation may 
jena diseased, like other noble things, in the age of adyer- 
tisements. We could wish that M. Loti would not add one 
single page to the beautiful home-pictures he has given us. 
Even that touching account of Aunt Claire's last days in ‘Le 

Livre de In Pitié et de Ia Mort,’ though altogether genuine, may 
lead his friends to murmur, Something too much of this.’ It 
should have been left among the silent things. We recognize 
in its author an admirable talent for writing, however unlike 
that manner of speech, ‘forte, libre, héroiqae, fantasque, et 
Beotesquey which in Montaigne—the first of French stylists— 
astounds and amuses, but is wanting in the charm of poetry. 
M. Loti has, too, » heart so full of kindness that it overflows 
yn. suffering creatures whose only protest against pain is in 
their haggard looks and frightened eyes, He bas ths diviae 
gift of the poet, which taking the commonest details of existence 
jifts them up to the light until they grow transparent. Where 
the evil customs of French society have not spoiled his austere 
bringing up, he is free from the worst taint in that brilliant 
yet unsatisfying literature. He has enlarged its horizon, added 
a fresh chord to its somewhat exiguous music, and res! to 
the novel, which was dying down into conventional licentious- 
ness, much of the charm and colour of romance. He feels 
with, 


ai 
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with the English poet, whom we daresay he bas never looked 
into, that beauty is cf , 
‘a living prosonce of the oarth, 
Surpassing tbe swt fate ideal forse” 
Which craft of delicate spirits hath composed 
‘From earth's materials!” 


And his delight is to read in the book of the sunrises and 
the sunsets, and to wander about all seas, escaping thas from 
the petty miserics of time into an aérial world of skies and 
waters. 

Bat, though a rebel to conventions, he puts no |; 
philosophy in their place, ‘The human will, so ‘powerlal 
in fnet, so splendid a resource as it ought to be in literature, 
is with him of small account, Like oi! floating on water, 
which slips over it but docs not mingle with it, the human 
ego, in these great circles of sky and sea, emerges, floats for 
a little, is dissipated one knows not how, and Nature alone 
remains, a triumph and a mystery. Passive enjoyment, passive 
conte! ion, yielding sorrow,—these make the pea temper, 
which ts that of M. Loti. Compare with it the Greek artist's 
principle of energy, resistant or creative, and let us see what 
that has done in the world, With the cultivation of inward 
moods, there is no slight tendency in pity to become self-pity, 
and the natural impulses may be trained as on the stage to play 
a part in which the acting is everything. Nor do we eve 
that M. Loti’s Pessimism will guarantee him ‘inst these 

uences, Its arrogance may be a protest on behalf of man 
that there is in him a spirit, a character, which does not deserve 
to be mocked by ‘the dead things that shine and kill,’ by the 
world of blind forces now too strong for him, But the Su 
is not « mocker; and ‘Baal’ and Shiva, whom M. Loti— 
as we learn from the quaint little story of ‘Suléima’—is 
inclined to worship, are false gods, e terror of the 
unknown is one thing; quite another is the melancholy of the 
Unknowable, It is astonishing that M. Loti should not 
perceive either in science or in faith a lifting over his head of 
the spiritual heavens with their infinite azure, when he has 
always the eyes, and very often the heart, of a child, Like 
Amiel, disgusted with the real, he cannot frame to himself an 
ideal from the Bible or the Book of Nature. We pity him, 
even while we admire the tender and exquisite Hames he bas 
been showing us; for the finest things in his volumes are but 
reminiscences of these. 





—— 
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Dees the ‘thirties’ of the present contary the beggars 
+ of Valetta, sitting on those stairs which Byron so aptly 
rhymed to *aweare,’ used to whine to naval officers hurrying 
down to the dinner-boat, ¢ Carita, Signor, carita! nix mangiare 
since the battle of Navarino"—which, during the * forties,’ was 
changed into ‘since the battle of St. Jean d’Acre’ In the 
early part of the eighteenth century, the battle of La Hogue 
was an era, not for the Maltese beggars, then prncticall 
unknown to Englishmen, but for the great as well as the small 
of England's navy. A bold and free pamphleteer, writing of 
the ‘miscarriage ' off Toulon on February 11, 1744, said: ‘1 
myself heard the song about the battle of La Hogue sung by 
almost every man on board one ship the day of the battle of 
Toulon with very good effect, till the Infamous behaviour of 
some in the fleet put an end to their song and changed their 

raises of the dead into curses of the living; and, upon enquiry, 
De ateastcl ie Saal pe searee aecig every ship in the floot 
with the same effect.’ * 

Eyen so late as 1747, after the victory off Cape Finisterre 
which won him his peerage, Anson wrote to the Duke of 
Bedford, This is the best stroke that has been made the 
French since La Hogue’+ In comparison with La 
the battle off Cape Finisterre was a mere skirmish ; but the one 
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had been, till then, a struggle for the command of tho soa: 
neither side could be rightly said to bold it. Ranke, whose 
detailed account of the campaign® is not distinguished’ by hi 
usual accuracy, has compared the battle to Lepanto, in which 
the supremacy passed over from one side to the other.t The 
comparison is inexact; for the supremacy, being non-existent, 
could not pass over, But for the time, the victory scttled the 
question; it gave the command of the sea to the victors; the 
more so because it was won by England over France rather 
than by the English fleet over the French, and still less by 
Russell over Tourville. 

So far, indeed, as the two admirals were concerned, the 
advantage lay with Tourville, who was, in every respect, 
Rossell’s superior as a seaman, an officer, or an honest man, 
By slow and hard fighting, Tourville had won the 
position he held as Vice-Admiral of France. Rossel, on the 
other hand, had soon little service, and that as a young 
lieutenant or captain, several years before: his rank as 
Commander-in-chief was the reward of treason, revolution, and 
tortuous intrigue, He was ready enough to fight, when it 
soited his own interests, but he had no conception of tactics, 
no knowledge or experience of the art of handling a fleet. 
Intelligence more than usually accurate enabled him to sail 
from his anchorage off Calver Cliff on Lees 1692, #0 as very 
exactly to intercept the French fleet off Cape Barflear on the 
morning of May 19; but his line was badly formed ; and though 
the whole of the blue squadron, twenty-nine ships strong, 
under Sir John Ashby, was some distance astern and to lee- 
ward, he rande no attempt to join it; so that when Tourville, 
having the weather-gage, attacked with little more than half 
the number of ships, he did so with a local spanecly which, 
for a time, permitted him to press the English bard, and might 
have enabled him to retire without disadvantage had not 
the weather happily fought against him, French writers are 
fond of dwelling on the early stages of the battle and on the 
re iges de valeur’? by which the French withstood the 
h for so many hours, There is no doubt that the 
French fought well; but during the greater part of the time 
it was the English who were over-matched, ‘They won in 
the end because they were able to endure ; and when the wind 
shifted, the numerical odds in their favour more than counter+ 
balanced the blundering incapacity of their admiral, 

When once the tide of battle bad turned in their favour, 
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there, to the number of twelve, they were burnt by the English 
boats on May 23 and 24. In taking refuge in the bay, 
Tourville presumably expected that the army encamped there, 
and the batteries commanding the rondstead, would be o 
sufficient protection, But no attempt was made to defend the 
ships, and the destruction was effected without opposition. It 
thus rs that while the conduct of the French admiral and 
of the French fleet was excellent, the Fronch navy sustained a 
most serious disaster, the evil effects of which extended far 
bey the loss of ships, of the battlo, or even of the campaiga. 
It is, of course, casy to show the inaccuracy of the common 
statement that the French navy was destroyed. The total loss 
to the (Sees fifteen ships, and even of those the bape 
escaped: the in men was, com; ively, trifling ; and as 
to ships, there were somo seventy pepsin of the line ‘of battle 
still remaining, To France the loss was severe, but not over= 
whelming. [t was not on the material power of the French 
navy that the blow fell most heavily, but on the moral tone and 
on the prestige, which is the soul of a military service. It is 
therefore not surprising that French writers hnve been led to 
scrutinize the causes and meaning of the disaster. English bis- 
torians, possibly misled by the relations between the English 
and French navies, which largely resulted from the events at 
Lx Hogue, have been inclined to consider the whole affair ax 
very much a matter of course ; and, ignoring the inequality of 
the fleets, to speak of the battle as one of the many which have 
ted the superiority of English over French sailors, 
Frenchmen may be excused if they do not accopt this view; if 
they refuse to admit this superiority, and point ont that in the 
aaa ly preceding La Hogue, though the war had then 
for three years, there had been no talk of burning French 
ships in that wholesale manner. They maintain, and they are 
entitled to maintain, that the battle of Barfleur did certainly not 
show any intrinsic inferiority of French seamen; that their 
defeat was mainly due to inferiority of numbers; and that the 
disaster of La Hogue was itself dae to misunderstanding and 
confusion among the civil and military authorities, 

The questions then, as they appear to Frenchmen, may be 
shortly enunciated thas. In 190 the French fleet in the 
Channel numbered seventy ships of the line of battle,* and on 

‘* Tt wus about thts time that the term ‘ships of the line of battle” began to 
come into use. Tt way not in vogue in 1090 Lord Te tngiee, depen ae. 
French fleet, xpolos of * ship fit to tic ia a bine,’ which weema the genesis 
‘expromion that was in uso in the next your. Tho introduction of it in Laed 
ennyeon's grand ballad of ‘Tho Revenge’ i on annehroniam, which, ia Eliza 
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can see, without any motive for concealing or distorting the 
trath, What he said was in effect :— 
“Oar ships anchored in the roadstead, close in shore, on 
the evening of Saturday, 31st May (2lst)*, and the enemy 
at a distance of two gun-shot in the offing. M. de Tour- 
ville, accompanied by MM. d'Amfreville and de Villotte, at 
‘once waited on the Ring of England at La Hogue,t where a 
council was held to consider what was to be done; Marshal de 
Bellefonds, M, de Tessé, MM, de Gassion, Sepyille, Bonrepaus, 
and myself, being present ; and it was resolved that the ships 
should defend themselves if the enemy attacked them. This 
was the opinion of the King of England and of the Marshal, 
both of whom said that it was neither for the glory of our 
amaster nor for the honour of the nation that they should be run 
ashore. M. de Villette said that if the ship he commanded was 
his own, whether privateer or merchantman, he would run her 
ashore; but beings king’s ship, he could not propose any other 
course than that of defending her. Ench one then left in this 
aletermination ; and in furtherance of it, I sent for all the 
wder from the magazines of Valognes and Carentan, to 
Bistribate it to the captains who were in want of it. Almost 
all of them asked for some, for—besides not having been fully 
supplied—what they had was little better than charcoal, and it 
had been noticed in the battle that the enemy's powder sent the 
shot half as far again as oursdid, But when 1 told the Marshal 
that the powder had come, I was surprised to learn that he had 
jis plan and determined to run the ships ashore, In 
de Combes, whom I had sent for to take charge of the 
embarkation,t was ordered to mark the places where fie were 
to be grounded, and this was done on the morning of Monday, 
2nd Jono (23rd M: 2). The enemy, who for two days bad not 
ventured to approach them, whilst they kept a good appearance, 
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Tho dates are given throughout socorting to tho gli Calendar, but {a 
to French wocounts where the datos given in New Style the Huis 
it in a parenble 
Hogue, oF og it ls now moro eaamonly called, Lo Hougue, the eons of 
master, i# a «mall bay and barbour on the cast «ide of the Cotentin 
From morally | saad alse to the battle four daye 
of Cope Barflour. "Tho name 
ith, is sionsenee; there is no Capo L 
name seeme to have boen invented in some confusion 
» wthjou had nothing to do with cithor the Sghting or the 


ens an enginoer officer, ‘Two others were in the Hoot, 

‘One, ia commu of the Murtee.’ lind excaped with 
Langeroa; the other, a commander of Malt, was coptain of the 
tone af the twenty-two that ran through the mo, 
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of iron will not be serviceable. . . . I was forgetting to say that 
no order was given even to serve out powder and ball to the 
soldiers, on the night of the first attack, except to those actually 
in the batteries and entrenchments; so that if the enemy had 
wished, they might have made themselves masters of the islet 
of Tatibou. . .. During all this disorder, M. de Bonrepaus 
(Intendant-General of the aay) remained in his room, perfectly 
calm and unmoved, The sailors, high and low, do not aie 
him, and declare him to be quite incapable of the duties of his 
office, He gave no warning to M. de Tourville of the state of 
the enemy, and used to repeat every day that they had not got 
together more than forty ships, and never n first-rate nimos 
them,although it was nearly three weeks since they had assembl 
ninety ships at the Isle of Wight." . . . Since our ships have 
been burnt, M. de Combes and 1 have proposed to comstract * 
port at La Hogue, as a work indispensable for the proservation 
and safety of our ships, the King not having any port in the 
Channel, It will indeed cost from three to tour millions ; but 
with a first outlay of 500,000 livres, the port can be put ia 
state of defence.” 

From tho severe way in which Bonrepaus is spoken of, it 
would almost appear that Foucault was, to some extent, in- 
fluenced by spite and personal jealousy ; for whatever may have 
Deen the previous shortcomings of the Intendant of the Navy, 
‘he had no executive authority, and, least of all, in of 
Bellefonds and James Il. Agninst their determination he was 
powerless; and it is not inaptly said by M. de Boislisle that 
‘this retreat of Achilles into his tent was the only way he had 
of publicly protesting against the false measures which caused 
the disaster.” And whatever Bonrepaus’ conduct at this time, 
it is difficult to see how it conld have any bearing on the 
events. For these, the responsibility must rest on the com- 
manders-in-chief, and especially om Marshal de Bellefonds. 
Jomes, though nominally supreme, may well have felt a delicacy 
about interfering with the distinctly avowed determination of 
the Marshal, even if he had the wish to do so, which we have 
no reason for supposing ; and Tourville, though shortly after- 
wards created a oan of France for bis gallant conduct in the 
battle of Barllcur, was subordinate, both as inferior in mak and 
as being distinctly placed under Bellefonds’ orders. 

Tt is not a little curious to find a French historian—Michelet 
—eferring to Macaulay as the authority for the statement that 


* Hore Foucault was in error: the eighty-two ships of tho alliol fleet were not 
nsserabied at tho slo of Wight till May 14, ouly five days before the battle. 
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‘That the story is false we know from the negative evidence 
of Tourville, of Gabarct," and of Villette, as wel! as from other 
considerations ; but it is scarcely more so than the statements it 
ia intended to illustrate, The valuable ‘ Mémoires du Marquis 
de Villette,’ + with the accompanying * Mémoire sur la Marine 
de France,’ by M, de Valincourt, and the many and important 
original papers which Eugtne Sue mixed up with much absurd 
fiction in his + Histoire de la Marine frangnise,’ ¢ were sufficient 
to enable careful students to arrive at fairly accurate conclusions ; 
‘bat it is only within these Inter years that the whole truth has 
been brought to light by the researches of M. de Crisenoy and 
of M. de Boislisle. Tt might perhaps be thought that the latter, 
to some extent, held a brief for the memory of Bonrepaus ; it 
is that he wrote mainly from Bonrepaus’ papers, and many of 
the statements must be consid as iicaceroti roply to 
a directly or indirectly made against him. But in fact, 
M. de Crisenoy, who wrote from a fuller examination of the 
official documents, is, in all essential points, at least as favourable 
to Bonrepaus as condemnatory of Pontchartrain, as is M, de 
Boislisle, whose judgment, however, scems to be arrived at 
independently, without knowing of his predecessor's interesting 
monograph, Irom the form of their publication, indeed, both 
papers are com) ‘ively unknown; in this country, almost 
absolutely so, But as the secret history of the break-up of that 
navy which, under Colbert and Sciguelay, had shown such re- 
markable promise, is of very deep and even important interest 
on this side of the Channel also, the present scems a suitable 
opportanity for bringing it before English readers, 

Tr this task we hoped to derive some assistance from the 
* Essai’ by M. de Sainte-Croix. We have been disappointed, 
M, de Sainte-Croix's title-page is an exaggerated definition of 
the scope of his work, which takes the nayal administration as 
it appeared on the surface, and neither ettompts nor pretends to 
investigate causes. With the external history of the navy it 
seldom meddles, which is perhaps fortunate, if we may judge 
from the few lines which mention the events at La Hogue:— 

“After prodi; of velour,’ says M. de Sainte-Croix,  Tourvillo, 
cernshod by numbors, was compelled to rotroat without having lost 
‘single ship; but tho incidents of the soa wrought a dimster which 
the Anglo-Dutch foot had not been ablo to Undor the 
eyes of the population of tho sea-board, who wore poworless to 











* * Histoire des Progrés de la Pulsennce novule de I'Angletorre,” par le Baron 
do Sainto-Croix (1796), tom. ik. 410. 
+ Publiée pour ta Bocivts de I'Histotre do Franee par Mf. Moninerqui® (1864). 

3 Tom, v, (1897), 
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and Seignelay, the total amount spent on the nary was 
216 millions; during part of this time France carried on a 
successful and fea biiear war against Holland and Spain, 
and at the end of it was able to contend on no onequal terms 
with England and Holland united. In the next nineteen years, 
1691-1709, the expenallsare was 495 millions, and the navy 
bordered on comp! disorganization. Captain Mahan con- 
ceives the decay af the French navy at this time to be mainly 
dee to the decay of commerce and the mercantile marine, 
consequent on the essentially military policy of Louis XIV. 
“Louis, he ‘with his kingdom and navy in the highest pitch 
of officiency, tool at the poi pe the yoda and then 
took the ono which settled that France should not be the power of 
the sea, This decision, which ruined the prosperity of France, was 
felt in its conxequences from generation to gonoration afterward, as 
Se eine Dealt of te nan tens ne it tho seas, insured 
island kingdom oxhausting strifes, 
hilo dying up the extécoal ieaotross of Proeih toni anet eilaling 
consequent misery.’ * 


Much of this is certainly correet; but if the figures just 
juoted are to be relied on—and they ore taken from 
jonrepaus’ papers {—it would seem that Lonis’ choice was 
made unwittingly; that he, at least, was earnest in his wish to 
maintain the sea-power of Panes and that ignorance and mis- 
management, wasteful expenditure and unchecked pecalation, 
had a great deal to do with its failure. Both points, indeed, 
appear, and the Iatter more strongly, from a story told by 
re] which would be pronounced incredible, were it not 
that his official memoir on the subject is actually in existence, 
He says that within a few months after he undertook the 
management of the navy, Pontchartrain, in conjunction with 
Louvois, the Minister of War, and Marshal de Feuill: 
formally submitted to the King a proposal to do away with it, 
as useless except for the defence of the const, which could be 
wided for more efficiently and more economically by some 
50,000 additional Beepe—sppunaly local militia, “The King 
communicated this extraordinary proposal to Boas who 
replied to it in a memote dated soe Jane, 1691. cha he 
pointed out that to abolish the navy would be to abolish the 
protection and defence, not only of the coasts, but of the 
commerce of the country, of the mercantile marie, and of 
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enough—by no means anxious to meet the convoy with the 
certainty of meeting at the same time the allied fleet in force, 
equal of superior to his own. Eugéne Sue has aptly pointed 
out the extrome danger to which he might have been exposed 
if Russell had come in sight while bis ships were scattered, 
capturing merchantmen, or embarrassed with prizes and 
prisoners, But the fact that the cruise was unfraitfal led to 
bitter recrimination between the Minister and the Admiral, and 
to reflections by the Ministers satellites on the Admiral’s 
courage, the more difficult to be met as they were itmplied 
rather than ex) 

But out of the discussion one point stands forth clearly, 
though curiously enough it docs not seem to have attracted the 
attention it deserves. This is Tourville’s very decided opinion 
that, in the open sea, and dusing the sammor, when the nights 
are short and not dark, if two fleets came near enough to make 
out each other's force, the inferior and weaker could aot avoid 
s battle, unless, perhaps, by abandoning the duller sailing ships, 
@ measure not to be thought of, and most dangerous into ¢! 
bargain, for it would so dispitit the men if, after all, it wns 
necessary to fight, ‘Every flag-officer,’ he wrote, ‘every man. 
of any experience at sea, will agree that the best thing to do 
would be to put on a bold face and await the enemy in good 
order,” Acd in a later memoir addressed to Pontchartrain, he 
wrote still more strongly, *I should always prefer to fight, eren 
with twenty ships fewer, to the danger of being attacked by the 
enemy after the probable separation of part of our fleet.’ We 
know, of course, that this was not the case a hundred years 
later, with improved methods of navigation; we know, for 
instance, that 1Orrilliers off Ushant, in 1778, and Guichen to 
windward of Martinique, in 1780, refused to fight and could 
not be forced to fight except in mere passing skirmishes; but 
we would none the loss agree with M. de Crisenoy, that in 1691 
Tourville was quite right; that with the narrow, high-charged 
ships of his day, huge blocks, thick clumsy ropes, badly cut 
Gaile» fleet, as such, could mot be depended on to make any 
pecgeess to windward, and could not possibly avoid being 

rought to action by the faster nnd more weatherly of the 
enemy's ships, 

Nothing can put the incapacity of Pontchartrain, as 3 naval 
administrator, in « clearer light than the fact that on such « 
technical point, he placed the opinion of irresponsible lands- 











* The exact history of this extraoniinary affhir is given, in the original docu. 
ments, hy Engine Sue in his* Histoire de la Marine frangaise,' tom. ¥. pp 17-48. 
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qu'il les y attaque, et qu'il trouve le moyen de les y faire 
peas and if the enemy, with superior force, should attack 

im, while he had the transports in convoy, or while the 
landing was going on, he was to fight—to fight obstinately—to 
sacrifice the fleet if necessary—so that the landing should not 
be interfered with. To all which, and much more in similar 
spirit, was added: ‘To these instructions I append this 
line with my own hand, to tell you that they are my orders, and 
that I desire they shall be strictly obeyed.—Louis.' * 

As the King scoms to have really entertained a high opinion 
of Tourville, we are forced to suppose that he was not conscious 
of the insults he was heaping on him; and that probably he did 
not even read the instructions, but accepted Pontchartrain's 
gloss as their strict meaning. In that case, the key to his 
orders lay in his belief that by the end of April the French 
fleet would be ready and the English fleet would not. We can 
conceive it pnt before him that positive orders would save time 
and relieve Tourville of the task of secking for intelligence, 
which might not be altogether trustworthy. It is possible, too, 
that he was at this time influenced to some extent by King 
James's assurances that several of the officers of the English fleet 
were disaffceted to the Revolution, and would not fight against 
their former king. There is no doubt that Lloyd and other agents 
had been tampering with them ; bat though exiles are proverbially 
eredulous, Lloyd was an old sailor, and must have known how 
unlikely it was that his former friends would fight against their 
flag, for the French. It is quite certain that before the 
end of April Louis knew that any hopes of such assistance were 
utterly vain; it may be doubted whether he did not know it 
from the beginning. 

Bat from the naval point of view, the question is, What 

wands had the French king, that is to say, M. de Pontchartrain, 
for believing that the English fleet would not be ready in time, 
and that the French fleet would? As to the English, the belief 
rang partly out of the supposition that the intentions of the 
‘yench Government would be unknown on the other side of the 
Channel; partly, too, out of confidence inthe superior nizn~ 
tion of the French navy. It bas, indeed, been often said, 
since the event, that the ish Government were not aware of 
the French intentions, et said so; and Macaulay, in 
corroboration of Burnet, quoted a letter of William II. w 
Heinsius, dated May 4 (April 24), in which he speaks of 
himself as begianing to apprehend an invasion of England, and 
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Of Carter's cruise, we bave an interesting account by 
Mr. Allyn,®* chaplain of the ‘ Centurion,’ which joined the Roar- 
Admiral st Spithead on mg 23, and was under his orders 
for the nest three weeks. Thoy went first of all to Guernsey, 
carrying there Lord Monmouth, the Governor, who went over 
‘to put the place in a posture of defence, in case the French 
should attempt to land there,” On the 30th the Rear-Admiral 
and the several Captains resolved, in a council of war, ‘to sail 
to the eastward to endeavour to join Sir Ralph Delayall—then 
coming home from Cadiz—and to see if they could destroy the 
embarkations at Havre de Grace and other ports in Normandy.” 
A succession of easterly gales, however, prevented their carry- 
ing this resolution into effect; and on May 5, off Cape de In 
Hogue, they epexel a small French ship of war, the * Volage,” 
from whose oflicers they learned that Tourville, with about 
fifty men-ol-war, was hourly expected on the coast, and that a 
gent number of shipping was at Havre de Grice and La 

logue to take off a army thence in order to land in 
England.’ On the 8th the Rear-Admiral wished to look into 
La and—if possible—burn the ships there ; but with the 
easterly wind, the pilots refused to take them close in; and 
though they anchored off the bay, they could not see any shi 
there, In the afternoon they received orders to return to th 
English coast, and the next day they joined Delavall off 
Dannose, On the 10th they anchored at St. Helen's, There 
they were joined on the 13th by the main body of the fleet 
under Russell, By the 14th all the ships then ready, English 
aad Dutch, to the number of eighty-two, were collected . 
at St. Helen’s. Seventeen others were fitting out, some in the 
Thames, some in the ports of Holland, but they did not join 
the fleet till later. And meanwhile, the English Government 
had been folly enlightened as to the meaning of the preparn- 
tions in Normandy. Letters found on board a French vessel, 
which was wrecked on the Goodwin Sands, cleared away all 
doubt, and caused the Government to call out the militia, and 
to delay the embarkation of the troops ordered for Flanders.t 

It is thus quite certain that the French king’s calculations, 
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troops—infantry and cavalry—with their provisions, ammu- 
nition, and stores. 

It was, however, soon apparent that this was impossible; 
that the stores were wanting; that the work could not be done 
in tho time; and, above all, that the men could not be raised, 
Tt bas nae been the custom in England to compare the old 
system of manning our ships with the rior system 
which Colbert introduced in Pantin areas of regis= 
tration in classes, This, on paper, looked so easy, so simple 
and so perfect, that English writers and English naval officers 
used to speak of it with admiration and with envy. Unfor- 
tunately for France, whenever the push of war came, it broke 
down, and French ships had to be manned in very much the 
same rough and unscientific way as the English, without the 
natural advantages which, in England, rendered it feasible. Ot 
soldiers, thore might, of course, have been as many as the King 
chose to send from the army in Flanders. He was, however, 
unwilling to weaken bis force there; and the required number 
of 30, was made up to o great extent of refugees, mostly 
Irish, who are described as ‘without shocs, stockings, hats, or 
shirts: shirts had been issued to them, but they had sold 
them.’* However ignorant he might be of naval affairs, Louis 
did know something about matters, and bad plenty of 
capable advisers ; so tha allowable to suppose that bis 
main idea was to get rid of these men who had been, in 
measure, forced upon him. 

But unless the naval part of the expedition was effective, 
no invasion could take place, and the refugees could not be 

t rid of. On May 12 (2), he signed new instructions for 

‘ourville, modifying in some respects the original orders of 
March 26. He was to put to sea as soon as the Count d'Estrées 
joined and he bad 70 ships of the line. As the enemy would 
wish to fight when he was encumbered with transports, be was 
to arrange so that the fight should be before the embarkation; 
for which purpose, he was to look into St. Helen’s and range 
along the coast of England, employing all his skill and ex- 
perience to bring the enemy to action ‘in whatever number 
they may be” :— 
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the respective administrators of the two navies. We have seen 
what stress the French king laid on the size and heavier 
armament of his ships; but, in the bai these could not 
compensate for deficiency of numbers. There has been of late 
years a certain tendency to revert to the error of Louis XIV., 
and to maintain the superiority of large ships and large guns, 
Nivabern: Grolsenere chaccildion not of the first importance : 
to count an enemy's ships is a very un-English roseeting: and 
was never the custom oF the gallant men of old. The gallant 
men of old were of a different opinion, It was not that they 
were not ready to fight against odds when need was, but that 
they had learnt that success against odds was very doubtful, 
They preferred numbers. Sir Cloudesly Shovell, for instance, 
who for some thirty years had been wherever English ships 
were fighting, and who had been the first to break through the 
French line at Barfleur, wrote in 1702 — 


‘The misfortune and vice of our country is to believe ourselves 


better than other men, which T take to bo the reason that genarally 
we send too small % force to execute our desi But experience 
has taught mo that where mon are equally inured and disciplined in 


war, “tis, without 4 miracle, number that gains the victory; for both 

in fleots, squadrons, and single ships, of near equal forco, by that 

time one is beaten and ready to rotroat, the othor is also beaten and 

the cnomy has loft him. ‘To fight, boat, and chaso an onemy, 1 

vo sometimes soon, but have rarely soon at soa any victory worth 
boasting where the strength has been noarly equal.’ * 


And noarly eighty years later, Captain Jervis, who is better 
known as the Earl of St, Vincent, wrote to the same effect, after 
Keppel’s action with D’Orvilliers, ‘Two flects of equal force 
never can produce decisive events, unless they are equally 
determined to fight it out, or the commander-in-chief of one of 
them misconducts his line ;’+ and that, too, though he thought 
the French had been ‘most damnably licked.’ { Equal force 
naturally refers to quality as well as quantity; or, as Shovell 
puts it, ‘equally inured and disciplined in war,’ All history 
shows the truth of these opinions; and if, notwithstanding the 
break up of the French navy at the time of the Revolution, 
such victories us the Nile and Trafalgar may be claimed os 
escopttanty they were exceptions won by transcendent genius 
which soars above precedents. But even Nelson wrote only 
few days before his death :— 





* Shovell to the Barl of Ne July 18, 1702, 

+ Brenton’s * Life of the Earl of St, Vincent," vol. i. p, 59, 

} ‘Life of Viaoount Keppel’ vol. ii. p. $0, AY 
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but L’Etendudre’s defence was also very fine, and the whole 
course of the action showed that he was overpowered, 

In a similar manner, the theory of large ships and heavy 
on shows the superiority of the French in the battle of 

jiberon Bay to have been very great, though the advantage of 
nombers was slightly in favour of the English ; but the real 
superiority was in the genius of Hawke, and Quiberon Bay, 
like the Nile or ‘Trafalgar, may fairly be counted as ain 
exception to Shovell's rule, At Dominica, again, the English 
bad some advantage in number of ships; the French in tonnage, 
in weight of metal, and in numberof men, ‘Comte de Grasse,” 
Rodney wrote to bis wife, tells me that he thought his fleet 
superior to mine, and does so still, though [ had two more in 
number; and [ am of bis opinion, as bis was composed all of 
large ships, and ten of mine only sixty-fours:'* and Sir Charles 
Douglas is said to have computed ‘ that the weight of a broad- 
side of the French fleet exceeded that of the British fleet by 
5 Ibs., nee ete number of our guns exceeded that of 
theirs by 156.’ It docs not, however, appear that Douglas 
took the English carronades into account: of these there were 
about 200, which would add so ing like 1500 Ibs, to the 
English broadside. ‘The corronades, in fact, were, in some 
nweasure, the analogues of the quick-fring guns of modern 
times ; extremely deadly, though apparently insignificant, and 
only admitted, under protest, to be reckoned as part of a ship's 
armament. 

The entire course of naval history then proves that beyond a 
certain limit—which the experience of our forefathers est! 
at about 1750 tons, carrying 74 guns—the effective force of 
ships did not increase proportionally to an increase of size: 
and similarly, that beyond a certain limit—which was taken as 
the 82-pounder—the increase in the power of guns was not 
proportional to an increase in their weight, Larger guns were 
‘tried and abandoned : for a time, 42-pounders formed the lower~ 
deck armament of ships of the first and second rate; but they 
were condemned by the general sense of the servicet The 
French, on the other hand, preferred larger ships and heavier 
guns: their 74-gun ships were of about 1900 tons, and their 
80-gun ships, which they highly esteemed, were af about 2200, 
These carried 36-pounders (French measure), or rather 40- 
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* Culloden * and the * Excellent,’ were fit to lie in the line against 
a line which contained the *Santisima Trinidad,’ and the ‘San 
Nicolas,’ and the *San Josef’; or showed that the *Swiftsure,’ 
“Bellerophon, and ‘Alexander’ could and destroy the 
‘Orient’ It was the very point of iin Wilmot's samirstle 
lecture, which Captain May overloo! 

“As the underwater atteck,’ he said, ‘was then unknown, the 
natural inference might be that for the line of battle only ships of 
the largest class would bo ingen Mal era 
guns. Asa matter of fact, this was not the caso, ‘Two-deckors of 
Yarious classes were coustructed in the greatest numbers, When it 
was found thet the smallest class could not cope in the line with the 
hoavier craft to which they might find themselves Wee 
construction was abandor tho favourite type t 
Be gees, tk Tt was found that this clase stood the 

better than the throe-deckers, drow lesa water, 
usually had superior sailing qualitios, while they could hold their 
own against tho largost voesols of our cnemios.’ 


But another, and perhaps more lly accepted Mal 
in favour of monster ships, is that their displacement’ is fixed i 
the weights they have to carry, The armament, the armour, 
the speed, the coal endurance essential to a battleship of the 
first class, are the data from which the size of the ship is 
computed. Mr, White, the Director of Naval Construction, 
puts it plainly :— 


‘The policy of warship construction is not a quostion of first 
the displacement of « ship and then wooing what is the bost 
rick an be doe gn tat di iE ds the function of 


the Board of Admiral toy tine vat the was types 

of ships in the navy @ Tiber 

ae colleagues is simp! “a lotag io orton ei 
Laretwtenay) laid down by the Board... . To 

fant these conditions « raglan ‘go line-of-batile ship had to be 

constructed, and the ** Royal Sovereign” was tho rosult, 

How ably Mr, White carried out the task thus assigned him 
was sufficiently attested by the behaviour of the * Royal Sovereiga’ 
during Inst summer's manceuvres, But the question for the 
future is whether the requirements canaot and should not be so 
modified as to permit of their Being ences s in s ship of more 
moderate dimensions. The * Royal oe ‘basa displacement 
of upwards of 14,000 tons. ped ‘ilmot conceives that, for 
fi hting efficiency, a correspor ig Humber of ships, such as the 

tution,’ of 10,000 tons, would be superior. Mr. 
este Admiral Colomb and M. Weyl as expressing the same 
opinion in very forcible terms ; and we believe that the greater 
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Another point which has been represented as of peculiarly 
modern interest is the Guerre a & Aube; a style of war familiar 
to the contemporaries of * Lausulus of Urgo,' and after him to 
the pre-historic Saxons and Danes; but which was enunciated 
as a new thing some ten years ago by Admiral Aube, and was 
afterwards preached as a new gospel by M. Charmea, ‘It is now 
again broaght forward, we will not say prominently, by the 
authors of *Les Guerres navales,’ and by the ‘Jeune Ecole,’ 
which they cl to represent, According to this, war with 
England is to be carried on by crowds of small vessels, torpedo- 
boats or torpedo-cruisers, ubiquitous by their number and 
speed, evading or fleeing from any armed force, destroying 
merchant-ships, roining commerce, and plundering or burning 
undefended towns along the coast. This, as we have ssid, is by 
no means a new doctrine, The French bave always professed to 
find a certain charm in the brutality of war freed from its danger ; 
but, except in 1794, when the Conyention passed a decree that 
all English prisoners were to be at once shot—a decree which the 
fear of terrible reprisals alone seems to have prevented being 
enforced more than once—they have not, in the Inst 200 years, 
attempted to reduce their professions to practice; probably 
because they have found, or their more competent advisers 
have convinced them, that, before such attempts can be safely 
mado, they must have the naval command of the Chanuel. 
And that, they have never been able to achieve. Bonnspaus’ 
proposal in 1692 might almost bave been written by Admiral 
‘Aube in 1882; but Bonrepaus explained it as a thing to be done 
—not by suddenly appearing and as suddenly vanishing, but— 
asa apse to peta French fleet having anchored and 
established itself off the mouth of the Thames, ‘ Doring this 
time,’ he wrote, ‘the 28 available hn of the line and four 
bombs will have the opportunity to shell, pillage, or levy con- 
tributions from the towns on the sea-coast and to capture 
oy trade as it seeks to enter their ports, and thus to cause 
the Prince of Orange a degree of embarrassment which he bas 
not expected.’ The Prince of Orange had probably not ex- 
pai it, because he had not conceived the possibility of the 

'rench obtaining that absolute command of the Channel which 
Bonrey postulated, The French did not obtain it then; 
— 








h they have often desired it, they have not since 
obtained it. When they do obtain it; ‘when ’—in the words 
of a spirited little poem now balf forgotten the French ride 
at the Nore,’ the English Empire will be at an end, and we— 


* We'll go to sea no more,’ 
Aa. 
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i Nasteeatratien close of the erage) costa, the Baines 
an to listen to rumours, v1 i |, but impossil 
to be fanaa of a new and Bakr Payee that had arisen in 
the East. Stories were told of an emperor who had conquered 
the whole of Hindustan, and was ruling his vast dominions with 
extraordinary wisdom. Strange tales were bruited about of his 
toleration. It was said that Christians wore sure of a welcome 
at his Court; that he had even taken a Christian to wife, 
‘Toleration was sufficiently out of tune with Tudor England, 
but in the barbarous East it possessed the charm of the wholly 
unexpected. The name and character of the Great Mogul 
became the common talk, Rumour soon grew into certainty. 
Tn a few years Englishmen came to see him face to face as no 
Indian emperor had been seen by Europesas since the days 
when Alexander met Porus on the plains of the Jhelum. 

The seventeenth century isa memorable period in the histo 






of India; yet it is too often burried over in the po am: 
and books of reference. ‘The average reader ps disposed 
to consider that nothing of moment interven the annals of 


Hindustan between the edicts of Asoka and the battle of Plassey, 
He bas heard of Akbar, no doubt, but of his successors he 
entertains the bozicst ideas, insomuch that the very title of the 
Great Mogul has acquired associations almost as legendary and 
absurd as that of the Great Panjandrom, Yet the Great Mogal 
of the seventeenth century raled over an empire as wide as the 
present direct British dominion in India, His army mustered 
Betessissasten of « million of fighting men, His Court was 
more id, his palaces more spartens and magnificent, than 
any palace or court in Europe, His eapital was as populous as 
Paris. His annual revenue towards the close of the century 
amounted to nincty millions, or about the same sum as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer now deals with in bis imperial 
budget. His administration was as equitable, in theory at least, 
as any in Europe. An empire which may be characterized in 
such terms po merits attention, and the period in which it 
is best studied is the seventeenth centary. And this for two 
reasons. Tho seventeenth century is the period of settled 
empire, as distinguished from the period of conquest and 
organization. It is also the period in which the State 
first came under the direct observation of European travellers. 
The sixteenth century witnessed the birth of the Mogul 
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November 5 a battle, fought on that memorable plain of 
Panipat which has witnessed so many decisive victories in 
Indian history, gave him back his heritage. One after the 
other the great cities of Northern Indian submitted to his 
chal! . Chitor, the Rajput atrongbold, was stormed in 
1567 ; Bengal for the first time admitted the Mogal sway; and 
after a course of almost unchecked victory, lasting more than 
twenty years, Akbar was lord of the whole of Hindustan, over 
which he reigned without a rival till his death in 1605, 

‘The manner of his reigning was even more remarkable than 
the success of his arms. He had before him a problem as 
thorny as ever statesman addressed, He had to deal with many 

les, bat no nation. The gorerning class, the triumphant 
loguls, were Mohammedans ; the subject peoples were mostly 
Hindus. He commanded so army of occupation which pro- 
fessed a crood hostile to the immense majority of the inhabitants 
of the land. Nor was his Mohammedan following homo- 
ous. He employed the services of Persian Shias, or 
jollowers of Ali, as well as Afghan and Mogul Sunnis of the 
orthodox creed. Questions of caste as well as questions of 
faith claimed his earnest thought, The proud Rajputs of the 
mountain fastnesses of Marwar and Amber could not be treated 
like the mild Hindus of the plains, To weld such hetero- 
geneous materials into « solid empire was a task which might 
well ‘pass the wit of man to devise,’ 

Yet Akbar accomplished it, He made the Rajputs, pe 
the most exclusive and unmanageable nobility in the world, his 
allies, and chose his generals from their chiefs, He soothed 
the projudices of Sanni and Shia, and induced the Mobammedan 
to live peaceably with his Brahman neighbour. He realized that 
unless his dynasty rested upon the loyal spor of the Hindus 
it must one day fall, as others had fallen, before the tide of a 
fresh invasion from the North-West. He determined to found a 
national empire, which all classes and creeds should equally 
cherish, and he succeeded to a degree which raises him to the 
front rank among statesmen and sovereigns, Those who know 
what caste prejudices and religious obstinacy mean in India 
can alone accurately measure the transcendent qualities which 
enabled Akbar to surmount such perilous obstacles without a 
single false step. 

bar's policy was toleration, He tolerated every form of 
creed and custom, and sought to merge all varieties of belief 
into an Indian lic Church. In this frame of mind he 
encouraged the missions of Jesuit priests from the Portuguese 
settlement at Goa; be worshipped the sum, as the symboch ot 
Maviniy > 
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administration and in the field. Akbar’s son and grandson 
on many occasions had cause to be thankful for the art 
afforded them by their loyal ‘Omrahs.’ For more than half 
the seventeenth century, the method of mili and civil 
government by life-peers was in full force, and defects as 
were observed in the administration were due rather to 
Sse supervision than to any cascntial vice in the system. 
n empire governed on such principles, established on bases 
#0 catholic, and administered, in theory, on methods of extra- 
ordinary equity,—an empire, moreover, extending, if not from 
China to Per, at Jenst from Kandahar to Burmab, and from 
Cashmere to the edge of the Deccan tableland,—might reason- 
ably afford matter for reflection to European travellers, frost 
from Rate or opeilies oe ie the HN et 
century, India, in the coasts o! i if 
was Pprerdlliy andere isopaie What little was known had 
filtered through Portuguese missionaries, and had scarcely 
gained in accuracy in the - One has only to tarn over & 
few pages of the Travels of Europeans in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century to realize how little these writers were 
pared for the sights they saw. One cannot but envy them 
their sensations. Nowadays one must fight with lions in Africa, 
or entomb oneself in felt bags in the Arctic circle, before one 
can reach a bourne whence no Cook's tourist returns. Even in 
the Dark Continent or the latitude of midnight suns there 
are no new civilizations, no undiscovered empires, to be found : 
only traces of what was, perhaps, a civilization, and the bones 
of fortunate explorers, But travellers in India in the 
seventeenth century were privileged to see what we can never 
hope for again on this planet—a novel and almost undreamt-of 
civilization, possessing clements of practical statesmanship and 
eee rhich the most philosophic of them all, the ch 
physician Bernier, thought worthy to be commended to the serious 
consideration of the Minister of Louis XIV, They met with a 
series! of spectacles, ceremonies, customs, religions, systems of 
at, wholly unforeseen ; and where they expected to 
ind at the utmost barbaric pomp, they encountered literature 
and learning, poctry and art, and a reasoned theory of govern= 
ment, which, in spite of their Western Prejudices, fairly com-~ 
pelled their admiration. With all this they discovered examples 
enough of superstition and degradation, and witnessed scones 
of savage cruelty contrasted with barbaric splendour; yet the 
splendour and the degradation were such ss belong not to 
uncivilized races, but to the decadence of a great empire, 
‘The native annalists of the Mogul period in India are bor 
Vol. 176,—No. 352. 2x NOTMETONS, 
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Albert Gray says in his able introduction to Pyrard de Laval’s 
Voyage, ‘throughout all these seas no merchantinen could safely 
ee without the Portuguese rt, and witbont paying the 

piagieee dues.’ But the age of heroes for Portuguese India 
pe away, and there were still no signs of a consolidated 

ortuguese Empire in the East. Albuquerque had dreamed of 
such an empire, in the spirit of a Dupleix or a Clive, and he 
had exhausted his little country by the constant drain of coloni- 
zation, His policy bad not been continued, and an empire on 
Indian soil was abandoned in favour of fortified trading centres 
supported by the command of the Eastern seas. The forts 
remained, but no attempt at any more ambitious settlement was 
made; and should the command of the seas be lost, there was 
nothing to save the commerce of with the Ent. The 
subjection of Portugal to Spain in 1580 was the deathblow to 
Portuguese enterprise in the Indies; but the corruption of the 
fidalgos themselves, who found their Capua in the tropical 
verdure of Old Goa, had already paved the way to rain. In 
1597 the Dutch appeared in the Indies, and a few years later 
they were joined by the English, upon the incorporation of the 
first Enst fodia Company on the 31st December, 1600, Even 
so early as Pyrard’s voyage the former had almost destroyed the 
Portuguese monopoly of commerce with the Far East; and os 
soon as the English founded their factory at Surat, the Indian 
trade began to be transferred from Portuguese to English 
bottoms. ‘In 1611 Sir Henry Middleton defeated the Portu- 
guese off Cambay, and in 1615 Captain Best won a it 
victory over the Portuguese fleet of Swally, the port of Surat. 
The Dutch and English agencies quickly covered the East, and 
soon after the middle of the seventeenth century the Asiatic trade 
of Portugal bad practically disappeared,’ * 

‘The opening of English trade with India was followed by 
the arrival in the Mogul Empire of European travellers, and 
the publication of their experiences. The list of works cited 
at the head of this article, though not exhaustive, gives a fair 
idea of the yaricty of these observers. Two pecninenee 
ambassador, two clergymen, & physician, and » unpany’s 
“Agent and Governor,’ form's tolerably representative group of 
Englishmen, France sent Pyrard, but he did not get beyond 
the Portuguese settlements in India; but the els of 
‘Tavernier, Thevenot, and Bernier are among our best authori- 
ties Pietro della Valle was ‘a noble Roman, Mandelslo a 
gentleman of the Court of the Duke of Holstein, De Lact a 
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the King of Portugall, and none ought to come here atone 
his license’ Such was the reception of the first envoy of 
England at the port of the Great Mogul. It was, however, 
almost the last time that the Portuguese could afford to come 
the bully over an Englishman in ‘those sens,’ 

Hawkios soon found that his troubles had only begua. 
Notwithstanding Akbar's. administrative reforms, it is clear 
that the local authorities 4 in Gujarat were jive and renal, 
and nothing could be done without a bribe, The governor 
piles Hawkins’ goats, cxly Paying ae @ price as his owne 

‘harous conscience afforded » He came to my house 
three times, sweeping me aisee of all things that were good.’ 
Matters came to such a pass that the traveller had to defend 
his house by force of arms, for Padre Pinciro offered the 
Governor 40,000 ‘ryals sot eight, if he would deliver 
Hawkins to the Poi TAG Inst on 1st February, 16' 
he received a pass for Aee pees to A At Burhan) 
saw the Viceroy of the Deccan, who received him well, talked to 
him in T ike) (w language with which Hawkins was Le 
for three hours, accepted of course a present, and invo: 
him with ‘two Clokes, one of fine Woollen and another of 
Cloth of Gold; giving mee his most kind letter of favour to 
the King which avalyed much. ‘This done, he imbraced me, 
and so we departed” A guard of Patans hardly sufficed to 
save the ‘aavallar f from several attempts at sssassination, or 
what he believed to be such (for one cannot but suspect that 
the gallant captain made the most of his perils) ; tat eee) 
“after much + bour, tosis and many dangers,’ he arriv at 

‘on 16th April, 160! 

At this time Akbar hed been dead nearly four years, and a 
very different personage sat on the throne. ‘The Em Emperor 
Jabangir, ‘Conqueror of the World,’ formed a striking contrast 
to his father. It was as though George Washington had been 
succeeded by Falstaff. Indeed we are doing Sir John an 
injustice, for Jahangir in his youth had been as cruel as he was 
debauched, *He had more than once broken into open in- 
surrection against his father; he was suspected on very 

rounds of ing insti; 

id and minister, Abu-l-Fazl ; he was possessed of « aot 

and arbitrary temper; and he was a notorious and habitual 
unkard.’ In his own Memoirs he confesses to dueting 
le pe a day, first of wine, but afterwards of double- 
din spirits, so strong that the liquor once made Sir 
, the British Ambassador, sneeze, to ae vast 









paiitestion of the assembled Court, His image may be 
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the complaisant Emperor. Jahangir was so eager to see this 
messenger from a raageinanles thet Be scarcely gave him time 
to put on his ‘best attyre;’ and so far from seeming annoyed at 
the poverty of his offering,—for the Governor of Surat had left 
him nothing but cloth for a present,—the Emperor ‘with a 
most kind and smiling countenance bade me most heartily 
welcome,’ reached down from the throne to receive his letter, 
and having read it by the aid of an old Jesuit (who 
did his best to prejudice him) promised ‘by that all what 
the King had there written he would grant and allow with all 
his heart, and more.’ Jahangir then took his visitor into the 
Ghorlkhana, or private audience chamber, where they bad a 
long conversation, and, on leaving, Hawkins was commanded 
to return every day. The Emy became very intimate with 
his first English visitor, “Both t and day, his delight was 
very much to talk with mee, both of the Affaires of England 
and other Countries.’ The two evidently suited each other 
well. One can imagine the jolly seasdog hobaobbing in his 
easy manner with this exceedingly unconventional Em a 
Hawkins would have felt constrAined in the presence of Akbar; 
but it was impossible to regard his son—at least of an evening— 
in any other light than as a jovisl and somewhat tipsy booa- 
fellow, Hawkins for his part was a simple honest sailor, a 
little inclined to bluster and perhaps a bit of a toady, but just 
the man to take the Emperor in the right way, and not at all 
liable to be shocked at an extra allowance of grog. ‘T'he result 
of the harmony between the two natures was that Hawkins 
acquired a footing in the Court more intimate than was ever 
afterwards enjoyed by any European, and held it for years in 
Cae of the strenuous opposition of the Jesuits. At one time 
Jahangir granted ever, that the Englishman ossked, 
“swearing by his Father's soule, that if 1 would remayne with 
him, he would grant me articles for our Factorie to my beart’s 
desire, and would never go from his word.’ He talked of 
sending an Ambossador to England, and tried to induce 
Hawkins to make India his home, promising to make him a 
maneabdar or officer of 400 horse, with an allowance of 3,200. a 
He even admitted him within the red rails before the 











envied; but he had to work hard for his glory. 
gave him little liberty. Half of every twenty-four hours 


served the Emperor, day and night, and he was abliged 1 
wary 


Portugalls 
like madde Dogges’ The English Khan was “hig 
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doubtless rough, but we are not justified in assuming that 
Hawkins was grossly exaggerating when he sct down these 
portentous figures: they are amply confirmed by other records 
relating to the reign of his successor. 

He describes the Emperor as far from popular with his 
subjects, ‘who stand greatly in fear of him,’ and ascribes this 
partly to his preference for Molammedans over Rajputs for 

ts of honour and command, and partly to his innate cruelty. 

le delighted in sccing men executed or torn to pieces by his 
elephants, and the dangerous sport of elephant fights was bis 
favourite spectacle on five days in the week. Hawkins reports 
that Jahangir killed his secretary with his own hand on mere 
suspicion, and fi a man Aner to death for breaking « 
dish, He delighted in combats between men and animals, 
and made an unarmed man fight with a lion till he was torn 
to pieces. At last the keepers contrived to tame fifteen young 
lions, who played before the King, ‘frisking betweene men’s 
legs,’ and with these animals as opponents the combats became 
comparatively bloodless, All this cruelty, added to rapacity and 
severity in his government, produced disaffection among his 
subjects. Thieves and outlaws infested the roads, and many 
rebellions broke out, 

Such was Akbar's successor, and such the sovereign to whom 
Sir Thomas Roe presented his credentials as Ambassador of 
the King of England in January 1615. Roe had come to 
complete what Hawkins had only fisieg snoceeded in effecting, 
to place the English traders at Surat on a firmer footing in 
their relations with the Mogul’s officers. He was very cour- 
teously received by Jahangir, and was excused the kotow exacter) 
from the Emperor's nobles. His Journal, which is included in 
most of the great collections of travels, but bas never been 

rly odited, is perhaps better known than any similar 

work on India; but it is extremely limited in its scope. It 
deals almost exclusively with the Court and the Ambassador's 
audiences with the Emperor, but of the state of the country 
and the government it reveals almost nothing. As a record of 
Court ie, however, it forms an admirable complement to 
Hawkins’ narrative, Sir Thomas was admitted to the King’s 
prirsey, almost with the freedom which the seaman enjoyed, 
indeed Jahangir seemed to be unable (o distinguish between 
an ambassador and a buccaneer, and entertained his excellency 
with u familiar joviality which severely tried the patience of the 
ve diplomatist. le made him sneeze with his ‘ strong 
rink,’ and then fell asleep in his cope nian the candles were 


immediately ‘popped ont,’ and Sir groped his way 
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Seer another occasion the Ambassador Sk ae gir 
sharing coarse meal of a filthy ORE 0 
doubt—* taking him up in his nae wi no bate body 
darst, imbracing him, and three times laying his hand on his 
heart, calling bim father’: for superstition was a potent factor 
in this singular specimen of ty 
We shall SE no more 0 fanalliar pl of the jocund 
Court of aoe after Sie Thomas Roe's ere in a 188 
The Ambassador's chaplain, Edward Ts saree Voyage 
the East Indies,’ goes over somewhat ground, ie a 
there is little in his narrative that can be pit to add to our 
other sources of information, aint is much to be learnt about 
the Court, or even the count vernment, of the Great 
Mogul from the Travels of ua ia Valle, which ies ae 
most recent addition to the bla series published by 
Hakluyt Society, and have been edited with ae 
ability by Mr. Edward Grey, late of the — Civil Rane 
Few travellers better deserved a good editor, Born at Rom 
of an illustrious family in 1586, highly educated and el 
learned, a member of the literary society of the Umoristi, a 
‘man of means and leisure, Pietro “ills Valle had the making of 
an ideal traveller. At first he adopted el poop of arms, 
but the only expedition in which he sei was on the consts 
of Africa, where ho assisted in one of the numerous attempts of 
the Spaniards tu put down the eae Corsirs. History and 
literature are indebted to a lad i subsequent bent of his 
career, A disappointment in bn je tarneal Die ja Valle into a 
wanderer. He assumed the habit of a pilgrim, styled himself 
i Pellegrino, and sailed for Cancun ia 3 4, Thence 
I= travelled through Asin Minor, Egypt, Sinai, Palestine, and 
ee: to, Baghdad, whore be married *a young Assyrian 
istian’—no doubt a Nestorian—a girl of cighteen, named 
Maani Gioerids. With her he travelled in Persia from 1616 
to 1622, when Sitta Masni died of fever, Pictro was inconsol~ 
able, and refused to be ted from the body of his beloved. 
He had it borne in a Sone herever he went, until at Inst he 
was able to inter it at Rome in the vault of his family in the 
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pitality to their visitor. Very splendid was their mode of 
entertainment, for they had fully grasped the importance of 
keeping up appearances in the presence of Enstern nations. 
As remarks, ‘A gawdy show and great noise 
adds much to a Public Person's credit in this country.” 


* As for tho Dutch Commondator and the English Prosident also,’ 
mays Della Valle, ‘who camo frequently in this manner to carry mo 
abroad, I must not forbear to my that both of them live in sufficient 

Jondour und nfter the manner of the grentest persons of the 
Country. ‘They go abroad with a grost briny aomoticad sles of Caer 
own men on Horno-back, but inlly with « grost number of Indian 
servants on foot, arm’d ac to the mode with Sword, Backlor, 
Bows and Arrows.’ 


Travelling only in Gujarat, Della Valle’s remarks om the 
Mogul Empire are necessarily largely based on hearsay ; but 
the following account of the pea us Nur-Mahal, after- 
wards called Nor-Jahan, is interesting, as embodying the 
reeeived opinion, which did not countenance the off 
statement (endorsed by the editor, Mr. Grey) that Jahangir had 
her first husband murdered in order to marry her him 

*Hoe hath one Wife, or Queen, whom he esteems and favours above 
all other Women ; and his whole Empire is (pasate at this day by 
er counsel. She was born in India, but of jan Race, .. . Sho 
was formerly Wife in India to anothor Persian Oaptain, who sery’d 
the Moghol too; but after her Husband's death, a thir tunity 
Leing offor'd, as it falls ont many times to some handsome young 
Widows 1 know not how, Sciah Selim had notice of her, and bocamo 
in love with her. , . . At longth ho determin'd to reocive her for hia 
Tnwful Wife sbove all the rest. And as such she commands and 
eo at this day in the King's Haram with supream authority ; 

ing cunningly romov'd out of tho Haram, either by marrings, or 
cher tundeome ways, all the other Womon who might ive hee ay 
jeslousie; and having also in the Court made many alterations 
doposing and displacing almost all the ald Captains and Officers, 
by advancing to dignitiee othor now ones of her own crosturos, and 
porticularly those of hor blood and alliance, This Queen is call'd 
at this day Nurmahal, which signifies Light of the Palace.’ 


So great was her influence, indeed, that Jahangir joined her 
name with his own an the coinage, a conjunction unparalleled io 
the history of Mohammedan money; though the popular story 
of her having issued the famous Zodiacal Mohurs, when the 
Emperor allowed her the privilege of mint-mistross for a single 
day, is without foundation, Another passage in Della Valle 
clears up the mystery about the unfortunate Prince Khusru, 
eldest son of Jahangir, whom Hawkins declared to have teen 
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‘Shiraz, and Gombroon, where be took sail in an English ship, 
the *Swan,' 300 tons, 24 guns, Master Honywoosl 
Surat, and after nineteen ni 


ra was unexpectedly brought to an end, a; tly before he 
Pelee a the capital. Like Della Valle, be was 


lents, their Merchants, and their Secretaries, and indeed 
have made it one of the most eminent Cities for Traffick of all 
the Enst.’ This was just thirty years since Hawkins had vainly 
attempted to save one cargo from the clutches of the Mogul 
governor, and another from the Porty; ‘Thenew companies 
had evidently lost no time in strengthening their positi 

Mandelslo was treated by both Datch and English with the 

incely hospitality which bas ever been ao tradition in India. 

je was met by a coach drawn by two white oxen, and heartil 

welcomed by the President, who begged him to stay wit 
him five or six months, and entertained him royally. ‘At 
dinner he kept a it Table of about fifteen or sixteen dishes 
of meat, besides the Desert.” The favourite rendezvous for the 
Englishcolony was the President's great open Gallery,’ where his 
friends enjoyed the sca-breezes of anevening. ‘There was a fair 
garden outside the eity where they all resorted on Sundays after 
sermon, and where on week-days Mandelslo made « small fortune 
by winning pistol-matches, ‘shooting at Batts.’ Sometimes they 
iunade a night of it over some bottles of sack ; but Mandelslo 
was an exceedingly virtuous young man, and spoke no English, 
which were two effective bars to excessive conyiviality. 

When he went into the interior, the same hospitable reception 
awaited him, not only at the bands of the European agents, but 
also of the Mobammedan merchants, Short as his stay was, 
the assistance of his hosts enabled him to make the most of his 
opportunities, and his native gift of observation stood him in 
good stead. A knowledge of Turkish appears to have served 
him well, as it did Hawkins. As be goes towards Agra we 
pick up hints which help us to understand the state of the 
provincial goyerament under the mew emperor, Shah-Jahan, 
who had succeeded his father Jahangir in 1627. In spite of 
the testimony of other writers, travelling seems to have been 
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anything but safe in Gujarat in 1638. The Rajpats—a_ ind. 
of * men or Tories; Mandelslo calls —infested 


understanding man, but hasty, and so ri that his govern- 
ment inclin'’d somewhat to Crealty? ‘Te wraivwlsee! er pset 
superfluous, when Mandelslo goes on to describe how, when 
dancing girls refused to come and form at his bidding, thi 
“hasty’ governor instantly had their heads cut off in the 
we of a company which included the English and Duteh 

factors, ‘Assure yourselves, Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘that if 1 
should not take this course, | should not long be Governour of 
Amadabat.’ 

*There is no King in Europe,’ adds Mandolelo, ‘bath so noble « 
Court as tho Governour of Guzaratta, nor any that appears in 
with greater magnificence. In his Palsoe ho is sorvel as a g 
Ho makes his advantages of all the Levies and ‘itions which are 
made in his Government, so that in « short timo ho becomos Master 
of incredible wealth.’ 


Mandelslo describes Agra in his day as the noblest city of 
Hindustan, and the one in which the Mogul most delighted ; 
but it must be remembered that New Delht was not then built, 
He says it was as much asa horseman could do to ride round 
the city in aday. ‘There were eighty caravanserais for foreign 
merchants, ‘ most of them three Stories high, with very no 
Lodgings, Store-Houses, Vaults, and Stables belonging to them.” 
He counted seventy great mosques, and estimates the number of 

iblic baths ‘or Hot-Houses” at above 800, the tax on which 
aA in a considerable revenue to the State, In and outside 
the city he saw numerous palaces of the Rajas and lords, and 
chiefest of all the imperial palace, fortified with a moat aud 
drawbridge. Tho treasure there jealously guarded was estimated 
on credible puberty oat above fifteen hundred millions of 
crowns, or aver 300,000,000,—a palpable exaggeration, 

‘This woalth,’ ho explains, ‘is moro and more augmented every 
day, not so much out of the ordinary Revenue in from the 

+ Kingdomes he at (in regard that as his ‘Expence: 
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Power so Absolute, that tho Estates of all his Subjects are ot bis 
« Thero is no horeditary Dignity in his koneaey 
Thut of Rasgi or Raja, which ho bastows rather upon tho accompt of 
‘Morit, than Birth, is Porsonall, as that of Chan in Persia, and is not 
deriv'd to Posterity, but by tho recommendation of Vertue. Not that 
it is to be inforr’d hence, that the does exclude from Charges 
the Children of such as have done him good service; but he given 
Sica te Bigslan a eee Sane ee Ss 
it in the jome, if either an ‘ortuo or 

Princes Favour call them thereto.’ 

» bis 


Mandelslo describes the daily levées of the Em 
appearance in the gallery at sunrise, when the nobility ‘salute 
him with their Patschach Salammet,’ at noon, when he comes to 
see the beasts fight, and at sunset; but it does not appear that 
he was personally received at Court, Agra was a very densely 
inhabited city at this time, ‘of such a and so populous, 
that were there a necessity, there might be rais'd out of it two 
hundred thousand men able to bear Armes. There is no Nation 
in all the East, but hath some commerce or other at this place; 
bat most of the inhabitants ore Mahumetans, and all the 

4 ported into it, or me out of it, 

pay ten in the hundred.’ ‘The muster of the Mogul army bas 

often been a matter of dispate, but Mandelslo gives a detailed 
eee of the force commanded by ShahJahan in a sin, ie 
ign in 1630, which numbered 144,500 horse, 

Ars ants, camels, &e, They were armed with arrows, qoalater 
ikea, scimetars, and daggers, with ield for defence, * The: 
jaye no fire Armes with whecles, nor yet Fire-locks, but their 

peeps. are expert enough at the Musquet," a statement dis- 

ctly contradicted by Bernier, who says the musketeers were 
horribly afraid when their guns went off, and lived in dread of 
their beards catching fire! 

Shah-Jahan, of whom Mandelslo, or indeed any other trax 

Yeller, has left no such familiar portrait as Roe and Hawkins 

gavo of his father, was pre-eminently a royal builder. Splendid 

as Agra was, it was much inferior to the new city, or palace= 
suburb, of Delhi, which took ten years to build, and which the 

Emperor christened after himself Shabjahanabad. Bat to 

realize Delhi, we must turn to the pages of the most trustworthy 

and in many ways the most instructive of Indian travellers, the 

French phy: rancois Berni 

competent, aru but 

edition which Mr. Archibald Const ble. has recently published 

was evidently a labour of love. we arene have been spared i a 
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as described in Brock’s translation of Bernier, with that of 
Heber:— 


“If any of our roadora aro unacquainted with this excellent old 
‘travollor, we beg leave to toll him that bis account of India is tho 
most picturesque of all that have Hober's; nor can wo 
Spies anything more interesting than to compare his daseriptiona 
of the barbaric splendour of the Court of Aurengzobo with tho 
Bishop's necount of his visit to his doscendant, the present pageant 
Cah Delhi. The mutability of human fortancs was never more 
strikingly portrayed.” 


One is tempted to quote many of Bornier’s striking descrip- 
tions; but one must suffice. His work is now fortunately so 
readily accessible in Mr. Constable's admirable yet cl 
edition that every one should be able to read it for bimsell. 
‘The following is his acconnt of a State reception in the great 
Hall of Audience at Delhi, where Aurangaib daily held. bis 
Tevées, accessible alike to rich and poor, and where he adminis- 
tered justice :— 

‘The King appearod reated upon his throne ut the end of the great 
hall in the most ificant attire. His vest was of white and 
delicately flowored satin, with a silk and gold embroidery of the 
finest texture, Tho turban af gold cloth had an aigrotte whose base 
was composed of diamonds of an extraordinary sizo and yaluo, 
an oriental topaz which muy bo pronounced unparalloled, exhibiting 
a lustro like the sun. A nocklace of immonss poarls susponded from 
his neck reached to the stomach, ‘I'he throno was supported by six 
tnswy feet, said to bo of solid gold, sprinkled over with rubies, 
emeralds, and diamonds, Tt was constructed by Shal-Jahan for tho 
Saag of dieplaying tho immense quantity of procious stonas secu- 
tod succoaively in tho Troasury from tho spoila of anciout 
Reajas and Patans, and the annual presents to the monarch which 
every Omrah is bound to make on certain festivals, At the foot of 
tho throne were assembled all the Omrahs, in splendid spparel, 1 
‘ platform surrounded ‘Ivor railing and ooverod by a 
canopy of brocade with deop fringes of gold, Tho pillars of the hall 
were hung with brocades of a gold ground, and flowered satin 
canopioa wore raiscd over the whole expanse of the extensive apart~ 
mont, fastened with red silken cords from which wero suspended 
large tassels of silk and gold, The floor was covered entirely with 
carpets of the richest sill, of immense Jeogth and breadth.” 

Bernier had two notable French contem ies among 
{ndian travellers, ‘Tavernier and Therenot. former's *Six 
Voyages,’ first published at Paris in 1676, and, like Bernier’s, 
translated into several other Jangaages, is perhaps the moat 
popular of all Indian books of travel amongst the SESS 
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of Rochelle in high relief, which had been ordered by Cardinal 
Richelieu, and was valued at 4,378 livres; a battle-mace of 
rock crystal; and other rarities to the total valae of 12,000 
livres, or about 9002 And an equal amonnt bad to be dis- 
tributed among the chief officers of the Court. All foreiga 
jewellers who arrived at a port were instantly compelled to go 
to the capital and offer their wares for the Emperor's in: i 
Fortunately travelling had become much safer since the time 
of Mandelalo, for Tavernier reports that in his own time the 
roads were so safe that an execution for theft was unheard 
of, This is, however, hardly confirmed by his contemporary 
Thevenot, who describes a singularly uapleasant trick in some 
parts of India, where a woman decoyed the traveller ‘by 
feigning distress, and her comrades proceeded to Iasso him 
from their place of concealment, Tavernier, Bernier, and 
Thevenot were all in India in the yeor 1666, and the two 
former travelled in company down the Ganges. ‘Their writings 
should be studied together, as each has much to relate that 
the others did not record. Of the three, ‘Thevenot is much 
the slightest. He arrived at Surat in January 1666, and, after 
travelling over the greater part of India, died in Persia on his 
way home in November 1667. Travels are necessaril 
more or less burried first impressions, but he bad access to some 
important native authorities, and his statistics are pecaliarly 
valuable, 

With Thevenot we take leave of the wide-ranging traveller in 
the Mogul Empire; for Fryer, Ovington, and Gemelli Careri 
only visited certain restricted regions, and Hedges and Manucci 
wore not primarily travellers at-all. Dr. Jobn Fryer, M.D, of 
Cambridge, and subsequently F.R.S,, went out to India, ‘by 
virtue of an Order from the Honourable East-India Company,” 
in December 1672, and after visiting Madras, Masulipatam, 
andother parts of Southern India, arrived ar Bombay exactly a 
year after his sailing from Gravesend. The island of Bombay 
jonned of the dowry which Catherine of Braganza it 
to catia] I. 1661; bat the Portuguese local pein 
at firat refused to recognize the cessiva, and it was not till 1664 
that the English obtained possession of the island. In 1609 
the King transferred it by letters patent to the East Indios. 
Company, to be held *as of the Manor of East Greenwich * in 
ice and common soceage at a farm rent of 10, ‘Vhe Company 
was therefore hardly setled in its new possession—destined 
to become the most important commercial centre of British 
India—when Dr. Fryer arrived on the scene. His account of 
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rigorous and devout Mohammedan, His justice was, however, 
admitted :— 

‘Ho is tho main Ocoan of Justice and gonorally determines with 
cxact Justice and Equity, for there ia no pleading of Pooridge or 
Priviledge before the Emperor, but the meanest man is as soon 
by Aw Seetictn| the chief Omrah. . . . 1 Loafer dacs 
a Criminal for this twenty years that hos suffered a capil it 
at Soratt, Tho Power of Lifo and Death se ee 
tive, which bo hardly rouchsafos to communicate to any Civil Judge, 
except they bo at a distance, but reserves thet Authority entirely to 
himself. .. . Tho Mogul is now past Nighty Yoars of Ago[70], but yet 
administers the weighty Afairs of his vast Kingdom, and retains e 
Vigour in his Discerning Facultics’ 

Gemelli. Careri, a Neapolitan physician, confirms this 
testimony to Aurangzib’s unnataral energy in his old age. 
He describes the arpa who was then seventy-eight, as 








given a manuscript 
which was stated to be the work of a Venetian named 
«Manouchi,' or properly Manucci, who had lived at the Mogul 
Court for forty-eight years, i. since L649, and wrote these 
Memoirs iu 1697. He was a physician, and bad been employed 
in responsible posts at Court, was familiar with ‘the secrets of 
the palace,’ and had enjoyed access to the authentic records of 
the Government, which be had caused to be carefully translated 
into Portuguese, and which formed the basis of his history. 
The work included the annals of the Mogul Empire from the 
commencement, but was ooturally most copious concerning the 
seigns of Shab-Jahan and Aurangzib, the author's contem- 
poraries, Catrou published the history down to the accession 
of Aurangeib in 1705, and added the rest in 1715. Had he 
contented himself with a straightforward translation, he would 
have rendered a signal service to Indian history; but be 
preferred to ‘edit’ it, by interpolating whatever he found 
interesting in the works of other travellers, without gi any 
indication to show which passage was Manuceci's and w! 
interpolated from other sources. The result is a work which, 
in spite of its copious information and undoubted invered, Ws 
Tels. 
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sustained in recent years, from agricultural depression, in the 
spendable income of landlords, tenant-farmers, and ngri 

labourers, He defined lable income as what was left after 
the usual outgoings had been met. This information was 
collected for Sir James Caird by inspectors under him for the 
Land Commission, now merged in the Board of Agriculture. 
All these inspectors were men of great knowledge and experience ; 
and, still more important, all of them were resident in the 
district and localities with regard to which they gave their 
evidence, Mr, Chaplin, in his speech at the National Agricul~ 











toral Conference, quoted thi we evidence as follows:— 
“Sir James Caird went through the counties of England seriatim. 
Boginning with N |, ho estimated that on arable farms 


Jandlords bad lost in recent years 40 per cont, of their spendable 
Sn Jost the same. In Yorkshire and 
Durham the Inndlor: 30 per cent. of the spendable income, 
ond tenwnts 60 per cent. In Lincolnshire, Be i Rene 
homshire, Leicestershire, and Northamptonshire, the lords 

Tost 30 cont, and the tonants from 20 to 60 per cent. of the 
spendablo income. In Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and Hun- 
tingdonshiro, in the fon districts, the landlords had lost 40 por cont, 
and in the highlands 88 por cent. of the spendablo income, and the 
tenants hal received no profits of any kind at all, This evidences 
with reapoot to the lnst-montionnd countiog camo from an inspector 
who had rocently sat for four days as chairman of tho Income Tax 
Commissionors in a division of 100,000 ond who had heard 
numerous uppeals against assesstoents under Sohalule B. Ho said 
that he knew of several firms of 2,000 sores Iet ut x reduction of 
47 por cont,,and of ono farm of 1,000 acres, lot formerly at a rent of 
7601, which did not now pay ovon rates and taxoa, and which was in 
the landlord's hands with other farms in the same district which pro- 
duced neither rent nor interest of any kind. fn the samp way he 
goes on through the other English counties, all of them showing 
similar losses moro or Jess. Thon, rot to Seotland, ho 

of Perthshire, Forfarshire, and Fife ss follows:—*The lu 

have lost from 25 to 80 per cent., which is increased to 50 or 60 per 
cent. by tho larger demands for outlay on improvements} their 
powor of spending is thorefore reduced by from 50 to 60 por cent, 
and the tenants haye lost the whole of their spendable income.” Ho 
sums up as follows :— On a rental of 65,000,002. the landlords hava 
Tost 20,000,0001., or 30 por cent, of thoir income; the tenante hare 
lost, 20,000,0001,, or GO per cent, of their income; the labourers 
2,800,007, or 10 per cont. of their prenelle income, making @ total 
Joss to the landed interest of spendable income amounting to no lesa 
than 49,800,0002."" 


Sir James Caird was the highest authority om the subject, 
and he would not exaggerate. His evidence was given Se 
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Tt may of course be argued that the fall in the eapital value 
of land is not necessarily permanent, and, except where land 
is sold, does not represent an actual loss; but the loss is there, 
and for all practical the landlord’s fortune is dimin~ 
ished by the amount al stated. The occupicr’s capital 
loss is much smaller; but the most trustworthy estimates 
abow that, taking into consideration actual capital lost combined 
with depreciation in stack, the amount cannot be far short of 
130,000,000. It must, of course, be remembered that the 
tenant's cupital has never been more than about one-fifth of the 
capital of the landlord ; therefore, as the landlords’ capital fifteen 
years ago was estimated at 2,000 millions, that of the tenants 
was 400 millions. So it would appear that, according to these 
figures, the landlord and tenant have lost, so far as capital is 
concerned, about equally, Anyhow we have the fet that in 
fifteen years the capital of both owner and occupier has 
diminished by something approaching 300 millions; and no 
Englishman who hag the interests of his country at heart can 
know this without concern. One of our contemporaries has 
recently pointed out that the secarity of landed property doos 
not concern Jandlords alone. It does not much concern the 
artisan, but it deeply concerns all investors, from the millionaire 
down to the small country shopkeeper, Not only have private 
individuals, usually of the middle elasses, largely invested in 
mortgages or landed Property bat moi have always been 
a favourite security with Insurance panies and similar 
andertakings, in which Landreds of thousands of the middle 
and lower classes are interested. Were the rights of property in 
English Jand to be invaded by an agitation such as fae ‘been 50 
terribly successfal in Ireland, the movement would be fraught 
with the direst consequences to many who have never owned 
and who do not wish to own a foot of soil. And it is to be 
remembered that, if we lost the whole of our foreign trade, 
the injury to the country would not’be greater than the rain of 
the agricultural interest. 

The question of rent is not only a landlord’s and tenant's 
question, it is one affecting many classes of the community ; 
and some people who now laugh in their sleeves at distressed 
landlords, may in the fature have a rade awakeni: 

It is curious to see how some of our polit 1s boa 
advanced views, and the that supports those views, will 
persist in harping on the fallacy that rent is the surplus income 
remaining to the owner of the soil after the wages of labour and 
the farmer's profit on his skill and interest on his capital have 


been paid; and that, if there is no warplas, Cus Yanthont tale 
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the landowner has been paid a fixed rate of interest, are to 
sweep up all surplus profit, This is an example of the one-sided 
judgment which is often shown by men who, without practical 
‘knowledge, have approached these matters with minds poisoned 
end prejudiced against the landowning class, and have not 
studied the subject at all. 

Tn Canada and the United States the farmers, when they 
settle on « tract of land which is granted to them by Govern- 
ment, or for which they have paid a nominal sum, have to 
borrow at 8 or 10 per cent. the money necessary to build houses ; 
they have to drain, clear, irrigate, plant, and otherwise develop 
the land, and to construct a farm out of n wilderness, ‘There- 
fore, although they get their land for nothing, they have really 
to pay a high rent for it, When bad times come and wheat 
gets below 50 cents a bushel, the American farmer makes no 
profit, and the capitalist, fearing his money is in danger, will 
no longer lend without a higher rate of interest, 

It seems strange that a country #0 densely peopled as Great 
Britain, closely bound together by railways, steamboats, 
electric telegraphs, telephones, and postal arrangements,—a 
country possessing some of the best land in the world; with 
people knowing better how to farm, and having greater capital 
and better appliances, and not less energy, industry, and 
verance than any other nation,—should find itself unable to 
carry on an occupation which, directly or indirectly, has been 
for centuries the mainstay of at least one-third of the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom. 

It may be asked, by oe who have not studied this 
industry, and are not a! by it, What is the reason of 
all this? what is wrong? and why cannot some remedy 
he found which would at least arrest the course to rain 
down which, especially daring the past twelve months, we 
have been fairly galloping ? (Numitstas Steer! Yee eset ta 
causes assigned; and we propose in this article to cxamine 
shortly the most important remedies that haye been suggested, 
which appear to be as follow — 

1. Protection, 

2. Bi-metallism. 

3. Relief from Imperial and Local Taxation. 

4, Revision and readjustment of railway rates. 

5. Small holdings, and greater facility for land transfer and 
distribution, 

6. The establishment of what is genemlly known as the 
three F’s,—viz. fixity of tenure, fair rents, and free wale of 
¢enants’ improvements, 
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cheaper labour would not undersell British corn and throw 
oar land out of tillage and our labourers out of work, Sir 
Robert Peel stated that under no circumstances could the price 
of wheat ever fall below 57%. 0 » Mr, Cobden also 
said that the repeal of the Corn Laws would give such a 
start to British Agriculture that, so far from dying out, it would 
spring into fresh life and become, like our factures, 
warivalled in the world. He further replied to some who 
held the view that, if we repealed our is’ duties and 
threw open ovr ports to the manufactured produce of the 
world, it would by no means follow that other nations would 
do the same, but on the con! they would take advantage of 
our liberality to flood our markets with manufactured goods, 
and at the same time keep their markets closed to our mann- 
factured products, You have no more right to doubt that 
the sun will rise in the heavens to-morrow than AS have to 
doubt that in Jess than two years from this time, wl nd 
inaugurates theglorious era of commercial freedom,every civilized 
commercial community will be free-traders to the backbone.” 
Yet what has happened? France, America, Belgium, Germany, 
Holland, Austria, Italy, in fact all the leading nations of the 
earth, remain Protectionists, and wheat has dropped in Great 
Britain to 24s. quarter! Our land is rapidly going out of 
tillage, our industries languish, and our markets are flooded 
with the surplus food supplies and manofactired goods of 
foreign notions. All the arguments and calculations of Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Cobden have failed, and the calculations 
and anticipations of their opy ts are confirmed, 

No doubt it was a long time before we really felt the pinch, 
and it cannot be denied that, daring the first thirty years of 
Free Trade, England Hourished in a very remarkable manner. 
But other reasons for this are, we think, not difficult to discover, 

At the time of the repeal of the Corn Laws and the opening of 
our country to the markets of the world, Great Britain enjoyed 
the monopoly of trade and business; she bad large caphtal 
inexhaustible stores of coal and iron, Jarge stocks of plant 
and machinery, and an immense number of skilled artisans 
Almost simultancously with the impetus to trade and manufac~ 
tures produced by the opening up of new countries by steam and 
telegraph, California and Australia were pouring out their rich, 
newly-discovered, and easily-reached stores of surface gold. In 
1849 the world’s product of gold was about 6,000,001. ; in 1853 
it increased to over 000. This was a y¥: a 
annual product than the world had ever seen 
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it would therefore seem a waste of time on the part of those 
anxious to find some method by which agricultural distress 
may be alleviated, to discuss one which can only have the 
effect of dividing the country into two parties, of which the one 
favourable to Protection is in a considerable minority, Under 
these circumstances it is fruitless to advocate Protection seriously. 
If Protection ever returns, it will come from the working cles, 
and will be protection, not of ane article or one class of 
articles, but of all. One thing, however, is certain. If our 
manufacturers cannot continue to sell their goods in the open 
markets—which may probably happen before many years have 
clapsed—and have to depend mainly for their sale in our own 
country, the experience of other democratic countries teaches 
tus that the working-classes will then demand Protection, a 
demand which neither Conservatives nor Radicals will be able 
to resist, Then, and not till then, will Protection bo extended 
to agriculture, Meanwhile it is useless to encourage farmers in 
the delusion that Protection is within the range of practical 
politics; to do so would divert their energies from practical 
remedies which might prove effective, and which have some 
chance of being adopted. 


The advocates of Protection are perhaps outnumbered by a 
party who consider that the continuous fall in prices is largely 
due to the a ‘intion of gold, and to the fall in exchange 
between gold Rod silver. ‘This ity, which includes some 
leading statesmen, and others who profess to have made a 
atady of curreney questions, is of opinion that the commercial 
coach shovld be run on two wheels, one of which should be 
gold and the other silver—they advocate, in ather words, what is 
generally known as bi-metallism, [t would require an entire 
article to discuss this question in all its bearings; and all we 
can do at present is to state briefly the arguments on either side. 

It is said that gold has appreciated largely in yalue during: 
the last twenty years, and that, owing to the diminished optput 
of the world’s gold supply, and to the adoption of the gold 
currency by so many European nations since 1873, the 
purchasing power of gold bas risen 30 to 40 per cent, The 
consequence of this is, that it takes considerably more pro~ 
duce than formerly to buy a sovereign, and therefore low 
prices prevail, It must not, however, be forgotten that from 
1863 to 1874 gold was depressed in value owing, among 
other things, to the great discoveries of that metal in 7 
and evidence has been given to the effect that the Awe 
power of gold was almost exactly the same in LSS ase ie 
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would be desirable, in the real interests of the great majority 
of the inhabitants of all countries, if the silver market coal be 
freed permanently from Goyernment interference and the fear 
of Government interference, and cnuse the price to fall suf 
ficiently to check production and thus ral the present 
excessive supply of silver, It is urged, that if all tampering 
with the metal ceased, the silver markets would once more 
become steady, the supply being adjusted to the actual wants 
of the world ; bat as Jong as silver jucers in all of the 
world are buoyed up by the hope that something will be done 
to raise the price of their commodity, many of thom will keep 
their mines open at » loxs in the hope of recouping themselves 
at a Jater period. What is wanted throughout the world is 
a monetary standard that has fixity, steadiness, stability, and 
continuity, and at the same time is of reasonably uniform value, 
and is portable. "These latter qualities gold possesses; at least 
it approaches more nearly to fixity and invariability than an) 

other commodity, though it must be admitted that these quali- 
ties can only be attributed to it relatively, not absolutely. It 
is impossible to find an actually perfect standard ; that is, a 
commodity which shall always maintain exactly the same rela~ 
tion to the eum total of all the exchanges in the world. But 
the belief of a large portion of mankind is that gold approaches 
nearer to this perfect standard than any other known com- 
modity, and it is therefore the best and the least variable 
standard of value. 

The Agricultural Conference passed a resolution in favour of 
Protection ; they afterwards, strange to say, passed a further 
resolution in favour of bi-metallism, No one was there to tell 
them that the United States would gladly welcome a ten-shilling 
duty on corn, if we could induce the world to open its currency 
to the floods of silver that are hoarded in the New York vaults, 
ready to pour into Europe if she will only take it as current 
coin, Bi-metallism, like Protection, is an experiment that no 
amount of fair words will induce the public to try at the 
present time; and under these circumstances it is better to 
realize at once, that it is not by these means that British agri- 
culture can recover ite prosperity, 

After oll, are we sure that the era of gold discovery and gold 
production, such ns that of forty years ago, is ther at an 
«nd? No one who bas read the report on the Witwatersrand 
Goldfields pro by Mr. Hamilton Smith, the well-known 
oe ae en, ett Meat ‘ red in A? issue of oT 
«Times’ of January 17th last, ta deny 
positively. Mr, Smith points out that, AGE Seats Rae, 
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the ownership of landed and house property, which is a busi- 
ness of itself, requiring the services of an expert to manage, 
and entailing heavy expenses, should be made an exception to 
this rule, 
One of the special burdens on land is the rate, the Inw 
tip ceaies ais to 1601. Renee of 
Elizal im an obligation to pay on every i nt, 
according to Tit ability. This was be sound principle ; and if 
it existed at the present day, no one could grumble, since every 
one would pay according to his ability towards the relief of the 
poor and other national objects. Up to the end of last century 
personalty had to pay. It was only in 1840 that an Act was 
passed, exempting personalty and stock in trade; and Parlia- 
ment bas passed an annual Exemption Act ever since, which 
Act alone prevents the law of Elizabeth from being in force at 
the present moment. ' 
hen protective duties existed, and the country was in- 
directly taxed for the benefit of the agriculturist, it was not 
unreasonable that land should bear a special burden of local 
taxation in consideration of such protective duties, and that 
personalty should be relieved by a similar amount. But there 
are now no reasons why personalty should and agricultural land 
shoald not escape these burdens; and it is oaly fair that local 
burdens should be lightened. They have, however, largely in- 
creased, and new charges are being constantly crowded on the 
land. Education is ndmittedly a national matter, and there is 
no reason why land should be called upon to pay for it. Again 
with regard to roads, these aro used mostly by people who pay 
nothing towards their maintenance. Millers, brewers, provision 
merchants, coal merchants (who in many cases use traction 
engines, which are most injurious to roads), are the persons who 
send constant and heavy trafic over our roads, and who 
practically do not contribute to their cost. Roads, being for 
the use of the nation generally, should be kept up at the 
national expense, 
The question of local taxation is being taken my by our 
County Councils; and on the 15th of Febraary, 893, the 
Lincolnshire County Council passed the resolution :— 


“That the prosent di condition of agriculture oalls for the 
dzamntate toicd of bd treet We ecivnng aafter antbot OCGA 
tho poor rate on the union parochial nascasment; and this O 
recognizing the fuct that the rauintenance of the destitute poor’ 
‘bo a national and not a local charge, arges upon Government 
justice and Resin pe 20 to 26, both inclusive, 
08 to snlbativade, 


of the Local Goverment Act, 1) Nn a ae 
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these, and to cause rates to be imposed which appear intolerabl, 
burdensome and oppressive. So much attention Las bea call 

to these rates in the press that we need not give instances of 
them ; it is sufficient to ray that were they adbered to in their 
entirety, they would so handicap trade and agriculture as to 
increase intensely the depression which we are now experiencing, 
and to bring about a final crash of disaster. 

In the Session of 1881 the state of things to which the 
seen ee have now to adapt themselves began ; » 
Select Committee of the House of Commons sat to investi 
the question of a division of rates. After many attempts at 
legislation, Sir Michael Hicke-Beach at last succeeded in 
passing the Railway and Canal Acts of 1888, which ordered 
the Companies to submit new schedules of rates. This they 
did, but the Board of Trade not being satisfied, Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh and Sir Courtenay Boyle held a searching inquiry, 
the result of which was, that in 1891 and 1892, five 
Provisionul Orders were framed, all of which were rmed 
by Parliament, and thus became law, ‘They override all 
previous Acts of Parliament on the subject, some thousand! 
number. A great simplification has been obtained, but 
heavy cost. The traffic on the railways being enormous, 
rates are so multifarious and complex that to alter them suddenly 
has brought about a very awkward state of things, Mr. Cawk- 
well’s letter to the *Times’ of the Ist of March last points out 
that on the North-Western Railway alone there are about thirty 
million rates that require to be revised and dealt with, and 
those on all the railways amount to no Jess than two handred 
and fifty millions, The North-Western rate book in its com- 

lete form amounts to something like two thousand volumes. 
This vast mass of rates has been the result of forty years’ work 
=the negociations between the Companies on the onc hand, 
and traders on the other. It is hard to imagine what must 
be the work of the thousands of unfortunate and distracted 
clerks who are asked to change in the course of a few months 
ae pressmark in this overwhelming catalogue. 

@ may, howover, fairly expect that the Companies will 
meet the traders and agriculturists in a reasonable spirit ; the 
former ara traders also, and realize too well that high rates will 
Kill business and they themselves would be the sufferers in the 
long run. The London and North-Western, with the other coin 
panics, will sorve their customers in the way which shall bo most 
profitable to them both. ‘The Companies cannot do without 
trade, and trade cannot do without the Com 


ference it titers of cated detail whida are een, 
nce in matters of compli . 
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facto Government: he will do this if he only owns two 
acres, never tastes meat, and works fourteen hours a day; 
while the Parisian workman, though he is better housed, 
better clothed, better fed, and better educated, will always vote 
for upsetting it. Peasant proprietorship is the one great foree 
in a democratic country which opposcs most strongly the 
doctrine of plunder and confiscation; and for this reason 
especially it is to the landlord's interest to every facility 
for the establishment of small freeholds, The great and real 
difficulty of the whole question is that the proprietary instincts, 
which in France are an all-absorbing passion, are not strong in 
the English tiller of the soil. The Agriealtural Holdings Act 
of last year was no doubt an honest a\ ¢ on the part of the 
Government to bring about what we are advocating, yet, so far, 
it bas only proved that among the British peasant class there 
is not evident any great disposition or ability to buy land; and 
our present experience is that the area, on which the pore 
of sinall holdings can be successfully applied, is very limited ; 
for instance, the system will, we fear, never prosper on the chalk 
formations. 

Those members of our County Councils who have sat in 
committee to bear applications for land under the Act have 
been sadly disappointed to find what a very small number 
‘of the applicants are willing to accept their holdings under 
the purchase system: by far the greater number of them are 
desirous of renting only, and that for short terms, the general 
desire being for a yearly tenancy. This may possibly arise 
from the fact that the fotare of agriculture is still uncertain ; 
and no one can say that we have touched the bottom of the 
depression. Therefore the Isbourer, who aspires to become a 
small farmer, may hesitate to embark his earnings in an enter- 
prise which binds him toa fixed rent, which rent must be paid, 
whether matters go worse or not. But, though the Act clearly 
contemplates purchase, and is framed all through for that Ube) 
only throwing in leasing as a subsidiary element where pure 
proved impracticable, still the labourer shows no disposition to 
rise to the occasion, no matter in how tempting a light the 
proposition may be placed before him. For the English pensant 
to become proprietor under the Act means that he will for 
fifty years—that 1s, the whole of bis life—baye to pay a grenter 
sum annually for the stretch of land which he is to make his 
frechold, than if he were merely renting it; in addition to 
this he has to find a sum to be paid down i 


fifth of th irehi Hi tratiate nc 
of the purchase-money, is pare not 
strong, and  egrempterpse at a Bens Gree per 
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have to be paid for: first, the equipment that existed and 
formed of the farm when acquired, and which 
practically has to be done away with; and secondly, the equip- 
ment necessary in order to adapt the farm to the new purposes 
for which it is required. This brings us to the question of 
rent. Sv the typical 20 acres to be pr at 30/ an 
acre (6002), this, even in these depressed times, in a locality 
adapted to small holdings, would not buy the best quality of 
land and its beneficial interest in the so and buildings, 
The land has then to be divided into a number of farms ; the cost 
of orecting a cottage and buildings adapted for 20 acres would 


The rent-charge for 50 years, redeemable by half-yearly 
instalments at oh Pe cent, Ree 17/. 7s. Od., making a total 
rent-charge of 332, 18%, 5d, Nothing is here allowed for the 
legal and other expenses of the County Council in connexion 
with the purchase and sale, which must be added to the 
purchase-money. There would thus be a farm of 20 acres at a 
Tantal of B31. 18s, oe “ aa 

jut having re; to the price of agricultural it 
seems very ube hein small farmer yee years a 
living for himself and family from such » holding, considering 
that in addition he would haye to find working capital, pay the 
tithe and rates and taxes, and live for the year with no 
income. Is it likely that many labourers will exchange 14s, a 
week, an allotment of land, and a low-rented cottage in order 
to undertake the tremendous work and privation needful to 
acquire what is held out to them under this Act? We fear 
that fow peasantsmpretorshipe will he erented under ity we 
heartily wish it might be otherwise, but this is only another 
instance of the sbortion of State intervention, More could be 
done by landowners seriously resogayiny. the importance to the 
country and to themselves of keeping the people on the soil, 
and endeavouring to come to some arrangement with their own 
villagers, But in order to do this successfully, the cost of the 
transfer of land must be greatly reduced. Landowners are too 
much in the bands of their family solicitors, “Mey Sacel 
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fair rent, and free sale of tenant's improvements? We need not 
go into the circumstances under which these were given to 
Ireland, beyond saying that it is common knowledge that an 
English-managed estate is entirely different from an Irish one, 
and what might be applicable to one would not be applicable to 
another. In Ireland the improvements are made wholly by the 
tenant; in England they are made by the landlord. But what 
have the three F's done for [reland? Is Irish agriculture in 
better state to-day than English, or Scotch, or Welsh? Ie 
Treland more contented, more happy, more prosperous than 
Great Britain? What penprss formers of Grae Reta 
i bl: in by such legislation, except that the 
| a fendlond and tenant, which ep al now have been. 
‘of the most friendly description, should be entirely altered ? 
Do we want the same relations between Tandlord and tenant 
as we have in Ireland ace hs 

No one has denied that the English landlords have met their 
tenants on the question of rent to the utmost of their ability; 
and even if there be some who have shown backwardness in 
this respect, the tenant farmers may rest assured that reduction 
of rent must come by reason of Jaws which cannot be overridden. 
What is fair rent? Who in these times is to fix it? What 
valuer is there to fix a rent on any class of land, when it is 
well known that « large quantity of land is eae of paying 
any rent at all ot the present prices of oy a al produce ? 
Are the present prices to be taken as a basis for fixing the 
future rent of English land? 

We believe that in nine cases out of ten the farmer could 
make a better bargain with bis landlord than it would be possible 
to make for him by State interference, Then, again, with 
regard to fixity of tenure, can anything be more absurd to those 
who know the zt see the Saehil It is hpdetty ah ed a 
tenant cultivates his lan ly and is rent, he o 
ie bare Salty of tenure Wa esky latte: eve Jeedlona te 
day who would wish to remove such a tenant from his estate? 
Is it not the landlord who is haunted by the idea, and 
lives under constant dread, thet such a tenant should give 
him notice and throw up his farm? With regard to the last 
F, the free sale of tenants’ improvements, no one can endorse 
more heartily than we do the view that every tenant is 
entitled to full compensation for all sj Dee made by 
him upoa a holding, of which he has prevented from 
reaping the benefit before leaving that holding. Does any 
right-minded man, be he landlord or otherwise, wish to dispute 
this? and is it not a fact that there are now very few cases en 
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thnt the three classes interested will have a fair share of repre- 
sentation ? 


Bnd as is the position we are in, we do not altogether despair 
if agriculturists will but brash the cobwebs of quack remedies 


from their eyes and apply themselves to improve the quality 
of their produ ;, and refuse to allow themselves to be beaten 
out of the field by foreign competitors. It ie well known that 
our farmers often make markets for the foreigners. In the 
pastures of Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Somersetshire, in the great 
area of cheese-producing ground, the feeding and fattening of 
igs from the dairy refuse combined with barley-menl has 
formed in the past a great source of profit to the dairy-farmer, 
In the old time pigs were bred and fattened t regard to 
size, shape, or weight—all fetched the same price, whatever 
they were. They were locally cured and probably locally con- 
sumed ; but with the needs of the towns a great cl came. 
Factories for curing bacon and hams on a large scale to 
appear, and what was merely a trade limited by local demand 
soon became one of very large dimensions, In Wiltshire there 
are factories containing every modern appliance, and most 
elaborate machinery, capable of killing ond curing thousands 
of pigs weekly. The companies who own these factories, which 
have the effect pate ie ae market to farmers for 
their fat piga at ices, have endeavoured to impress uj 
them iva necaaniey of peter « pig which in ape size, eA 
quality shall dely competition, and so obtain the highest 
possible price, But from want of combination and from slow- 
ness of action our farmers have allowed Denmark and Canada, 
two Jarge dairy countries, to produce a breed of pige which in 
shape, make, size, and profitableness, though not in quality, is 
superior to theirs, and from which an article is manufactured 
that certainly has affected this particular branch of industry to 
a great extent; causing the price of English pigs to get so low 
that our farmers found it unprofitable to breed and fatten them, 
Tho English pigs were consequently killed off; and a better 
_ market was made for the foreigner. Now, however, owing to the 
scarcity thus produced, « strong demand for home pigs has set 
in again, and we hope farmers will improve thats breale In 
Denmark, ten years ago, the bacon industry was 

unknown ; the pigs were, gatal hideous , 
suited for the English market. The z 
have, however, in a fow years, by careful 

and feeding, produced a pig which from 

of view is perfect in shape snd sonkt GREE 
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was engaged in the cultivation of the soil. The labouring 
class suffered to an unexampled degree—they appeared to be 
starving wholesale, and productive industry t! ut the 
country seemed absolutely suspended, The sources of fature 
harvests seemed to have fallen into decay, and the labourer 
could no longer command a market for his services, In many 
(og Iand bad gone out of cultivation, and it was stated by the 

uke of Bedford in the House of Lords that two estatcs in 
Norfolk, one of five thousand acres and another of three thousand 
acres, bad been offered to tenants rent-free on condition that 
they would cultivate them, but that even on these conditions 
no one would take them. Farmers were imprisoned for debt in 
1 numbers, and the gaols were crowded with people unable 
to the pressure of the times. The whole landed interest 
was ina terrible condition; and the beneficed clergy were in a 
state of great distress, 1820-21 were years of great agricultural 
depression ; and again in 1833 a crisis occurred, and a Committee 
was appointed to inquire into the state of agriculture, This 
Committee alladed to the fact that where yeomen heretofore 
abounded, occupying their own estates, which in many cases 
had been transmitted from father to son, a great change of 
property had recently taken place, ‘The high prices of the late 
war led to speculation in the purchase, improvement, and 
enclosure of land; money was borrowed on the paternal estate 
for Maen of this nature, which at the time were not 
considered improvident. But prices fell, and the debt remained, 


or the estate changed owners, and the interval between the 
fall of prices anid the adjustment of charge and expenditare to 
the altered value of money was most disastrous to this body 
of men, 









ut aside the frivolities, and to some 
‘a life, and seriously act up to their 
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Avr. X.—1. Parliamentary Debates, February and March 1893. 
2, Irish Nationaliem: an Appeal to History. By the Duke of 
Argyll, K.G., KT, 


O* the 7th of June, 1886, Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule Bill 
was rejected on its second reading by a ahonlty of 30. 
Some day in this month of 1893, a similar Bill introduced 
by the same Minister will in all likelihood be carried on 
its sccond reading by a rather larger majority. What has 
occurred in the seven years that have come gone between 
June 1886 and April 189 to justify or to explain this change 
of front? ‘This, we think, is one of the many problems which 
will perplex the historians of the fature time when the 
events of our era have become matter for philosophical investi- 
gation, It is indeed ible, though we trust not > 
that the problem which puzzles thinking men jays may 
seem simple of solution to the students of a Inter ame 
There are physical ailments about which the most learned of 
physicians are utterly unable to tell whether they are duc to 
temporary causcs or to some general decay of the vital system. 
In such cases medical diagnosis therefore is worthless till it has 
been confirmed by the result. What is true of the physical frame 
is true also of the body politio Nobody can say aa Jol, with an: 
approach to certainty, whether the acceptance of Home Rul "8 
dy the British House of Commons, or even by the British 
constituencies, is simply a transitory error of judgment or 
symptom of national decay, It must remain for the Gibbon 
of some fatare—and we trust remote—age to determine whether 
the decline and fall of the greatest Empire which the world has 
known since that of Rome, does or does not date from the 
epoch when Great Britain, at the beige of Mr. Gladstone, 
consented to the maintenance of the Union as a question 
of party politics, If, however, as we ourselves hope, the 
imperial mi four country is still only at the outset of its 
ind career, it will be difficult for the chroniclers of our future 
fortunes to account for the fact that in our days Great Britain 
should haye been on the verge of sanctioning a policy so fatal 
to the destinics of the British Empire as the proposed Repeal 
of the Union. ks 
It is well to dwell somewhat upon this point, as our action 
in the immediate future must depend in no small degree upon 
the view we take of the causes of the crisis with which we are 
now confronted. We fully admit that there is much im the 
present aspect of public affairs to justify grave apprebension as 
to the Sortases ch Eogiantl But we ‘wank it can be shows. 
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Jeaders in whom the electorate, rightly or wrongly, 
confidence. The hour thus being present, the men two 
take advantage of that hour were on the spot. The state of 
things we have indicated, would undoubtedly have been 
utilized by sce petty Origen jote their own interests, 
‘but it would not have been utilized to effect the Repeal of the 
Union, but for the accident that Mr. Parnell in Ireland, and 
Mr. Gladstone in England, happened to be, at one and the same 
time, the most powerfal statesmen in their respective countries. 
When the truc history of our times becomes more fully known, 
the jar estimate of Mr. Parnell’s political capacity will, we 
think, rank higher than it did amongst bis contemporaries. He 
was the first Irish leader who ever recognized and acted upon 
the truth, that any direct conflict with England was utterly 
hopeless; and that the only way by which England could be 
defeated was by on the defects of our English system of 
party government, For the first time in our parliamentary 
bee created a compact and independent Irish party, whic! 
held distinctly aloof from all our political organizations, and 
which, in obedience to its leader's instructions, was pi to 
tender its su to the highest bidder, At the elections of 
1885 Mr. Parnell threw his influence on the side of the 
Conservatives, and then, finding there was no adequate response 
on their part, he offered his services to the Liberals, or, more 
correctly speaking, to the Liberal leader. Had this leader been 
anybody else but Mr. Gladstone, had it been Lord Palmerston 
or Earl Russell, or the then Marquis of Hartington, or the late 
Mr. Forster, the offer would have been made in vain. But to 
Mr. Gladstone the temptation was irresistible. His extra- 
ordinary greed, not so much of office itself as of the power con- 
ferred by office, his restless impatience of » his extravagant 
patie his own capeeitys al Spoink baa him ready 
to accede to any proposal, by which he could retora to power. 
Moreover, to be just to everybody, we think that the idea of 
identifying his name with a great constitutional measure, sucle 
as the Repeal of the Union, had an attraction for Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind which it would not have possessed for one of a less 
sentimental and superficial character. The odd thing is not so 
much that Mr. Gladstone should have conscnted to ae 
Home Rule in order to secure the Irish vote for the Li! 
party, bat that the great bulk of that party should have con- 
sented to ratify the bargain. The reasons of this ban 
are not, however, dificult of comprehension. In the first place, 
due allowance must fairly be made for the ext personal 
influence exercised by the Premier over his parl 5 
(Mowers 5, 
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Henry James, and Mr. John Bright, followed by some three- 
score of the moat distinguished members of the Liberal party, 


voted with the Conservatives against the Bill, and how the 
news of the defeat was carried to the excited crowd steer 
ane 


first to confess that, when they seceded from Mr, Gladstone on 
the question of Home Rule, they failed to understand the trac 
significance of their own action, At the time, poten emer 

their secession as a mere temporary estrangem 


the Liberal and that, when this bone of contention 
was rere ey oe would revert to their rg No pro 


iis and the Nationaliata was em the natural result—had 
tended to alienate the Moderate Liberals from the Radicals, and 
to bring them into 
the detest of Ms Glatwones i and object 
the at of Mr. 's Minis the t aim ol 


Liberals, and to make it Layee that their coalition with the 
Conascryatives om the special subject of Home Rule did not 
involve any allismor. "ofall the discussions in the world 
the most fatile are controversies as to what might have ensued if 
something had ae which did not happen. Wesce no good, 
harefom in sting on what might have been the if 
Liberal Unionists had agreed to fight the Lye of 1886 
in common with the Conservatives, instead of Jonoping 9p is 
separate organization of their own; if Lord Hartington 
accepted Lord Salisbury's offer ta become Prime Minister of a 
Unionist administration ; and if, later on, the Liberal Unionists 
could have made ap their minds to take their seats on the 
Ministerial benches as avowed supporters of the Government of 
the day, It is very easy to be wise after the event, and we 
sins it is by no AE Pike ted pry Unionists were not 
right in thinking that, if for 80) n coalition 
righ the Conservatives, they would have lost the f che eye een 
large floating body of Liberal electors, who would vote for a 
Liberal Unionist candidate, but who would not vore for the 
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reasonable compromise was possible even in the judgment of its 
opponents, Public opinion in all countries, and in our own, 
even more than most, can only be excited on clear and broad 
issues. That Ireland ought not to have Home Rule at all, is a 
(Ses proposition ; but thatshe is entitled to a certain degree of 
lome Rule, and, if so, what that degree ought to be, are not 
propositions in which the British public will ever take an 
intelligent interest. Yet up to a very recent date, if not up to 
now, the Liberal Unionists were never quite able to make up their 
minds to take the one safe and solid ground, ing to 
Sir George Trevelyan’s well-known utterance during the brief 
Unionist period of his public career—there is no half-way house 
between Home Rule and Separation, ‘Thus the public failed to 
recinte the significance of the fact that the defeat of the 
inistry on Home Rule for Ireland had been brought about by 
the very men who for many a long year had boca the faithful 
and enthusiastic supporters of the Prime Minister. 
Somehow or other the split in the Liberal camp was popularly 
regarded rather as a question of party tactics than as a struggle 
between conflicting principles. From an electioneering point 
of view the Liberal Unionists may have been right in their 
decision to maintain a separate organization absolutely distinct 
from that of the Conservative party. But even from this point 
of view they were wrong in insisting Pikes distinction being 
made more marked than it need have i 
It fell out, therefore, that Lord Salisbury’s Government did 
not enter office in 1886 with the full prestige which might other- 
wise have attached to it, of being entrusted with a 
mandate to uphold the Union, After all, itwas always open to 
hostile critics to assert that the Conservatives held office by 
virtue of the Liberal Unionist vote, and that this vote represented 
a band of malcontent Liberals who had accepted the general 
principle of Home Rule for Ireland, and who only objected to 
the particular measure by which that principle was to be 
carried into effect. The criticism might have been challenged, 
but still it a marked effect on public opinion. No 
excuse, we think, is needed for dwelling on this point. We 
have to deal with the startling fact that seven years ago, on the 
morrow of a signal victory, the Conservative came into 
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office with the 
being. therupbolders 
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six years, wers a 
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the excitement created by the Liberal secession somehow died 
away. Home Role for nd was also considered for somo 
time after the elections of 1886 to be as dead as Queen Anne. 
The Liberal Unionists not unnaturally magnified somewhat 
the completeness of their hea went about asserting: 
that we had heard the last of Rule. The public took 
them attheir word. But even without any assurance of the kind 
a similar impression would doubtless have prevailed. It was 
even more obvious seven years ago than it is now, that Mr. 
Gladstone was the founder, creator, and sustainer of the Liberal 
Nationalist coalition, and thatwithout him this unnatural alliance 
must collapse of itself, It was manifest in 1886 that the 
Conservatives would have a long spell of office, and it seemed 
then well-nigh incredible that Mr. Gladstone, at his advanced age, 
would be in a position at the close of the then Parliament to 
resume any active crusade in favour of Home Role. The peril 
which had brought about the Unionist secession was deemed 
to be at an end, and the causes which always must militate in 
favour of the Liberal came once more into active operation. 
The Liberals raised ery of coercion ; and, however unreason- 
able the ery may hare , the name of coercion is dis- 
tasteful to British instincts. Coercion is associated in the 
public mind with Tory rule; names and traditions count for 
much in this country, both for good and for evil. The bt 
names and traditions of many generations tond to identify 
Liberalism with the popular cause. ‘There is no good shirking 
the plain fact that a very large number of electors, who have 
voted for the Liberals all their lives, find it extremely distasteful 
to vote for a Conservative, even though they may not “perare 
of the Liberal policy. Mr. Gladstone and his partisans did not 
scruple to avail themselves of this sort of unreasoning conviction 
‘on the part of the ordinary British artisan and labourer that his 
interests and his sympathies lie with the Liberals, not with the 
Conservatives, ‘There is in the whole history of berries oe 3 
sanship no more flagrant instance of unscrupulous and 
imisrepresentation than thar by which the action of the Unionist 
administration in Ireland was deliberately held up to obloquy 
in England by the Gladstonian Liberals. Mitchelstown was 
perverted into a second Peterloo, and a large section of the 
British public were Jeft under the impression that order and 
tranquillity in Ireland were only maintained by the exercise of 
high-handed and cruel oppression. It was pas eee these 
misrepresentations began to produce an effect which 

apparent in the result of the by-clections, + sith OM 


hen an additional and unforeseen impetus was given to the | 
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what his new measure was to be till the eve of its 





ly @ measure of which Prd iets own beyond its 
Reneral principle: and as the Unionists rightly or wrongly 
‘were not prepared to denounce the general principle of con~ 
ceding some form of local government to Ireland, the ground 
‘was cut from under their feet. To denounce the Bill of 1886 
was to flog « dead horse; to denounce the revised version was 
impossible, while the very nature of the rovisio: 
remained a secret. The result was, that after the impetus which 
had carried the General Election of the above-named year had 
died away, the Unionists had to resort to defending the poli 
of the Trish Administration of the late Government,—a policy 
which, however necessary and however successful, was still not 
of a kind, as we have said, to excite popular enthusiasm in 
land. Uniler these circumstances it was inevitable that 
the Home Rule question should cease to occupy the first place 
amidst the subjects which interested the British public, and 
that domestic and social questions, such as the Eight Hours’ 
Bill, should have come to the front. On all such questions, 
the Conservatives must necessarily at the outset be at n dis- 
advantage as compared with the Liberals, ‘The instincts, 
traditions, and principles of Conservatism are opposed to 
of any kind, until that chan; an be shown to be 
useful, jor at all events necessary. It is alwa: ular to 
dea'reforas, it is always enpupoler to suggest dlticild 
the way of reform ; and yet this latter function is necessarily 
the one assigned to the Conservatives during the initial stages 
of any popular agitation. The consequence was, as 
must be the case, that the advocates of the various non-political 
movements which sprang into prominence during the latter 
part of the Inte Ministry's existence, gravitated naturally 
towards the Liberals rather than towards the Conservatives, and 
came to the conclusion that the first step towards achieving 
| their ends was to replace a Liberal bee cra office. In 
this the heterogeneous character of the Liberal 
| is festibeed baal Se 3 whilalial oppostion. 6 Xie Rateal 
| section a number of politicians who are to 
advocate any change, however unreasonable, provided that it en- 
| Hists n substantial amount of lar feeling in its favour. ‘These 
men, who act na a sort of political guerillas, throw them- 
| selves enthusiastically into the nascent agitation and assure the 
i that the Liberal party will espouse their cause. 
| Maderto Liberals, who dislike the innovation as heurtily as the 
Vol. 176.—No. 352. 20 Conservatives, 
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of the democracy, in the same category with Mr. Gladstone. 
Bacar ie: non deficit ieee and if Fate were to remove 
any of Lord Salisbury's late colleagues, with the certain exception 
of Mr. Balfour, and the doubtfel exception of Mr, Goschen, 
their places might be supplied without any serious detriment 
to the Unionist party. @ more the position is studied the 
more clear it becomes that the success of the Liberals at the lust 
General Election was mainly due to Mr, Gladstone's personality. 
If—which we do not believe—Home Rule is ever carried, 
rosult will bo due to the fact of Mr. Gladstone’s hat 
espoused its advocacy. If, on the other hand, the course 
nature or the chapter of accidents should remove Mr. Gh 
from public life, the whole Home Rule agitation would collapse 
like a bubble that has been burst. 

We have dwelt st perbaps unnecessary bens ee the 
causes which led the constituencies to reverse the verdict they 
gave in 1886, because practically it is the same tribunal 
which will have to give the ultimate decision in the event of 
an appeal. If therefore our demand for rescission of judgment 
is to be made with success, we Unionists must try and remove 
the obstacles which conduced to our previous discomfiture, 
‘The first of these obstacles Iny in the fact that the issue of 
Repeal or no Repeal was never brought clearly and unmistakably 
before the general public. 1t is obvious that Mr, Gladstone 
intends to pursue the same policy in the future as he bas e 
in the past. The country is still to be kept in ignorance of 
‘the real issue it is called on to decide; public attention is to 
be diverted to other and subsidiary questions ; and the electorate 
is ‘ically to be called on to determine, not whether the Act 
of Union is to be repealed by conceding to Ireland an inde~ 
coo Parliament and an independent executive, but whether 

[x. Gladstone and the Liberal party are or are not to be retained 
in office. That this is the policy of the Ministry is manifest, 
‘The production of the mecuitions Rule Bill, so long and so 
needlessly delayed, has shown that there was nothing in the 
Bill itself to justify its concealment, The Bill of 1893 is, to all 
intents and purposes, the Bill of 1886, with the exception that 
it does not contain the guarantees which its predecessor pro- 
fesse to provide for the protection of the loyalist party in 
Ireland, There is sothing whatever in the present Bill to 
sender it less objectionable to Unionists; there is much in it 
to render it more acceptable to Nationalists. From a Unionist 
point of view, it seems tous a mere waste of time to point out, 
whether in Parliament or out of Parliament, the 
objections to this particular Home Rule scheme, we 
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involve the resignation of the Ministry. Upon subsidiary 
= suchas the amount of the Reine ie to the 
revenue, the Government might wi give way 
af some concession were n teveonciliats ther Bugle 
Liberals. But they cannot yield on any point inconsistent with 
the maintenance of what the Nat consider to be the 
‘irreducible minimum,” ‘That minimum is the concession to 
Treland of an independent Parliament whove legislation is to be 
enforced by an independent Executive, However much they 
may grumble, the Nationalists will support any Bill whick 
secures them this minimum; they will vote against any Bill 
which fails to secure it. This is the dominant fact of the 
whole political situation. It follows that whatever concessions 
ahe raiment may make in Committee, they eannot—under 
pain of certain defeat—consent to any concession which would 
deprive them of the Irish vote. ‘This being so, it is obvious no 
concession that could possibly be made would remove the 
fandamental objection entertained by the Unionists to the 
Home Rule Bill, Under these circumstances it seems to us 
more than doubtful whether the Opposition will be well advised 
in taking the ve in any attempt to carry amendments 
which might make the Bill a little less objectionable than 
it would be otherwise. We are aware that this view of ours 
is inconsistent with that of o certain number of Gladstonian 
Liberals, whose sympathies we are most anxious to enlist on 
our side, and with that of a section of Liberal Unionists for 
whose opinion we have every respect. In theory there is much 
to be for the argument that if the Bill is to pass it is wise 
and politic to render it as little hurtful as possible, Our 
answer would be, that no amendment can be carried whieh 
would touch the rital—or, to speak more correctly, the lethal— 
ganeicle of the Bill, and that any amendment which could be 
ied would inerense the chances of the Bill becoming law. 
Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that, owing to a coaliti 
between the Opposition and a section of the English Liberals, 




















but their concession would undoubtedly weaken the 

position before the country. In such a case the Unionist candi- 
dates, when they called on the constituencies to return them as 
Sears of Home Rule, would be met 


the rejoinder that 
Ministry had already acceded to Presper the 
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danger is imminent and urgent. After all, thanks to the 
energy of the Opposition, we have secured a respite, dur- 
ing which Unionist speakers will have the opportunity of 
pe before tho country what the change is that the 
Jndstonian party propose to introduce into the fabric of our 
Constitution. That benceforward the United Kingdom is to be 
raled by two Parlinments instead of one is a change whose 
‘ity even the most ignorant of electors can hardly fail to 
understand, if put before them clearly and persistently. More- 
over, there are two popular misconceptions which the Unlonidts 
should devote their energies to dispel, The first is that the 
Trish le are unanimous in their desire for Home Rule, and 
that al want by Home Rale is to manage their own locat 
affairs for themselves and by themselves, The second is that, if 
Home Rale were granted, the Irish mombors would cease to inter~ 
fere in English politics and the Irish workmen would no longer 
be competitors in the English labour market. If these delusions 
could be knocked on the head, a groat step would have been 
taken towards converting the sullen acquiescence of the English 
masses in the policy of Home Rule for Ireland into active 
antagonism, Granted time, thesc delusions can be dispelled, 
and it is exactly because this is so that Mr, Gladstone, at the 
bidding of bis Nationalist allies, will do his utmost to prevent 
time being so given. The longer and more fully the Bill is 
discussed, the more it is understood, the less chance there is of 
the English constituencies returning candidates pledged to its 
at the elections by which the fate of the measure must 
ultimately be decided. To curtail discussion is the object of 
the Separatists; to prolong it must be the object of the 
Unionists, 


The agitation, not only in Ulster, but in every one of the 
Protestant communities scattered throughout Ireland, against the 
| of the Union, is undoubtedly a strong card if the English 
Calenists know how to play it. With considerable, if dis- 
creditable, astutencss, the Gladstonian party seck to disparage 
the significance of the Ulster demonstrations by ee 
them as outcomes of the tall talk and blatherum so congeni 
to the Hibernian nature. We are all so familiar with the 
grandiloquence of Irish oratory; we are all so well acquainted 
with the theatrical character of Lrish patriotism, thine ordinary 
LS eae may be excused if they entertain a doubt, if Ulster 
lly means what it says; if the Protestants of Ireland are in 
sober earnest when they declare that they intend to fight sooner 
than pont the domination of a Nationalist Parliament. It is 
only an Irish row. This, we suspect, is the comment with 
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confidence. Love of fair play, and, in a lesser degree, respect 
for the opinions of those w! a better able to form an opinion 
than themselves, are characteristic of British nature. The 
yehemence of Mr, Ghedstcaee i ips orm is a 
to any protests on t the oppornts his policy, his 
unconcealed desire to force his Bill ugh Parliament before 
the Opposition hare had time to expose its defects, savour of 
unfairness even in the judgment of the masses. We may 
perhaps be considered over-sanguine in countii popular 
respect for authority as a force which may tell to the advantage 
of the Unionist cause, Bat for our own part we still have 
confidence in the good sense that underlies our national ex- 
travagances. The only satisfactory feature in the blind de- 
yotion to Mr. Gladstone exhibited by large bodies of the 
working classes, lies in the respect for authority this, devotion 
exhibits, People who have canvassed much in the agricultural 
districts all agroe that, to all arguments against Home Rule, 
the ordinary reply of the Jabouring-class electors was practically 
that they did mot understand much about this sort of thing, that 
Mr, Gladstone knew much more about these matters than they 
could do, and that, as be said it was all right, they sup) it 
was so, This state of mind, uate as it yy in its 
immediate application, is satisfactory, as showing respect 
for the opi: a a higher intelligence still survives as a popular 
force. Now, in well-nigh every English constituency, the all 
bot solid phalanx not only of the gentry and the clergy, but of 
fessional and business men, is arrayed Home: Rule. 

Rocialist ideas have as yet made so little headway in England, 
that Mr. Gladstone's new-born animosity against the * propertied 
classes’ as such, is not likely to meet with any great response. 
It is easy enough to persuade the masses that, on such questions 
as the Church, the Army, or the Game Laws, the ‘classes’ are 
binssed by their own selfish interests; but it would puzzle 
even Mr. Gladstone’s perverse ingenuity to show that the 
‘classes’ have any personal interest in the repeal or main- 
tenance of the Union. ‘The fact that the representatives of the 
wealth, the rank, the intelligence, and the industry of Englaad 
are all but unanimous in d ating Home Rule, cannot but 
tell with Englishmen of all classes. 

‘Thus the Unionists enter upon the third campaign they are 
called upon to fight against Home Rule with many ad 
‘The experience of the past should teach them to avoid the errora 
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ordinary Conservatives, for the Liberal Unionists to forego the 

opportunity of preseoting « solid party tw the country? This 

“hater which the Liberal Unionists must answer for 
ves. 


As tor the Conservatives, they have got to paraphrase a well- 
known Liberal catchword, ‘to do in 1893 as in 1886, only 
better.’ From the inherent conditions of its composition, the 
Conservative party is not and cannot be as active, as aggressive, 
and as argumentative as the Liberal. But if ever there was a 
time when Conservatives should do violence to their natural 
inclinations, and, to use an Americanism, * take the stamp’ on 
bebalf of their cause, it is the ut. itis hardly too much to 
say, that if, as seems well-nigh au absolute certainty, the issue 
of Repeal ‘or Union should be submitted once more to the 
decision of the constituencies within the course of the next few 
months, the fate of Great Britali depend on the result of 
‘this appeal to Laeiriaehee We bave shown, or endeavoured 
ty show, how the Gladstonians were able to obtain a majority 
by winning a number of English seats from the Unionist party. 

the Conservatives wish to save the country, they have gat to 
win back these doubtful seats; and we are convinced these 
seats cau be won, if the Unionists bestir themselves actively, 
zealously, and untiringly. 

In our opinion questions of organization had better be left to 
the decision of the leaders in whom the ald has full and well- 
deserved confidence. All we would therefore remark on the 

it occasion is that the Unionist cause requires to be 

aded not only in Parliament, but still more out of doors 

spokesmen who have the ear of the public, whose individuality 
appeals to the popular imagination, and who represent all the 
different phases of * Kind of the Century’ Conservatism. It 
would be a thousand pities if personal considerations, even of a 
not unreasonable kind, should stand in the way of a general 
reconstruction of the Conservative organization on a some+ 
what more popular basis than it has possessed hitherto. It is 
con this account we hail with no small satisfaction the return 
of Lord Randolph Churchill to public life, Whatever view 
may be taken of bis political career, be must be admitted to 
be a power in the country. For good or for bad, we have 
demoeratized our institutions; and in a democracy the Con- 
servative party cannot hold its ground unless it takes into 
account the altered conditions under which benceforward the 
country has to be persuaded into the adoption of a Con- 
servative policy. It would be invidious to give any list of the 
names of the statesmen who ought to form part of any new 
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